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INDUSTRIAL Laie 

PRODUCTION INDEX Wee et WEER MAGO AGO 
(1947-49= 100) 

Based on steel output, electric 173* 169 169 134 


power output, freight carload- 
ings, auto assemblies ; 
*Preliminary. 


For the fourth time within a month, STEEL’s index has climbed to a record. 


It exceeds the prerecession peak by 5 points. But with the steel contract 


deadline approaching, there aren’t many more records in sight. 
Details on Page 109 


U. S. PASSENGER 


} WEEK ENDED PREVIOUS MONTH YEAR 
CAR PRODUCTION TUNE 13 WEEK AGO AGO 
Number of units 
assembledit. mise eicccens 132,000* 126,298+ 135,856 78,163 
(Source: Ward’s Automotive Reports.) *Estimated. +Preliminary. 


With the holiday effects out of the road, auto and truck output should 
return to pre-Memorial Day levels. May sales in excess of 500,000 cars 


guarantee another half million unit production month in June. 
Details on Page 106 


NATIONAL STEEL 


WEEK ENDED PREVIOUS MONTH 
INGOT PRODUCTION JUNE 14 WEEK AGO ‘NGO 
Net tons (thousands) ........ 2,681* 2,653 2,631 1,728 
Index (1947-49=100) ...... 166.9* 165.2 163.8 107.6 
Percentage of capacity ...... 94 94 95 64 
*Estimated. 


Steelmakers still encounter difficulties in lifting operations to desired levels. 
Output has fallen an average of 36,000 tons a week below scheduled rates 
for the last two months. The total, though, has set a record. 

Details on Page 190 


STEEL SCRAP 


PRICE COMPOSITE JUNE 10 "AGO mAcO. ‘AGO 
Paling erace at PINSEaegh $35.50 $35.00 $33.33 $35.67 


A $1 advance in the price of No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap at Pittsburgh 
and a 50 cent increase at Chicago lifted Srrex’s composite 50 cents a ton 
to $35.50. This is a new high since the first week in April. 


Details on Page 202 


FINISHED STEEL 
PRICE INDEX JUNE 9 Mia ee YEAR 


AGO 


Based on Bureau of Labor 


Statistics data (1947-49—100) 186.7 186.7 186.7 181.5 


In view of the possibility of higher steel prices this summer, users are 
pressing for deliveries of June tonnages. Orders usually specify “price at 
time of shipment.” Some deliveries are three weeks behind schedule. 


Details on Page 191 


Clip a Coupon to Win 


In one of our original stories 
on the “Beat - the - Experts” 
contest, Detroit Editor Don 
Postma asked George W. 
Walker, Ford vice president 
and director of styling, what 
he would call his dream car 
rendering. Affable Mr. Walker 
(right) replied: “I suppose Canaveral, but let your 
readers name it.” Among the names submitted: 
The Jasper, from Milton Hackett, Longview, Tex., 
“.. . something compact yet pleasing to the eye”; 
J. H. Quatmann, Cape Girardeau, Mo., likes Star 
Lestial; Visadream is from Edward H. Wheeler, 
Ambler, Pa.; and Triumph Americana is sent 
by Ralph S. Kinker, Machias, Maine. Full color 
prints of the car (below) will go to ten runners- 
up who “Beat-the-Experts” at estimating auto 
production in the U. S. from Jan. | through 
Dec. 31, 1959. The winner will receive a 1/10 
scale model of General Motors’ Firebird III. The 
contest closes at midnight, June 30. 


Not with a Whimper... 


In our May 4th issue, we told the world that 
austenitic manganese (Hadfield) steel, after shot 
peening, could spall under severe continuous 
loading. 

“Not so!” says Norman A. MacLeod of La 
Habra, Calif., the inventor of explosive harden- 
ing. We quote: “I am interested in the article: 
‘This Part Is Hardened with Explosives,’ pp. 
84-85 of Steet, May 4. May I point out that 
shot peening will never cause spalling as practiced 
commercially, even in ordinary steel . . . I did 
say that a heavy load could produce flow since 
the subsurface is still soft and unaffected by shot 
peening.” 

Thank you, Inventor MacLeod, for clearing up 
this point. We're thankful that a man with so 


You Name It... 


Please direct all correspondence to attention of Ed Service, STEEL, 1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


June 15, 1959 
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much experience in handling explosives sent us 
an informative note instead of a package merrily 
ticking away in a plain brown wrapper . . . 


How Judges Keep Impartial 


Though it’s not in the rules (because there 
aren't any), lots of readers have been sending 
along substantiation for names they submit in this 
department’s “You Name It” contest. We don’t 
allow as how we could be prejudiced by a few 
words, but here are some phrases from a New 
England reader that sound like they were re- 
corded in one of the planning sessions which 
preceded the department’s launching. We’ve 
edited the letter so his suggestion is deleted. 

“Most of us read these pages in technical 
journals . . . to provide ourselves with a lift from 
the more serious, heavily concentrated reading 
of technical articles; we are looking for refresh- 
ment, and the informality and the conversational 
tone of the page provides it. At the same time, 
the editor is stepping down from his high plane 
of ‘we’ to the more informal ‘Ed.’ It reflects the 
approach of your publication to its readers. Your 
articles, artwork, and advertisements are your 
journal’s character; your reader’s page is your 
journal’s personality.” 


Name [It Soon 


That’s a fine slant on our thinking. Thanks 
for including it. The contest will run until 
midnight, June 23, so you still have time to send 
in a name. Remember, the winner will sport 
Honorary Editor card No. 1. After a brief spell 
of soul searching, we decided that the New 
England entrant would remain in anonymity, and 
his entry will stand on its merit without the 
letter to speak for it. 


Who Said That? 


The subject of anonymous letters has been 
cussed and discussed by editors for years. Here 


I believe 


PRINT NAME 2 — 


automobiles will be produce 
in the U. S. from Jan. 1 through Dec. 31, 1959. 


Mail this to: 
Beat-the-Experts 
STEEL COMPANY, See oe 
Penton Bldg. 
Cleveland 13, a 


fal_?* _ 


Sh = 


ADDRESS 


IF IT’S 


use’ 


Luster-on’ 


Chromates 
on Zinc 


Now... ata low, lowcost... 
you can get brilliantly bright and 
sparkling colors from an improved 
Luster-On Chromate dip process for 
your zinc-plated small parts. 


And...even more importan‘s... 
these are not just dull identification 
colors. They are glamorous and 
sales-building golds, yellows, blues, 
reds, greens, violets, brass and cop- 
per hues, 


Write today for the full story 
on revolutionary LUSTER-ON 
COLOR. Sample processed free. 


Other Luster-On Finishes 
e Clear or iridescent on zinc or cadmium 
e Permanent bright for copper or brass 
® Clear or dyed for aluminum 
All easy to produce, consistent to 


control, giving long corrosion pro- 
tection. 


The \@v> 


emical 


Corporation 


72 Waltham Ave. * Springfield 9, Mass. 


West Coast: Crown Chem. & Engr., Los Angeles & San Francisco 
Canadian Licensee: Alloycraft Ltd., Montreal 


You Name It... 


are a couple of cases in point. 

We have a letter from a reader, who shall be 
nameless (because he initialed his letter TBF, 
for Truly B. Fuddled) asking Acton Chance: 

“Who was going to pay the $67,000 taxes? 
Russians? (in “The Case of the Vanishing Taxes,’ 
Steet, May 11, pp. 100-101). Why not award 
all domestic contracts at double the bid price and 
rake in the taxes? If the Navy will save $37,000 
on every contract it places, our tax bill should 
drop a zillion bux. Yours, TBF.” 

We'd like to answer dear TBF thusly: “Ever 
hear of ‘paper’ savings? It’s like ‘paper’ profits, 
only worse.” Here’s another example of the anon- 
ymous writer who deserves an answer, but we 
can’t give one: 

“Referring to Stee, for May 18th, first para- 
graph, p. 47, where David McDonald demands a 
four day, 32 hour week every four weeks. Why 
doesn’t the press emphasize that this is another 
form of featherbedding? Sincerely, A. Reader.” 


And We Reply .. . 


It’s a matter of policy to refrain from pub- 
lishing anonymous letters in SreEL. If you believe 
that your views will jeopardize your job, or some 
such, we suggest you send letters to us on your 
company’s letterhead and include your name and 
title. We have to validate inquiries. If your 
letter is sufficiently compelling, and if you spe- 
cifically request that we don’t divulge your name, 
the letter will be published in anonymity. 


Bluecollars Get Bleached 


A few months ago, the U. S. Department of 
Labor disclosed that a decided shift had taken 
place in the American labor force. For the first 
time, the number of people in whitecollar jobs 
exceeded those in bluecollar jobs. While digging 
out material for next week’s story, “Labor Recruits 
Whitecollar Members,” Washington Editor Jack 
Botzum had this picture snapped in front of the 
AFL-CIO offices. Says Jack: “This serves to 
prove that not every editor gathers material by 
sitting in the National Press Club.” 

Jack also covered the offices of the USW, UAW, 
the Labor Department, and others, to round up 
a balanced story on these concerted drives. 


STEEL 


IN EACH 880 POD-PYLON, rear engine mount 
“horseshoe” frame — of nickel-plated, chrome- 
alioy steel—grips the powerful General Electric 
CJ-805-3 engine. Republic Alloy Steels offer ex- 
ceptionally high strength-to-weight ratios with the 
highest strength values. Uniform response to heat 
treatment assures complete deep hardening pene- 
tration, plus hard, wear-resistant surfaces. Send 
for additional information. 


ant Stk Produc 
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REPUBLIC’S NEW 
HIGH-STRENGTH POWDER, 
TYPE HS6460, 


is ideal for sinterings of highly 


stressed components. Provides 
minimum tensile strength of 
60,000 psi at 6.4 density as 
sintered ... 100,000 psi after 
heat treatment. Less than 
.004% shrinkage from die 
size at 6.4 density. Available 
in quantities up to and in- 
cluding 12 tons or multiples. 
Can be used with existing op- 
erating equipment. Mail coupon 
for technical data sheet. 


MAJOR 880 TITANIUM USES are (1) fixed outboard nacelle 
assembly—107.8 pounds per nacelle, 215.6 pounds per 
airplane; (2) lip assembly anti-icing nose cowl— 53.8 pounds 
per nacelle, 215.2 pounds per airplane; and (3) right hand 
access door assembly—41.2 pounds per nacelle, 164.8 
pounds per airplane. Republic supplies a major portion of 
the 870 pounds of titanium that goes into each Convair 880. 


| REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION i 
| DEPT. ST -7818 | 
| 1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO | 
Have a metallurgist call: Send more information on: | 

O Alloy Steel O Alloy Steel | 
| 0 Stainless Steel O Stainless Steel | 
| OTitanium O Titanium | 
| OType HS6460 Metal O Type HS6460 Metal | 
| Powder Powder | 
| Name Title 
Company. | 
| Address 
| City ee ee Ope State | 
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‘Fyre-Freez’ and the Kidde seal are trademarks of Walter Kidde & Company, Ince. 
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FROM 
KIDDE! 


\ 


REMOVE HOSE 


2Y/2-gallon 
anti-freeze (loaded stream) 


2Y/2-gallon 
pressurized water 


The easiest-to-operate portable fire 
extinguishers on the market today! 


Here, for the first time, is a practical, sensible design for pressurized 
water and loaded stream extinguishers. No inverting, no bumping, 
no valves to turn, no pins-to pull coats | oe automatically releases 
when nozzle removed ). 


These two new stainless steel Kidde portables feature simple, one- 
two operation—just aim at fire and push the button. Notice the way 
the hose is stored, safely out of the way. Notice the wide-open 
handle—to insure fast action even in gloved hands. Notice the dust- 
and-waterproof pressure gauges—which show at a glance whether the 
units are fully charged. All of the features—plus the slim design and 
light weight of these Kidde portables—make them the easiest-to-store, 
easiest-to-carry, easiest-to-operate portables on the market today. 


Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. Available in pressurized 
water for fires in ordinary combustibles, or anti-freeze loaded stream 
for fires in ordinary combustibles and flammable liquids. For more 
information, write to Kidde today. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
OO ier Main St., Belleville 9, N. J. 
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Y Walter Kidde & Company of Canada Ltd., 


A S 
U Ws = Montreal—Toronto— Vancouver 


‘Lux-O-Matic’, 
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The words ‘Kidde’, ‘Lux’, 


CALENDAR 


OF MEETINGS 


June 15-17, American Nuclear Society: 


National meeting, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 
Society’s address: 86 E. Randolph St., 
Chicago 1, Ill. Executive secretary: 


Octave J. Du Temple. 


June 15-18, American Electroplaters So- 
ciety: Annual meeting and _ industrial 
finishing exposition, Statler-Hilton and 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotels, and Detroit 
Artillery Armory, Detroit. Society’s ad- 
dress: 445 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J. 
Executive secretary: John P. Nichols. 


June 16-19, American Marketing Associa- 
tion: National conference, Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, Cleveland. Association’s address: 
27 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. Execu- 
tive director: William C. Gordon Jr. 


June 21-23, Alloy Casting Institute: An- 
nual meeting: Homestead Hotel, Hot 
Springs, Va. Institute’s address: 286 Old 
Country Rd., Mineola, N. Y. Executive 
vice president: E. A. Schoefer. 


June 21-24, Drop Forging Association: An- 
nual meeting, Essex and Sussex Hotels, 
Spring Lake, N. J.  Association’s ad- 
dress: Public Square Bldg., Cleveland 
13, Ohio. Executive vice president: 
Dwight M. Allgood. 


June 21-26, American Institute of Electri- 
cal Engineers: Summer meeting, Olym- 
pic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Institute’s 
address: 33 W. 39th St., New York 18, 
N. Y. Secretary: N. S. Hibshman. 


June 22-23, Powder Metallurgy Parts 
Manufacturers Association: Membership 
and directors meeting, Skytop Lodge, 
Pocono Mountains, Pa. Information: 
Hanson & Shea Inc., 1 Gateway Cen- 
ter, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


June 22-26, Air Pollution Control Associa- 
tion: Annual meeting, Hotel Statler-Hil- 
ton, Los Angeles, Calif. Association’s 
address: 4400 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 13, 
Pa. Executive secretary: Harry M. Pier. 


June 22-26, American Society for Test- 
ing Materials: Annual meeting, Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Society’s address: 1916 Race St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. Executive secretary: 
Robert J. Painter. 


July 13-15, Truck-Trailer Manufacturers. 
Association: Semiannual meeting, Home- 
stead Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. Associa- 
tion’s address: 710 Albee Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. Executive manager: John 
B. Hulse. 


July 29-Aug. 1, National Tool & Die 
Manufacturers Association: Summer | 
board meeting, Grand Hotel, Mackinac 
Island, Mich. Association’s address: 907 | 
Public Square Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Executive vice president: George S. 
Eaton. 


STEEL 


Implementation of General Electric’s “Ring of the Future” will take you through the compara- 
tively low-cost steps of modernization to practical automation of your reversing hot mill. Increased 
process and system efficiency will result in reduced operating costs. Greater speed and more pre- 
cise control will minimize your non-productive rolling time, increase yield. For full information 
on Automation through Modernization, write today for General Electric’s “Ring of the Future’’* kit. 


ee oS es moe 


THE “RING OF THE FUTURE’ KIT IS GENERAL ELECTRIC’S GUIDE 
TO AUTOMATION THROUGH MODERNIZATION. 


TO: SECTION 804-2 : 
_ GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY : 
DATA | __-—sSCHENECTADY 5, NEW YORK _ 
PROCESS | SENSING LOGGING Please send me G.E.’s ‘’Ring of the Future’? kif, 
(STORING & PRESENTING) eo : : 
Nome : 


Position = Company 


Address - 


_ City — State 


POWER __ Automation Through Modernization 


neue en ; : GENERAL @B ELecTRIC 


*Copyright 1958, General Electric Company 


Top-Hat Quality 
IN 
Perforated Meta 


The popular Diamond Per- pap 
forated-metal patterns shown o, 
above are only a few of the 
many illustrated and describ- 
ed in our 32-page Catalog 
No. 39. All of these standard 
patterns are available in a 
wide range of unit-opening 
sizes and we are always equal- 
ly pleased to quote on orig- 
inal designs of any type or 
size. 


Catalog 39 also _ illustrates 
and describes our high-quali- 
ty lines of Ornamental Cane, 
Perforated-Metal Sheets for 
Accoustical installations and 
Heavy-Duty Architectural 
Grilles. Write, today, for a 
free copy. 


Correspondence is especially invit- 
ed regarding ANY requirement 
for perforated-metal panels or 
parts. We are equipped to fabri- 
cate special sections to any desired 
extent and welcome opportunities 
to make money-saving suggestions. 


DIAMOND MFG. CO. 


WYOMING “rc PA, 
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Metalworking's Capacity to Rise 2.7% 


One in three metalworking plants will 
hike capacity in the coming six months, 
STEEL found in a survey of 6000 plant 
managers (Page 87). Manufacturers 
of instruments and related products 
and producers of primary metals will 
see the largest percentage gains in ca- 
pacity. It doesn’t mean an expansion 
boom this year, but it may signal the 
beginning of one. Metalworking lifted 
capacity only about 1.7 per cent dur- 
ing 1958’s second half. 


Employment Hits New High 


Jobholders increased to a record 66 million in mid-May—a gain of | million 
in a month. The factory workweek rose to 4014 hours—highest May average 
since 1955. Unemployment fell by 240,000 in the month—12 times the 
normal seasonal drop. It stood at 4.9 per cent of the labor force—the first 
time it has been below 5 per cent since November, 1957. Expect unemploy- 
ment to rise in June but don’t look for it to hit 4 million again this year. 


Growing Menace: Red China's Booming Industry 


No laundry ticket, the markings at right spell “China’s steel in- 

dustry” and that spells trouble. You can expect Red China’s 
production of capital goods to spiral 46 per cent this year and 

output of consumer goods to climb 34 per cent. “Production of al 
several hundred million tons of steel within ten years is not 
impossible,” says Hsueh Pao-ting, top economic planner. China’s 

leaders admit the 1959 goal of 18 million tons of steel is far Ag 
short of the needs of its 600 million people. But they claim last ‘ 
year’s successes prove they can advance rapidly. Steel production Ay 
rose from 5.4 million tons in *57 to 11.1 million tons in °58. Pig \ 
iron output climbed from 5.9 million to 13.7 million tons. Produc- z 
tion of metal cutting machine tools soared from 10,000 units to 5 
50,000. Goals for 1959: 18 million tons of steel, 23 million tons of 2 
pig iron, 75,000 machine tools (Page 99). ca 


Signs of Economic Times Spell Good Business 


New orders for industrial supplies and machinery in April were only 1.4 
per cent below the record set in March, reports the American Supply & 
Machinery Manufacturers’ Association . . . New orders in April for foundry 
equipment were slightly below the March rate but still better than any 1958 
month, reports the Foundry Equipment Manufacturers’ Association . . . The 


nical Outlook—Page 141 Market Outlook—Page 18] 
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METALWORKING OUTLOOK 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association predicts 1959 retail deliveries 
of air conditioners of 1.6 million to 1.75 million units—18 to 30 per cent 
better than last year’s . . . Reynolds Metals Co. is boosting primary alumi- 
num output to 100 per cent of capacity (601,000 tons) . . . Sales of invest- 
ment castings will increase 20 per cent this year, predicts Investment Cast- 
ing Institute . . . Sales of factory-built homes will pass the 135,000 mark for 
a record this year, reports the Home Manufacturers Association. 


Who's Who in Atomic Submarine Building 


America’s first Polaris-firing submarine, the 
George Washington (pictured), slipped into 
the Thames River at Groton, Conn., last week. 
It’s our first fleet ballistic missile sub and 
means we can soon deliver a nuclear payload 
to virtually any target in the Soviet Union in 
a matter of minutes—without relying on the 
co-operation of any other nation. The George 
Washington carries 16 Polaris “birds” with a 
range of 1725 miles. It sets a new high point 
in destructive force. The sub market is a 
growing one for metalworking (Page 94). 


You May Have to Finance a Strike Against Yourself 


GE Gets Set for the Sixties 


That’s the implication of a Supreme Court decision made last week in a Ford 
Motor Co. test case. The decision allows collection of unemployment com- 
pensation by workers who must be laid off due to part shortages resulting 
from a strike in another state. Example: If the UAW struck GM’s Central 
Foundry in Danville, Ill., causing shutdowns at many GM plants in other 
states, the idle workers could collect UC benefits. 


An array of new special machines will add 
more than 20 per cent to the capacity of Gen- 
eral Electric Co.’s Large Steam Turbine-Gen- 
erator Dept. at Schenectady, N. Y. (Page 92). 
They ll enable the department to turn out 
(annually) turbine-generator units with an 
output of 10 million kw (vs. 7.5 million be- 
fore). Among the new equipment: A tape con- 
trolled milling machine (picture), a vertical 
stub-bar boring machine four stories tall. 


Battle of Ogden Dunes Rages On 
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It looks like National Steel Corp. will be delayed for at least several more 
weeks from breaking ground for a new plant at Ogden Dunes, Ind. Porter 
County, which wants heavy industry in the area, has overridden little Ogden 
Dunes’s prohibitive zoning regulations, but the town is appealing the ruling. 
A hearing will be held in La Porte County (after a change of venue) on 
National Steel’s case. Another hearing on Inland Steel Co.’s case (it, too, 
owns land in the area) will come up later. Complicating the already com- 
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plex situation: Portage Township (pro heavy industry) is trying to incor- 
porate within Porter County, but another little community is trying to 
block the move. And Sen. Paul Douglas (D., Ill.), whose Chicago area 
constituents like to picnic and camp at Ogden Dunes, is pushing a bill to 
create a national park there. Prediction: National will build a plant there 
but only after much costly delay. 


SAE Looks at Cheidels Competition Cars of the Future 


The Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers goes into session at Atlantic 
City, N. J., this week. It will hear 
about: Detroit’s coming small cars 
going the economy-comfort route 
rather than the more austere Euro- 
pean .. . eliminating spare tires to 
get extra trunk space . . . glass roofs 

. . smaller engines and chemical 
fuels . . . simpler styling (Page 105). 


Canada's Steelmen Feel Imports Too 


The 2 per cent cut in British steel prices (effective June 1) is toughening 
: foreign competition in Canada. British wire products were selling below 
Canadian prices on both seaboards before the reduction. But Steel Co. of 
Canada Ltd. says its chief battle is with Belgian and German steel, which 
is undercutting even the British prices. “Heavy tonnages” of bars, angles, 
and rounds are going into Canada, reports L. T. Craig, Stelco’s vice presi- 
dent of sales. The opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway has definitely accel- 
erated imports, he says. Look for more interest in British steel among U. S. 
steel consumers—especially if a strike causes shortages (Page 183). Some 
23,000 tons of foreign steel entered three U. S. ports (Chicago, Detroit, and 
Cleveland) during the last week in May. Milwaukee, Buffalo, and Toledo 
are getting tonnages too. 


Steel Strike Threat Brings Problems 


. You can’t expect steel mills to operate at capacity 

a right up to the strike deadline. Nor can you expect 
capacity operations to resume for at least a couple 
weeks after a settlement. Steelmakers must start 
slowing down output in the next few days and plan 
to halt production completely on June 29 (more 
than a day before the strike deadline) unless a 
clear agreement is reached. Reason: Prevent dam- 
age to producing facilities (Page 90). 


"Right to Work’ Gets Reverse Twist 


Look for labor to take the initiative in next year’s fight over banning the 
union shop. Union leaders figure efforts to kill the right to work laws in 
several states will bring out a heavy labor vote for the Democrats. Repub- 
licans have given little indication that they'll try to get the laws adopted in 
states that don’t have them. Unionists aren’t as much interested in killing 
the laws as they are in getting a prolabor Congress—one that won’t enact 
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METALWORKING OUTLOOK 


sweeping reforms, the thing union chiefs fear most. It’s another reason 
for you to get more active in politics. 


Shaped Materials Beat the Cost Crisis 


Engineers at Rohr Aircraft Corp., Chula Vista, 
Calif., trimmed 20 per cent off the cost of mak- 
ing complex jet engine mounts by fabricating 
them from both standard and special shaped ma- 
terials. Shown installed, the mount is made from 
six tailored forgings and pieces of bar and sheet 
stock. Other companies are finding that special 
shapes can cut manufacturing costs, sometimes 
trim material costs too. Check the factors on 
Page 142 that should influence your choice be- 
tween standards and specials. 


oe, 


New Packaging Innovation: Color on Corrugated Cartons 


You can now put four to six color pictorial reproductions on your corrugated J 
containers, thanks to a new process developed by Progress Lithographing Co., 4 
Cincinnati. The firm expects the idea to catch fire as a marketing technique 
with makers of appliances, toys, sporting goods, tools, garden equipment, 
building materials, auto parts, and other items. 


April Was Record Month for Manufacturing 


Manufacturers’ shipments and new orders set records in April, reports the 
Department of Commerce. For the durable goods industries: Sales rose to 
$15.8 billion, up $3.9 billion from April, 1958; new orders hit $15.6 billion, 
up $4.7 billion; unfilled orders stood at $47.1 billion, up $3.1 billion. 


ins 


Steel-Hungry Nations Seek New Ore Sources 


Expect the huge iron ore deposits in the wilds of Quebec and Labrador to 
get more attention. At least 24 companies are trying to find a way to wrest 
the ore from the rugged Precambrian shield. Their activities range from ex- 
ploration to advanced technical planning. Some are investigating the eco- 
nomics of shipping ore from Ungava via Greenland to world markets (to 
overcome the problem of a short Arctic shipping season in Hudson Strait). 
Others are concentrating on areas closer to the St. Lawrence River and the 
360 mile railway from Sept-Iles, Que., to Schefferville, about 700 miles 
northeast of Montreal. Canadian officials predict that by 1965 Canada’s iron 
ore shipments will reach 53 million tons annually vs. 20.7 million in 1957. 


Straws in the Wind 


Russia says it’s building the world’s largest blast furnace; it will produce 4500 
to 5500 tons of pig iron a day . . . Renault is now the world’s sixth larg- 
est producer of automobiles . . . Algoma Steel Corp. will build Canada’s 
first wide flange beam mill; it’s to be in production by late 1960 . . . Hertz 
Corp. may expand into the machinery rental business . . . Small business won 
$79.2 million worth of government contracts in April—$10.8 million more 
than in March . . . Use of aluminum foil combined with paper, film, and 
board will show a 50 per cent increase (to 150 million Ib annually) over 
the next five years, says the Laminated Foil Manufacturer’s Association. 
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‘How to Meet Foreign Competition 


In practically any conversation among businessmen, the subject inevitably 
swings to foreign competition. 

The challenge is formidable (see “Meeting Foreign Competition,” Page 131). 
European and Japanese plants rebuilt since the war are modern and highly effi- 
cient. Their products are being marketed aggressively, not only in their home 
countries in competition with American products but in practically every other 
Western country, including the U. S. 


In Latin America and Africa, there is a strong resurgence of nationalism 
and an urge to industrialize. 

The European Economic Community (Germany, France, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and Luxembourg) will eventually be a free trading area with 
external tariffs. 

Seven other nations (Britain, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Austria, Switzer- 
land, and Portugal) are planning a similar economic unit which may eventually 
join the EEC in mutually reducing trade barriers. 

Next year, 40 nations (including the U. S.) adhering to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade will meet in Geneva to negotiate reciprocal trade 
agreements. 

With the emphasis on freer trade in the Western orbit, it is practically futile 
for any American company to expect relief from the U. S. Tariff Commission. 

As a matter of fact, a growing number of American companies are becoming 
convinced that freer foreign competition is a good thing. 

Abroad, they are serving their export markets through foreign-owned plants 
or licensees. 

At home, they are attacking the problem through improved engineering, care- 
ful selection of materials, cost cutting production facilities, new and better prod- 
ucts, and skillful marketing. 

The problem of foreign competition will grow, not diminish, but it is not 
beyond solution. Faced squarely, it may not turn out to be the bugaboo many 
people believe it to be. 
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“ada a dash of coke 


That's exactly what Inland’s technical chefs will do when its giant, new sintering plant is completed 
in June. A single day's mix—4300 tons of iron ore particles, 500 tons of crushed limestone, 250° 
tons of fine coke—will bake a cake of clinkers which can be fed directly into blast furnaces. Result— 
better, faster reduction of raw iron ore to pig iron, blast furnace production upped 10%—™more and 
more Inland steel to feed the hungry production lines of fast-expanding Mid-America manufacturing 


Building Today with an Eye to Tomorrow 


IN LAND STEE L COMPANY. Ole Meni hae ian 


aa JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 

eet © Cliicagos {line INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Davenport - Detroit - Houston + Indianapolis” INLAND STEEL CONTAINER COMPANY* 
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Aetalworking Capacity: Up 2.7% in 2nd Half 


IE IN THREE metalworking 
nts will boost production ca- 
ity in the second half, STEEL 
nd in a survey of 6000 plant 
nagers. 

t points up the optimism metal- 
‘king management has regained 


the last six months. In a similar 
vey conducted last December, 
y 37.1 per cent of the plant man- 
rs said they would expand ca- 
ity during all of 1959. 
)F those expanding capacity in 
second half, 7 in 10 will buy 
ipment; | in 3 will build plant 
itions; | in 8 will build plants. 
1e of the new capacity is com- 
as a side benefit as metalwork- 
buys new, more efficient equip- 
1t in its drive to lower unit pro- 
tion costs. Manufacturers of ma- 
al handling equipment and semi- 
ymated production machines will 
their sales curves gain alti- 


> 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 


e¢ No Boom Yet — Metalworking 
will not see an expansion boom this 
year—but the managers’ optimistic 
forecasts may signal the beginning 
of one. Metalworking hiked ca- 
pacity only about 1.7 per cent dur- 
ing the second half of 1958, so the 
gain in the coming six months will 
be a full percentage point better 
than the year-earlier mark. But 
you have to go back only to 1957’s 
second half to find a better six 
month period. Metalworking lifted 
capacity about 4.5 per cent then. 


e But Some Solid Groundwork— 
The most significant capacity in- 
crease is the 3.9 per cent planned 
by the primary metal industries. 
Steelworkers expect their operating 
rate to drop to around 70 per cent 
in the third quarter if there is no 
strike. So why expand? Steel com- 
pany managers are looking ahead 
to the 1960s. They foresee soar- 


ing sales curves. So do aluminum 
producers. Some think U. S. con- 
sumption of aluminum will reach 
4.2 million tons annually by 1965 
vs. 2 million to 2.3 million tons this 
year. Few foundries are expanding 
now; they already have quite a bit 
of idle capacity. But many are 
mechanizing lines to lower produc- 
tion costs. 


e Despite Problems—One of the 
biggest deterrents to the purchase of 
new equipment is the nation’s out- 
moded tax structure. In fact, the 
managers named inadequate depre- 
ciation allowances as the number 
five problem facing metalworking 
today (after price competition, in- 
flation, pressure for wage increases, 
and tax reforms in general). 


e Who'll Expand Most—Manufac- 
turers of instruments and related 
products will hike capacity the 
most. Here’s how major industry 
groups rank and how much each 
will boost capacity in the coming 
six months: 


Instruments, etc ........ 5.1% 
Rrimanyeiictals eee 3.9% 
Transportation equip. ..3.6% 
Electrical machinery ...2.3% 


Nonelectrical machinery .2.3% 
Fabricated metal products 2.1% 
Other metalworking ....3.0% 


e Small Firms Optimistic—Plants 
employing less than 500 will in- 
crease capacity 2.8 per cent; those 
employing 500 or more will hike 
it 2.1 per cent. More than | in 
10 of the small firms will build 
new plants. One in three will build 
additions (vs. 1 in 4 for the larger 
plants). About 7 in 10 small 
plants will purchase equipment. 


e Who'll Buy Equipment—Of the 

plants that will add capacity, here’s 

how many will buy equipment: 
Primary metals. -..3e5 84.6% 
Instruments, etc. ...... 15.2% 
Electrical machinery ...74.3% 
Fab. metal products... .17.7% 
Transportation equip.. .68.4% 
Nonelectrical machinery 60.5% 
Other metalworking ... .82.6% 


For capital spending 
forecast, turn page 
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Plant & Equipment Spending Climbs Sharply 


(Billions of dollars, seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 


July-Sept. Apr.-June July-Sept. Apr.-June 

Totalss.. aygioncc,n Sol &. ee 33.39 32.29 29.61 30.32 
Manufdcturing +. 0) ae ae 12.82 11.95 10.86 1253 
Durablesqoodsies ee ee 6.31 5.75 ake syiev/ 
Primary: irons & steele. 2 2): som eee) ee 1.38 1.14 1.20 1227 
Primary nonferrous metals ....... 0.34 0.37 0.35 0.44 
Electrical machinery & equip... .... 0.52 0.50 0.43 0.47 
Machinery, except electrical ...... 1.01 0.88 0.84 0.96 
Motor vehicles & equipment...... 0.70 0.61 0.52 0.63 
Transportation equip., except above. . 0.42 0.37 0.35 0.36 
MAIC asezie eek wae caets a tie ere, 0.97 1.02 0.88 0.92 
Railroads aan: sw.cvran ass ee Ries 1.07 0.99 0.63 0:77 
Transportation, other than rail. ...... 2.06 2.06 1.29 1.40 
Publicnutilities cane ie en cen 5.94 5.91 6.10 97, 
Gommencials&others* . .. 1a es 10.53 10.36 9.85 9.73 


*Includes trade, service, finance, communication, and construction industries. 


EXPECT U. S. businessmen to 
spend $32.5 billion for plants and 
equipment this year—nearly 7 per 
cent more than they did last year. 
That’s the prediction of the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission and 
the Department of Commerce. 

It means capital spending will 
come within 12 per cent of the 
record $37 billion spent in 1957. 
SEC-Commerce predicts business- 
men will invest in plant and equip- 
ment at an annual rate of $33.39 
billion in the third quarter. The 
agencies peg the second quarter rate 
at $32.29 billion (vs. $30.62 billion 
in the first quarter and $29.97 bil- 
lion in 1958’s final quarter). The 
capital spending decline reached its 
low point (a $29.61 billion annual 
rate) in the third quarter of 1958. 


© Metalworking’s Pace—Producers 
of durable goods are expected to 
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spend more than $6 billion this 
year—about $550 million more than 
they did last year. They’ll account 
for half the increase for manufac- 
turing industries. 

Primary iron and steel producers 
will spend $1.281 billion in °59 (vs. 
$1.192 billion in *58 and $1.722 bil- 
lion in *57). The primary non- 
ferrous industries will spend only 
about half as much as they did in 
ole 

Electrical machinery makers will 
show a gain of about 10 per cent 
this year vs. last, and the nonelec- 
trical machinery people will spend 
about $34 million more this year 
than last. 


¢ Rails Start Climb—The nation’s 
railroads, suffering seriously from 
lack of capital, will nevertheless 
spend $867 million this year—$113 
million more than they did last 


year. But they'll be far from their 
$1.4 billion peak in 1957. It is re- 
ported that the rails will scrap more 
freight cars than they'll buy this 
year. And | in 10 freight cars re- 
portedly will have to be repaired 
this year. SEC-Commerce predicts 
the rails will invest at an annual 
rate of $1.07 billion in ’59’s third 
quarter—nearly double the rate in 
1958’s last quarter (when they hit 
their recession low point). 


e The Growingest Group—Keep 
your eye on the big category labeled 
“commercial and other” (see table) 
by SEC-Commerce. The trade, serv- 
ice, finance, communication, and 
construction industries appear to be 
on the threshold of a building boom. 
They’re preparing for the big sales 
gains theyll get with the family 
formation increases that are coming 


in the 1960s. 
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Cost conscious, expansion minded crowd seeks . . . 


Lift from Material Handling 


SALES of material handling equip- 
ment will increase some 60 per 
ent in the next ten years, predict- 
d W. A. Meddick, president of El- 
vell-Parker Electric Co., as the Ma- 
erial Handling Institute’s 1959 Ex- 
osition got underway at Cleveland 
ast week. 

He expects industry sales this 
ear to be 15 to 18 per cent over 
ast year’s. Equipment builders 
lisplaying their wares were in ac- 
ord. Gilbert W. Chapman, presi- 
lent of Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
old Sree. that incoming orders 
or the first five months were about 
0 per cent ahead of last year’s. 
le predicts that his company will 
robably establish a sales record 
his year. 

Evidence of increased interest in 
andling was shown by a record 
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30,000 registrants. Elmer F. Twy- 
man, senior vice president of Yale 
& Towne, says that users are mak- 
ing up for what they didn’t pur- 


chase in 1958. 


e Equipment builders have been 
preparing for expected sales in- 
creases through vigorous product 
development programs. 

The result of their planning was 
evident. Probably more new equip- 
ment was on display than at any 
previous show. 

Clark Equipment Co, introduced 
a 50,000 lb capacity straddle carrier 
that will transport and stack 8 x 8 
x 24 ft shipping containers. It can 
drive over a string of railroad flat- 
cars to remove a container from a 
middle car. Loads other than con- 
tainers—steel plates, ingots, bales— 


can be stacked 8 to 12 ft high. 


Nearly all truck builders ex- 
hibited narrow aisle models. Many 
showed trucks that can operate in 
low headroom areas and still stack 
high in warehouses. New drive 
systems were in evidence too. 


New shapes in fork trucks were 
also in evidence. Yale & Towne in- 
troduced a sideloading model which 
can stack higher than 14 ft in mini- 
mum width aisles. Automatic 
Transportation Co. showed a fork 
truck which can move in any di- 
rection with any shaped load. 


Barrett-Cravens Co. had four of 
its operatorless Guide-O-Matic trac- 
tors in operation, their movements 
programed on magnetic tape from 
a programing panel. 


Automatic conveying systems 
were in abundance in monorail 
types and chain, cable, wheel, 
roller, and belt models. Rapids- 


Standard Co, devoted much of its 
display space to its new pressure 
sensing wheel conveyor. Colum- 
bus McKinnon Chain Corp. em- 
phasized its Power-Flex power and 
free conveyor equipped with Tele- 
matic dispatch control which auto- 
matically guides a carrier. 

Those are only a few of the new 
products exhibited. In all, 237 ex- 
hibitors displayed products in 40 
major classes of handling equip- 
ment. 


e The 1959 exposition may be the 
last national show sponsored by 
the Material Handling Institute. 
The association has announced a 
regional trade show program of at 
least four expositions for 1960 and 
ol: 

Prime reason for the change: To 
take the products to the markets, 
Robert F. Moody, chairman of the 
MHI expositions committee, told 
STEEL. 

First of the regional shows will 
be in Commonwealth Armory, 
Boston, June 6-8, 1960. The Ken- 
tucky Fair & Exposition Center, 
Louisville, will house an exposi- 
tion Nov. 8-10, 1960. A show will 
be held at the Cow Palace in San 
Francisco, Feb. 22-24, 1961. Phila- 
delphia Convention Hall will be the 
scene of an exposition May 9-11, 
1961. Mr. Moody said that MHI 
will not make any decision about 
a future national show until the 
results of the regional shows can 
be analyzed. 
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Coke Ovens 
Last oven will be pushed 15 


to 24 hours before strike 
deadline 


Blast Furnaces 


Eight hours of work are re- 
quired to bank them 


Open Hearths — 
Final heat must be charged 
more than 20 hours before 
deadline 


Mill Shutdown May Start Within Days 


STEELMAKERS must start slowing 
down output in the next few days 
and plan to halt production com- 
pletely on June 29, more than a 
day before the strike deadline, un- 
less a clear labor agreement makes 
it unnecessary to continue such a 
program to protect equipment and 
products. The precautionary meas- 
ures must be initiated even though 
producers still hope to avert a gen- 
eral strike. 

Pushing the last of the coke ovens, 
banking blast furnaces, and tapping 
final open hearth heats are the 
jobs to be done before a walkout, 
if it comes. Producers will be clos- 
ing down processing lines day by 
day, moving out the specially fin- 
ished products which would spoil 
in a long shutdown. 


e Stopping coal supplies is an early 
chore in the winding up process. 
Mines must be notified to halt 
shipments two to seven days before 
deadline, depending on mine-mill 
distance. Steelmakers will have to 
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call their halts well in advance of 
the miners’ annual holiday starting 
June 26. 


e Timing the last open hearth heat 
is the critical shutdown factor. 

The final heat will be charged 
into the open hearths more than 
20 hours before strike deadline. In 
that time, the heat will be tapped, 
poured, and stripped of the ingot 
molds. Soaking pits, blooming 
mills, and slabbing mills can op- 
erate until the final hour. Ingots 
will be left in the pits to cool until 
operations are resumed. 

If there’s a strike, silica roof fur- 
naces will be shut down and al- 
lowed to cool for the duration. Basic 
open hearths, however, must be 
fired with natural gas and main- 
tained at about 1000° F. All metal 
has to be removed from the open 
hearths to keep it from “freezing” 
in the furnaces. 


© Banking of coke ovens and blast 
furnaces will depend on open hearth 
schedules. 


The last coke oven will be pushed 
some 15 to 24 hours ahead of shut- 
down; if some ovens are given a 
partial charge to maintain gas sup- 
plies and prevent damage to silica 
linings, they will be slowed to about 
1800°F and the coking cycle 
stretched to 40 or 50 hours instead 
of the normal 15 to 18 hours. When 
ovens have been emptied, gas lines 
will have to be purged and coal 
chemical units cleaned of benzene, 
toluene, and other products. 


¢ Banking blast furnace units takes 
8 hours. 

Some 10 hours before a furnace’s 
last cast is tapped, a bank burden 
of coke and blanket of “wet ore” 
from 4 to 6 ft thick will be charged 
into the unit. This cap seals off 
the upward draft in the furnace. 
When the final cast is out, tuyeres 
are removed from the furnace and 
their openings plugged with clay, 
backed by sand. The openings are 
then bricked up to prevent com- 
bustion in the sealed furnace. 


STEEL 


Finally, the furnace bosh is spray 
coated with a fireclay or water glass 
mixture, sealing air off from the 
cooling, contracting brick. The op- 
erator may also force steam into 
the top of the furnace to form a 
back pressure above the ore cap. 

During a walkout, standby em- 
ployees are needed to maintain gas 
supplies to ovens and open hearths, 
and water supplies for cooling sys- 
tems and plant fire hydrants. 


® When operations are resumed, 
returning crews face a_ laborious 
and dangerous job. 

Coke ovens will be ready for 
charging about 4 hours after they 
ire fired; the first push will be made 
about 24 hours later. 

Unsealing and rebricking blast 
urnaces may require 16 to 24 
10urs. Then, air can be introduced 
ind hot blast stoves started. An- 
‘ther 16 to 20 hours will elapse be- 
ore slag is molten and flowing to 
veal breaks in the furnace. Then 
2 hours more will elapse before 
1ot metal will be ready for the open 
earths. 

Initial open hearth heats are 
tarted with high quality scrap. The 
harge must be heated about 24 
jours before the first tap can be 
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made. The first steelmaking is a 
touch and go process of adjustments 
which may go on for a week. 
Why is starting up dangerous? 
An operations manager explains: 
Open hearth roofs may collapse 
suddenly; a blast furnace “break- 
out” may occur where hot metal 
meets water or cooling fixtures; 
metal may explode if it hits moist- 
ture in a ladle. 
Supervisors 


keep careful head 


Will Ike Enter 


NOT DIRECTLY—now. 

Until June 30, look for the Presi- 
dent to confine any direct action 
about the steel labor situation to 
press conference appeals for “states- 
manship” by both sides. Behind 
the scenes, he and his staff will try 
to persuade management and labor 
to settle. 


e But odds are that even the Presi- 
dential prestige will not bring a 
peaceful settlement of the steel dis- 
pute. 

President Eisenhower will increase 
his behind-the-scenes pressure for a 
steel pact as the expected strike 
progresses. If the walkout lasts six 
weeks, he’ll consider asking for the 
80-day cooling off period provided 
for in the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Intervention may come from other 
branches of government, too. Nine 
Senate Democrats have invited 
United Steelworker President David 
McDonald to give them a report 
on the negotiations today (June 
15). U.S. Steel Corp.’s chairman, 
Roger Blough, will report to them 
next Monday, June 22. 


e The steel companies want to 
avoid government intervention, and 
the union isn’t keen about it either. 

It’s about the only point both 
sides agree upon currently. And 
fear of more direct U. S. action 
is the most potent force for peace in 
steel labor. 


e The two sides are still far apart 
but may be getting closer. 

Last week the union presented a 
long list of proposals, but no money 
cost on any of them and was vague 


counts of their crews so accidents 
will be discovered quickly. 

In all, repairs to equipment and 
starting production will take two 
weeks or more. In 1952, the in- 
dustry attained 42 per cent of ca- 
pacity production in the first week 
after the 58 day strike ended. In 
the second week, production was up 
almost to a 90 per cent rate; the 
last 10 per cent is the hardest to 
get, steelmakers say. 


Steel Talks? 


on many. Industry’s estimates of 
the expense of the demands range 
from 75 cents to $1.60 an hour. 

The industry for the first time 
indicated it would change its extend- 
the-contract stand if the USW would 
accept an eight-point program to al- 
low steelmakers to be more efficient. 

The 12 individual teams from 
the big steel companies in the wage 
case will reassemble in New York 
tomorrow to try to get negotiations 
off dead center. Some people last 
week were deducing from this de- 
velopment that a selective strike is 
more likely. Analysis: Still pos- 
sible, but not probable. 

Both sides continue to take their 
cases to the public to a degree never 
before practiced. It disturbs some 
government officials. Labor Secre- 
tary James Mitchell called on the ne- 
gotiators to quit haggling publicly. 


April Strike Toll Rises 


National strike activity followed 
a rising seasonal pattern in April, 
with 350 new strikes taking out 
175,000 workers. A carryover of 125 
stoppages from March raised the to- 
tal April strike idleness to 2.5 mil- 
lion mandays. 

Strikes in the first four months 
of this year have totaled 1025, an in- 
crease over 1958 but below levels in 
other postwar years. More workers 
were involved in stoppages during 
the 1959 period than in any of the 
three previous years. Total strike 
time in this period, including that of 
several large stoppages which have 
continued from 1958, mounted to 7 
million mandays, or about one-fifth 
of 1 per cent of all working time. 
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Turbine buckets up to 72 in. long can be profiled on the above tape 
controlled milling machine. Built at Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit, it is one 
of four. The machines, worth about $1 million, give the designer more 
freedom because nearly any shape can be profiled. They will also cut 
manufacturing leadtime and result in more efficient turbines, say GE 


olficials 


GE Bets Millions 


On Power Boom 


That’s the amount of money management has invested in 19 
new machine tools for the company’s Large Steam Turbine- 
Generator Dept. Five are numerically controlled 


AN array of newly installed special 
machine tools has added more than 
20 per cent to the capacity of Gen- 
eral Electric’s Large Steam Turbine- 
Generator Dept. at Schenectady. 

Discussing the machines at a 
press conference last Thursday, 
Herman R. Hill Jr. said the de- 
partment can now turn out (an- 
nually) turbine-generator units with 
an output totaling 10 million kw. 
Mr. Hill, the department’s man- 
ager of manufacturing, pegged the 
previous peak at about 7.5 million 
kw. 

The new machines, most of them 


wZ 


tailored to GE’s requirements, are 
part of a continuing expansion 
program. Mr. Hill estimates that 
in the next ten years, “we'll have to 
produce as much as 16 million kw 
worth of units in a year.” 

W. W. Kuyper, the department’s 
manager of manufacturing engi- 
neering, (see Page 155) says that 
all the machines represent a joint 
effort in conception and design be- 
tween General Electric and the ma- 
chinery builders. As a reward: “We 
are getting our congratulations (in 
the form of) more efficient opera- 
tions.” 
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A unique application of automa- 
tion to a job shop, the machine 
(below) does 250 operations on gen- 
erator conductor bars, which aver- 
age 19 ft in length. Built by Sim- 
mons Co., Albany, N. Y., the ma- 
chine has six heads, each guided by 
punched cards. The heads move in 
turn down the length of the bar. 
Operations include wire brushing, 
inserting and welding passage plugs 
in place, machining ports and ta- 
pers, and deribbing. The machine’s 
ways are 90 ft long 


Tall as a four-story building, the 
vertical stub-bar boring machine (at 
right) works on 20 ton turbine shells. 
The operator rides on an elevator 
—watches the tool in the cut 
through a closed-circuit television 
hookup. The machine, built by 
Morton Mfg. Co., Muskegon 
Heights, Mich., cost more than $1 
million. It uses numerical control to 
establish both the vertical and ra- 
dial positions of the tool 


This 28 ft long drilling machine, guided by tape, will drill and ream 
more than 2700 holes in generator rotors that weigh as much as 90 tons. 
Built by Baker Bros. Inc., Toledo, Ohio, the machine (above) has a four- 
faced turret, each face having a removable head with five spindles. The 
machine can drill one hole at a time, or five at a time; it can be set up 
for tapping or for tangential milling. The machine, costing about $500,000 
to build and install, handles the work formerly done on conventional ra- 
dials and horizontal boring mills 


Drilling holes in plates as thin as % in., or stacked as thick as 10 in., 
the numerically controlled machine (below), built by Walter P. Hill Inc., 
| Detroit, will put up to 2000 holes in each piece. In addition to drilling, 
the machine, as directed by punched tape, also reams and chamfers. Drill- 
ing speed is 8 to 10 in. a minute. Chips are taken out by a conveyor. The 


: machine is 15!/% ft long 


Study Radioactivity 
Use in Steelmaking 


RADIOACTIVITY’S use in steel- 
making is being surveyed by Nu- 
clear Science & Engineering Corp., 
Pittsburgh. 

It will work under a one year con- 
tract awarded by the American 
Iron & Steel Institute. 

The project will include studies 
with such firms as U. S. Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Na- 
tional Steel Corp., and Crucible 
Steel Co. of America. Senior staff 
members of NSEC will visit the 
companies to find out where new 
or improved methods may _ be 
needed. 

They'll discuss the use of radioiso- 
topes and nuclear techniques in pro- 
duction or quality control, automa- 
tion, inventory control, pilot plants, 
and development operations. 


¢ Possible Uses—Operations to be 
studied may include: 1. Thickness 
and height gaging for solids and 


liquids. 2. Rolling speed control. 
3. Control of melt heats. 4. Bar 
or ingot identification. 5. Scrap 


identification or analysis. 6. Raw 
material analysis. 7. Control of 
pickling baths with respect to im- 
purities or activity. 8. Control of 
coating or plating thicknesses. 9. 
Industrial waste disposal problems. 
10. Rapid procedures for melt anal- 
ysis during heat processes. 11. De- 
tection and characterization of im- 
perfections on internal surfaces of 
tubes. 12. Instrumentation for 
process automation in the above 
areas. 

Other problems in the develop- 
ment of new or improved products 
which may be investigated are these 
two: 

Identification and distribution of 
inclusions and their sources of non- 
segregated impurities and _ their 
sources, and the recovery of raw 
materials from industrial wastes. 

The AISI contract is one of the 
first to be awarded by private in- 
dustry for the study of industrial 
uses of radioactivity. Prior studies 
have been sponsored mainly by the 
Atomic Energy Commission through 
its program for development of iso- 
topes. 
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USS GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
America’s first Polaris-firing sub- 
marine, slipped down the ways into 
the Thames River at Groton, Conn., 
last week. 

| It’s our first fléet ballistic missile 
submarine and means America can 
soon deliver a nuclear payload to 
virtually any target in the Soviet 
Union in a matter of minutes. 

~ Our mushrooming nuclear sub 
fleet now breaks down like this: 
Ten have been launched. Six are in 
commission. Three rhore will be 
commissioned this year, and 15 will 
go into commission next year (see 
4 on Page 94). 


° Fire Power—The George Wash- 
ington will carry 16 Polaris “birds” 
with a range of 1500 nautical miles 
(1725 land miles). Each is armed 
with a thermonuclear warhead. 
‘They give the George Washington 
destructive power equal to all the 
bombs dropped by U. S. planes in 
World War II. Putting it another 
way, its capacity for destruction is 
greater than the total firepower of 
the U. S. Navy between the Revolu- 
tion and World War II, says Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corp., whose Electric 
Boat Div. built the Washington. 


© Vital Statistics—It’s 80 ft longer 
than a 100 yd football field, 32 ft 
wide, and has a displacement of 
5600 tons. It ranks only behind the 
Triton (STEEL, Aug. 25, 1958, p. 
50), as the largest unit in our nu- 
clear sub fleet. 

Construction reguired 2260 long 
tons of steel, and thousands of 
pounds of aluminum, copper alloys, 
lead, and other metals. It required 
70 miles of cable, 24 miles of pipe, 
118 electric motors, 67 tons of weld 
metal, and 3300 separate plans. 
General Dynamics issued 40,000 
purchase orders to subcontractors 
and sent 340,000 material requisi- 
tions to the Electric Boat Div. store- 
house. Its cost will approach $100 


million. 


© Firsts—The George Washington 
will manufacture its own oxygen 
with an electrolytic generator. 

It will be the first submarine to 
have three separate navigational sys- 
tems and special stabilizing equip- 
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ment. One indication of its com- 
plexity: More than 100,000 electric 
connections are found in the missile 
control center alone. 

The George Washington will also 


be the first vessel to have two cont- 
plete crews. They’ll rotate about 
every three months. Purpose: To 
keep the ballistic missile subs con- 
stantly at sea, poised for action. 


Plot Your Productivity Gains 


YEAR-BY-YEAR productivity gains 
are plotted in advance, like plant 
improvements and new facilities, at 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. You 
can use the technique to chart your 
way into a growth position in the 
sixties. Here are some tips which 
were given before the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers by 
George W. Jernstedt, manager of 
Westinghouse’s headquarters manu- 
facturing planning. 

Westinghouse believes the aver- 
age industrial manufacturing plant 
must have a 3 to 5 per cent pro- 
ductivity increase annually to hold 
its own. This means: With infla- 
tion driving up employment and 
material costs, the successful or- 
ganization will have to do better 
than 5 per cent. 

A twofold program for increasing 
productivity and physical growth 
is based on these guides: 1. Plan- 
ning assumes that the output of a 
plant can be increased 3 per cent 
per year with continual planning 
and normal improvements in equip- 
ment and use of materials. 2. Im- 
provement in productivity above 3 
per cent must be obtained by ma- 
jor changes in product, or method, 
or facilities, or a combination. 


e Raising manufacturing produc- 
tivity is the job of three different 
functional groups: The line group, 
control group, and planning depart- 
ment. 

The line organization is charged 
with maintaining employee effi- 
ciency at a reasonable level and ap- 
plying an organized effort to im- 
prove the indirect, or managed cost, 
area. 

Westinghouse believes that in- 
creasing gains in productivity will 
come from the indirect cost area. 

Mr. Jernstedt says: “We place in- 
direct labor under managed costs. 
In the past, when activity increased, 
these costs would rise. But as the 


volume decreased, these costs did 
not come down _ proportionately. 
One of the steps taken by many 
Westinghouse divisions was to es- 
tablish a standard volume—the 
smallest forecast of annual volume 
expected during the next three years. 
All activities of an expense nature 
are geared to the standard volume 
level and are not affected by nor- 
mal fluctuations of volume. 


e The control group is responsible 
for the control of inventories and 
for scheduling of the flow of ma- 
terials. 

The control function improves 
production and control systems, re- 
duces and consolidates paperwork 
into data processing centers. 


e A permanent manufacturing 
planning department is at work in 
every division. 

The planning organization pro- 
vides the professional personnel to 
continually develop new and im- 
proved methods and facilities. “New 
plant planning probably best ex- 
plains how the planning function 
operates. A parallel planning team 
is separated from an activity pres- 
ently producing the product. This 
planning team does not concern it- 
self with the day-to-day job of plan- 
ning operations; it devotes full time 
to the job of planning the new 
plant. These planning teams are 
assigned three to four years in ad- 
vance of the time we expect a ma- 
jor new plant to start operations. 
Where the planning team has been 
particularly aggressive and imag- 
inative in establishing new methods 
in the new plant, we have secured 
improvements in productivity of 20 
per cent,” explains Mr. Jernstedt. 

He believes: “It is not necessary 
to build a new plant to increase 
productivity. It is necessary to 
have a permanent organization de- 
voting full time to initiating projects 
of scope to do an effective job.” 
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WINDOWS OF WASHINGTON 


Rep. Wilbur Mills credited for good timing as . . 


Tax Reform Plan Gets Push 


CIRCUMSTANCES favor some form of tax relief next 
year. 

First, you can see an indication of intent in the 
scheduling of hearings by the House Ways & Means 
Committee (it originates all tax legislation). Credit 
Rep. Wilbur Mills (D., Ark.), chairman of the com- 
mittee, with a superb sense of timing. Hearings start 
Nov. 2, about a year to the day before we go to the 
polls in 1960. They will probably last until Congress 
reconvenes in January, 1960. Tax reform legislation 
could become the major campaign issue that spring. 

Second, a slight surplus in the federal budget for 
fiscal 1960 (which opportunely ends June 30, 1960) 
could bloom into a substantial surplus as personal in- 
come and corporate profits rise. Nothing could be bet- 
ter calculated to give Congress the chance to cut taxes. 

Third, the House passed only a one year extension 
of the 5 per cent (Korean) tax rate. You can assume 
that Representative Mills used his great influence to 
keep the extension down to one year. It was reported 
that some other Democratic leaders wanted a two 
year extension to avoid a corporate tax hassle in an 
election year. 


Objectives of the Tax Hearings 


The Ways & Means Committee has divided its hear- 
ings into four major areas: 1. A general appraisal of 
the tax system to select proper objectives of reform. 2. 
A study of the size and characteristics of individual 
and corporate tax bases. 3. Features of the system 
which have been installed for special reasons and 
which may now need to be re-evaluated. 4. An anal- 
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ysis of the income tax rate structure. 

Business expense deductions will be looked at care- 
fully, the committee promises. They include deprecia- 
tion, depletion (and exploitation and development 
costs), research and development costs, and entertain- 
ment expenses. The tax treatment of retirement plans 
and stock options will also be investigated. 


Here Is Metalworking s Opportunity 


Chairman Mills emphasizes the hearings are the first 
phase of the committee’s study: “The hearings are 
exploratory in character and are intended to determine 
the practical possibilities of establishing a broader in- 
come tax base and lower rates. No legislative pro- 
gram will be undertaken by the committee until in- 
terested persons have been afforded the opportunity 
to express their views.” 

The committee will attempt to work with as few 
preconceptions as possible. Panels of tax experts from 
all phases of the economy will participate, and it wants 
to hear what you want done about taxes. 

As in the case of depreciation last year, Congress 
has opened the door, giving metalworkers an oppor- 
tunity to get some constructive help. The lessons 
learned then still pertain: Industry probably failed 
to get depreciation reforms because it was apathetic 
and because it did not present a united front. It 
couldn’t even agree on what it wanted (STEEL, Mar. 2, 


Da09). 


Renegotiation Appeals Stalled? 


The House’s four year extension of the Renegotiation 
Act contained a little help for metalworking. It pro- 
vided for a U. S. Court of Appeals review of U. S. 
Tax Court decisions on renegotiation cases. But it 
looks as if the Senate will kill this feature. It did last 
year when the act was extended for one year. Thomas 
Coggeshall, Renegotiation Board chairman, withdrew 
his endorsement of the appeals amendment following 
testimony before the Senate Finance Committee. It 
was stated that the tax court is carrying too big a case 
load now. If cases could go on to the Court of Ap- 
peals, more cases would be filed with the tax court, 
said a spokesman for the tax court. 

Charles Stewart, Machinery & Allied Products In- 
stitute, expressed the fears of all businessmen that the 
four year extension is a “long step” toward making re- 
negotiation permanent. 


‘Lobby Talk Must Be Watched 


Metalworking, particularly defense contractors, must 
tread lightly in its attempts to gain tax reforms, warn 
Washington observers. Talk of a “munitions lobby” 
did much to kill renegotiation reform. When de- 
preciation tax reform comes up for discussion in Con- 
gress next year, you can expect plenty of finger 
pointing. 
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Steel Boom in 


iD CHINA is moving menacing- 
up the industrial ladder. Capital 
ods production is expected to 
ral 46 per cent this year. Output 
consumer goods is expected to 
rease 34 per cent. “Production 
several hundred million tons of 
el within ten years is not impos- 
le,’ says Hsueh Pao-ting, top 
momic planner. 


China’s leaders admit Gc 1959 
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goal of 18 million tons of steel is 
far short of its needs for 600 mil- 
lion population. 

But they claim last year’s suc- 
cesses (see Page 102) prove they 
can advance rapidly. Po I-po, Na- 
tional Economic Commission head, 
looks at “objective possibilities’’: 
“Eighteen key iron and steel enter- 
prises will increase capacity to about 
16 million tons. Additions to pres- 
ent works and construction of 24 


Shanghai’s first blast furnace 


China: It's Ominous 


medium sized steel mills will add 6 
million more tons. There are also 
many small steelmaking furnaces.” 


¢ Major weakness of China’s mush- 
rooming industry: It’s big in the 
middle but small at both ends. 
Smelting expanded spectacularly 
last year, outstripping steel rolling 
capacity and ore, coke, and refrac- 
tory production. The Reds hope to 
(Please turn to Page 102) 
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... with a New Plant and 
New Cold Finishing Facilities 
at Coshocton, Ohio 


Universal-Cyclops, one of the leading producers of cold rolled 
stainless steel strip, announces the opening of a new plant at 
Coshocton, Ohio, which will supplement our facilities at Bridge- 
ville, Pa., and greatly augment production capacity to meet the 
ever-increasing demands for UNILOY® Stainless Steel. 


Completely new, this modern plant represents a major step in 
our corporate expansion program. It provides the finest facilities, 
production skills, engineering and metallurgical experience. It con- 
forms to the policies maintained throughout our 75 year history, 
to constantly strive for highest quality standards in our products. 


Customer oriented throughout, personnel and equipment are 
geared to meet the needs of our customers. Large stocks of fin- 
ished coils are maintained at all times for prompt delivery. 


STEEL CORPORATION 
Bridgeville, Pa. 


STAINLESS STEELS 
TOOL STEELS + HIGH TEMPERATURE METALS 


The most modern annealing and pickling line in the industry—over 600 ft. long. Handles two coils up to 24” width. 


lern four-high cold rolling mill. Temper mill provides top of stainless steel 
quality finish. 2 e prompt deli 


This blooming machine was produced at the Shenyang 
plant. Capacity: 800,000 to 1.2 million tons of blooms an- 
nually. It will be installed in a steel works in Tientsin 


STEEL BOOM IN CHINA... 


correct this situation. Output of 
rolled steel is scheduled for a 50 
per cent boost. Other priority proj- 
ects include machine tools, power 
generating equipment, and vehicles. 

The major ore and other raw ma- 
terial mines are expected to double 
production this year. Manganese, 
magnesium and silicon ore, dolo- 
mite, and fire clay output will climb 
steeply. 

Existing batteries of ovens are 
not capable of doubling last year’s 
coke production. The load will fall 
into hundreds of simplified batteries 


to be built this year. A 12 oven 
battery, designed at Anshan, will 
yield 10,000 tons of coke annually. 
Construction time: One month. 
Semimechanized, it can recover coal 
gas, tar oil, nitrogen, and benzol. 
Dairen, which produces most of the 
modern batteries, is to turn out 45 
sets with an aggregate annual ca- 
pacity of 500,000 tons. 


About 600 sets of simplified 
equipment will reportedly yield 3 
million tons of firebrick. 


e Tens of thousands of small iron 
smelting furnaces are being mod- 


Industrial Growth Is Rapid 


(Production rates) 


1959* 
Steel. __id‘si(‘##y 18 million tons 
Pig iron... 23 million tons 
Cogdl.......... 380 million tons 
Electric Power .. 40 billion kw 


Machine Tools . . 75 thousand units 


(Metal Cutting) 


*Communist target. 
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1958 1957 


11.1 million tons 5.4 million tons 
13.7 million tons 5.9 million tons 
270 million tons 


27.5 billion kw 


135 million tons 
13.8 billion kw 


50 thousand units 10 thousand units 


This is an assembly shop at the Shenyang mining equip- 
ment plant in northeast China where metallurgical mining 
machinery is made 


ernized and many tiny blast fur- 
naces and converters are under con- 
struction. 

The blast furnaces are built in 
10 to 14 days. Size: 10.4 to 36.4 
cubic yards. Daily capacity: 8 to 
35 tons. The shell is brick lined 
with heat resistant materials. Gal- 
vanized sheets are used for the 
hearth. These furnaces have upped 
pig iron production in Anhwei pro- 
vince, where iron and coal depo- 
sits are rich, from virtually nothing 
to over | million tons annually 
within six years. The Chinese now 
claim blast furnaces total over 78,- 
000 cubic yards in volume. 


¢ Of the many small iron and steel 
furnaces put in operation last year, 
inefficient operations have been 
eliminated, the Reds claim. 

Others have been grouped into 
integrated systems with rolling mills 
and other equipment. The small 
furnaces account for half of the 
country’s pig iron output. 

A center being built at Tunghwa 
consists of five iron and steel com- 
plexes with 5000 small iron smelting 
furnaces and about 100 small blast 
furnaces. Each complex has an iron 
works with a 16.9 to 331.5 cubic 
yard blast furnace, a steel plant 
with 12 to 60 ton converters, open 
hearths, rolling mills, and coke 
plants. The largest facility will have 
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sig gears fer ball mill machines are made at Shenyang. 
-hina’s machine building industry is emphasizing rolling 
nill, power generating, coal washing, coke oven, mining, 
ind irrigation equipment, and locomotives 


hese capacities: Pig iron, 800,000 
ons; steel, 1 million tons; rolled 
teel, 800,000 tons; seamless steel 
ubes, 50,000 tons; coke, 1.8 million 


ons. 


’ Construction at Anshan, China’s 
eading steel center, will include 
ew iron mining projects and facil- 
ties for ore dressing and coke pro- 
luction. 

A 1,966.9 cubic yard blast fur- 
ace was built at Anshan last year 
n four months and four days. It 
00k three months and 21 days to 
uild a 600 ton capacity open 
earth. 

The nation’s second biggest iron 
nd steel works, Wuhan, started pro- 
uction last year and is scheduled 
> manufacture steel and rolled 
roducts this year. 

Paotow, Inner Mongolia, will 
1ake its first iron, steel, and steel 
roducts in 1959. The first coke 
ven went into operation in Feb- 
uary. 

In 1958, Shanghai’s steel output 
ywcreased from 500,000 to 1.22 mil- 
on tons. The 1959 target: 1.6 
lillion. The city’s first blast fur- 
ace, a medium plate rolling mill, 
nd a seamless tube mill (annual 
apacity: 50,000 tons) began pro- 
uction early this year. Another 
last furnace and seamless tube mill 
re under construction. 
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The first Chinese steel sheet rolling mill was made at 
Taiyuan. The roller measures 29.9 in. in diameter and can 
turn out 30,000 to 50,000 tons of 47.2 in. wide plates. 


Workers are putting a gear in place 


¢ Reports indicate the Chinese are 
making rapid technical advances. 
The average iron output of large 
blast furnaces per cubic yard of 
available volume per 24 hours 
reached 1.15 tons. Average 24- 
hour production by open hearths 
per square yard of furnace floor 
reached 6.48 tons. China’s highest 
capacity open hearth at Anshan 
made a record fast heat in 10 hours 
25 minutes compared with the 


scheduled 15 hours. 


e Marked success has been report- 
ed in desulfurizing pig iron yielded 
by local blast furnaces. 

In some areas, it is claimed, more 
than 80 per cent of such pig iron 
can be made into good steel. With 
the aid of an East German expert, 
the Tayeh steel plant, near Wuhan, 
has made carbon steel containing 
only 0.024 per cent sulfur from local 
pig iron and scrap. Steel from the 
open hearth was mixed with molten 
steel from an electric furnace con- 
taining 5 per cent basic slag. Steel 
of 0.057 per cent sulfur was pro- 
duced from the open hearth fur- 
nace. When mixed with steel con- 
taining basic slag, the sulfur content 
of the mixture dropped to 0.024 per 
cent. 

New products last year included 
many kinds of low alloy, high ten- 
sile structural steel, clad stainless 


sheet steel, 22 in. high I beams, 
and steel plates about 5 in. thick. 
Highlights of steelmaking equip- 
ment were the 1966.9 cubic yard 
blast furnace, a medium plate roll- 
ing mill which makes plates up to 
91 in. wide, and a 2500 ton hy- 
draulic press capable of forging 48 
ton steel ingots. Early this year, 
the Taiyuan plant made a sheet 
rolling mill with a diameter of 30 
in. and weighing 380 tons. 


e The machine building industry 
claims it can produce heavy and 
high precision machines meeting 
the highest world standards. 

An electronically controlled ver- 
tical lathe, a program controlled 
milling machine, precision lathe and 
gear grinding machines, a 16.4 ft 
hobbing machine, and a 45.9 ft 
double housing planer were among 
the major achievements. A Shang- 
hai plant turned out a 14.8 ft ver- 
tical lathe this year. Previous size 
champ: 11.1 ft. 

The training of technical person- 
nel in China is forging ahead. Over 
30,000 skilled workers have been 
trained in the last two years. 


This article is based on infor- 
mation gathered by Robert 


Westgate, Auckland, New 


Zealand. 
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RUBBER 


US ROYAL VARIABLE SPEED BELT 


Soft Cushion Rubber 


Cord Or Tension Member 


Neutral 


Axis 


Transversely Rigid Material 
Soft Cushion Rubber 


Hard Rigid Rubber 
(Crushproof Foundation) 


HERE'S WHY THIS VARIABLE BELT 
IS NON-SQUASH, NON-SAG 


No excuse for any more variable speed belt problems. The metal working plant in which it has been installed. 
U.S. Royal Variable Speed Belt will lick any production e ° e 
problem — where other belts try and fail. Your nearest U.S.’ Power Transmission Distributor will be 
Note in the diagram the use of hard rigid rubber — the glad to demonstrate the U. S. Royal on your own drives, 
soft cushioning rubber in which cords or tension members at your own plant. You'll save a great deal in replacement 
are imbedded —the special jacket (oil and heat resistant). costs and down goes downtime. 
The exclusive and complete crosswise 
rigidity.in U.S. Royal prevents squashing. tension member 92) booster plies 
Lengthwise stretch is just about zero, by y ss Se tei ee \ | 


every test. No sagging. 

U.S. Royal has complete accuracy re- 
gardless of speed changes — whether you 
switch from 2000 rpm to 10. It has scored 
a complete success in every textile mill, 
pulp and paper mill, chemical plant and 


3) crushproof foundation 


flexi-grooves protective cover 


Mechanical Goods Division 


United States Rubber 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL.RUBBER PRODUCTS 


RUBBER 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 
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MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM 


SAE Looks at Foreign Competition 


ne 15, 1959 


Society of Automotive Engineers goes into session at At- 
lantic City, N. J., this week. Highlights of the meeting show 
what auto engineers are considering for future cars 


WHICH SMALL CAR FOR YOU? 


DRIVERS enjoy small cars, but larger automobiles will always have 
a host of friends: The passengers. That comment comes from 
Laurence Crooks, chief of Consumers Union’s automotive division. 
Mr. Crooks says European drivers are more critical of a car’s be- 
havior. They don’t want pushbuttons and power gadgets. Ameri- 
cans prefer comfort. Both like economy. Detroit’s small cars are 
going the “economy-comfort” route instead of following the European 
philosophy. 

This approach re-emphasizes Motordom’s belief that Volkswagen 
and Renault will be able to hold their own in the economy car mar- 
ket, but cars like Opel, Volvo, and Peugot, which compete pricewise 
against Falcon, Convair, and Valiant, will have tough sledding. 


COMMON MARKET NEEDS U. S. CAPITAL 


EUROPE’S six Common Market countries contain 168 million 
people who potentially should buy 5.5 million to 6 million cars 
annually, one marketing researcher tells StrEr. Andre Laurent, 
secretary-general of Belgium’s SAE, says 95 per cent of these vehicles 
will be in the 500 cubic centimeter to 2.2 liter (30.5 to 122 cu in.) 
class. He reports the 32 per cent tariff barrier means U. S. producers 
can profit in this market only through capital investments and sub- 
sidiary operations (see STEEL, June 8, p. 74). Holland and Belgium 
are likeliest countries. 

Example: Foreign plants of the U. S. Big Three carbuilders ac- 
count for 20 per cent of car and 14 per cent of truck production in 
Italy, France, Germany, Luxembourg, Belgium, and Holland. 


SPARE TIRES HAVE TO GO 


LESS THAN HALF of the U. S. cars built in 1965 will have spare 
tires, predicts a car division vice president. Automakers need the 
extra trunk space, particularly in the smaller cars, he says. Despite 
the move, total wheel volume is expected to increase because more 
cars will be built. 

R. E. Davies, B. F. Goodrich Co., and H. B. Hindin, U. S. Rub- 
ber Co., say that if the spare is eliminated, it will be necessary to 
provide tires that can travel 200 miles if punctured so they don’t have 
to be dismounted on the road. 

Under consideration are free flowing sealant particles within 
the tire, dual chambers, and auxiliary inner tubes that can be inflated 
with compressed air. Collapsible spare tires probably won’t be used 
because they still take up trunk space. 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright, and its use in any form without permission is prohibited. ) 
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Small Car Specifications* 


Ford's Chevrolet's Chrysler's 

Falcon Corvair Valiant 
Wheelbase 109.5 in. 108 in. 106 in. 
Length 181.1 180.5 183.8 
Width 70 69.5 70.1 
Height 54.5 52 54.1 
Weight 2350 Ib 2180 ib 2600 Ib 
Engine Type OHV in-line Opposed 6 in-line 6 

6 cylinder (aluminum) 

Displacement 144 cu in. 127 cu in. 170 cu in. 
Horsepower 86.5 92 120 
*Anticipated. 


George Walker Predicts 


George Walker, Ford Motor Co.’s 
styling vice president, predicts the 
next 50 years will bring these five 
developments in auto design: 

1. Roofs made of glass with the 
structural strength of steel. Mo- 
lecular structure of the glass will 
change with the angle of light to 
form a natural shade. 

2. Smaller engines, some using 
chemical fuels similar to today’s 
rocket engines. 


3. Changes in basic proportions 
of cars to provide larger seating 
area without increasing over-all 
lengths and widths. This may be 
partly accomplished through unit- 
ized construction. 

4. Greater simplicity of styling to 
get crisp, functional appearance. 

5. Cars that move through the 
air similar to Ford’s Levacar Mach 
lim (@SeeS STEEL; Juners, p: (1) \lo 
get an idea of what such a car 
could look like, you’ll want to en- 
ter STEEL’s Beat-the-Experts Con- 
test. Copies of a dream car render- 
ing by Mr. Walker will be present- 
ed to the runners-up (see Page 5). 


Dodge Darts for 1960 


Pioneer, Mohican, and Seneca 
are the series names of Dodge Div.’s 
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new Dart line of cars to appear in 
September. Built on Plymouth’s 
118 in. wheelbase, the Dart is 
smaller than the regular Dodge and 
offers a full model range of hard- 
tops, convertibles, and__ station 
wagons. It features semi-unitized 
body construction. Reported height: 
32 in: 

Styling will differ from Chrys- 
ler’s 1960 regular finned lines. The 
Dart has crisper sheet metai, no 
fins. Power: Plymouth’s _ re- 
vamped six cylinder engine. Op- 
tional: An eight cylinder power- 
plant. Two Dodge series are to re- 
place the old three. Dart will be 
the lower priced series. 

Although the compact car will 
compete with Plymouth, it is larger 
than Chrysler’s small car, Valiant 
(not expected before early 1960). 
Dodge and imported Simca cars 
are to be marketed jointly. So 
will Plymouth, De Soto, and Val- 
iant, say Chrysler sources. Chrys- 
ler and Imperial models will con- 
tinue as duals. Some of these deal- 
ers will get Simcas too. 


Exhaust Notes 


© Under its planned diversification 
program, Studebaker-Packard Corp. 
has purchased Gering Products 
Inc., Kenilworth, N. J., a producer 
of plastic compounds, polyethylene 


film, and plastic garden and indus 
trial hose. 
e Five month production for For 
is 788,067 cars and 145,440 truck 
Last year, the company built 508 
915 cars and 98,358 trucks in fiv 
months. Chrysler Corp. repor 
356,388 cars and 36,383 trucks v 
259,953 cars and 24,625 trucks 
year ago. General Motors’ produ 
tion for the same periods totals 1.3 
million cars and 212,191 truck 
against 1.04 million cars and 152, 
473 trucks. 

© Lee Desmond, Dodge Div. assist 
ant general manager, says Dodg 
buyers are getting away from color. 
He claims white is the No. 1 choic 
Black ranks second in the Midwes 
and East. Light colors are still pre 
ferred in the West. 

e A French truck builder has in 
troduced a diesel engine that wil 
deliver 20 per cent more horsepow} 
er than conventional diesels an 
runs on such inexpensive fuels a 
unrefined crude oil. 

© The government has ordered $1 
million worth of Ford pickup an 
114 ton platform trucks to be de 
livered over the next six months. 
About half of the vehicles will b 
assembled at Ford Div.’s Norfolk, 
Va., facilities. 

e Ford has selected Kenosha, Wis., 
as a new port of entry for English 
Ford and German Taunus automo- 


biles. 


U. S. Auto Output 


Passenger Only 


1959 1958 

Janvlanyaueeeee 945,757 489,515 
Rebnuanyaeseeer 478,484 392,132 
Marchese 576,085 357,048 
A pile eer 578,825 316,594 
MEN soomonece 546,817 349,613 

5 Mo. Totals 2,725,968 1,904,902 
Juneiwteestca mere 337,446 
July: fceeee eee 321,017 
NUSUST aan Ante nee eee 180,447 
Septembermenee ane 130,460 
October” 2. 5o eee 261,701 
November 20. ines 514,152 
December ....5~...2-: 593,920 

Total®. sence 4,244,045 
Week Ended 1959 1958 
Mayo ieee 134,763 78,506 
ME? NG caccabe 135,856 87,407 
IMB PB nous ooe 133,568 86,082 
Viaveo 0m 117,372 66,844 
Junes Gwar 126,298} 73,696 
juneslS eee 132,000* 78,163 


Source: Ward’s Automotive Reports. 
7Preliminary. *Estimated by STEEL. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
INDEX 


(1947-1949 =100) 


LATEST. 
WEEK 


PREVIOUS 
WEEK 


MONTH 
AGO 


YEAR 
AGO 


| | | 
| | | 
+ = 5 = + — - i= 200 
| | 
| = 1 Se |e - = Lt oe ee 
1959 | i | 180 
ics | | 
ee < ea = 60 
\ | | | 
| | | | 
+ a 2 ae eS yx) 
| 1958 | | | 
\ | 
* | - = : == 120 
| | 
| | | 
cael = + = -| 100 
| | | 
Based upon and weighted as follows: | | 
Steel Output, 35%; Electric Power Output, 32%; Pasa | = 7 | 80 
Freight Carloadings, 22%; Auto Assemblies, 11% | | = 
Eee es eeaccae eG 
JAN. | FEB. | MAR. | APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. -} OCT. | NOV. DEC. 


Week ended June 6. 


Index Sets Fourth Record in Month 


THE ECONOMY has reached a 
1ew high. After taking little more 
han a breather over the Memorial 
Jay weekend, all hands turned to 
ind pushed STEEL’s industrial pro- 
luction index (preliminary) to a 
ecord 173 (1947-49=100). 

It’s the fourth week in the last 
ive in which a record has been 
ied or broken. If the current 
rends among the components per- 
ist, the newest record will last only 
_ week. When this string started 
n early May, the index read 169. 
‘he prerecession high was 168. 


» Summer Is Coming—The prin- 
ipal factor in this latest show of 
treneth is the electricity industry. 
Jutput of electrical energy is run- 
ling about 14 per cent ahead of 
he year-ago figures, pushing the 
veekly figure above 13 billion kw- 
x during the week ended June 6. 
t’s the first time that level has been 
eached since the last full week in 

958. The upturn is seasonal, re- 
lecting greater industrial activity 
nd warmer weather. 

The other three factors of the 
ndex are holding steady at high 
evels. Steel production has varied 
nly slightly (less than 2 per cent) 
ince the second week in March. 
Nith the exception of the weeks 
nded May 30 and June 6 (both of 
yhich were affected by holiday 
hutdowns) auto and truck produc- 
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tion has been steady at about 160,- 
000 units a week. While freight 
carloadings have been fairly steady 
at about 685,000 to 690,000 cars 
for the last four weeks, they showed 
a normal seasonal upturn prior to 
that time. 


© What’s in Store—But the era of 


weekly records is almost ended. The 
steel industry, which holds the key, 
is trying again to break the jinx 
that has prevented it from estab- 
lishing another production record. 
During the week ended June 14, 
producers scheduled output of about 
2,665,000 net tons for ingots and 
castings. It would top the peak 


BAROMETERS OF BUSINESS 


INDUSTRY 
Steel Ingot Production (1,000 net tons)? 


Bituminous Coal Output (1,000 tons) 


Construction Volume (ENR—millions) 


TRADE 


Freight Carloadings (1,000 Cars) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet) 
Currency in Circulation (millions) 
Dept. Store Sales (changes from year ago)? 


FINANCE 


Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet, millions) 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 
Loans and Investments (billions) # 
U. S. Govt. Obligations Held (billions) +# 


PRICES 


SrEEL’s Finished Steel Price Index® 
SreEL’s Nonferrous Metal Price Index® 
All Commodities? 
Commodities Other than Farm & Foods? 


*Dates on request. 


Electric Power Distributed (million kw-hr) .... 


Crude Oil Production (daily avg—1l,000 bbl) ... 


Auto, Truck Output, U. S., Canada (Ward’s) .. 


eeecece 


ee ? 
re ey 


oe 


weet eee 


LATEST 
PERIOD* 


2,681 1 
13,1001 
8,1554 
7,2001 
$315.7 
163,729! 


2,693 
12,76] 
8,399 
7,203 
$679.1 
153,678 


6901 
264 
$31,641 


5% 


. $24,135 


1Preliminary. 2Weekly capacities, net tons: 1959, 2,831,486; 1958, 
2,699,173. 3Federal Reserve Board. *Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 51935-39= 
100. 61936-39—100. 7Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1947-49—100. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND | 
s s 
economical cleaning . . . —————_- 
s 
dependable equipment . . . DURABLE GOODS ORDERS | HEAT TREATING BILLINGS | 
i j IN MILLIONS’ OF DOLLARS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
factory-trained maintenance cs, | 
" 3500- 
; ® 3000 
e e sy ee 
ultrasonic cleaning 2000 
equipment offers 1500- 
1000-44 
all these ... PLUS 
fel 
Te i ee PT ok i GS To 
New Orders* Sales* 
1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 

Jan. .. 13.900 10,704 13,541 12,646 CE  oGob0 2,915.5 2,825.5 

Feb. .. 14.918 10.688 13,870 12,038 INCDS  fieterste 2,976.0 2,466.3 

Mar. .. 15,3007 11,488 14,4007 11,670 UE hie Sara Be 3.397.3 2,490.5 

Apr. .. 15,600; 10,833 15,1007 11,532 ISO aia rres.c 3,420.6 2,538.0 

May ways uusrcsiet TCO BS sot 11.643 WENA @Sono oGode 5 2,421.5 

ARNIS on emdoodt 12,245 Slstsiet 2, 0S6 iS “asae! | dana 2,374.8 

OR to. atone 12,512 nooo Esty UN?  Geoog “aocasa 2,139.6 

7 NUTS ty cut OO, mol a8 Were sisisiaiwatdgceoe INVER “GGG0D moD0o0 2,213.0 

Sy a.cago PSE GI cists 12,723 Septia mcs. sceteinrene 2,457.1 

Oe 5 Stace. SERS noah 12,943 OWN Sdecg ono cod 2,744.9 

INOV.) icicctets TOTO CL. Se classi 13,295 INOVer taker Oo gicconc 2,422.0 

IOS ag cnoadn TSG Com ietohele 13,613 CCH recateters pesrensiara 2,799.4 


Limitless flexibility of units to fit any 
job from the lab to the production line 

. with experienced counsel in 
planning your installation, skilled help 
in installation and use, and quick, con- 
scientious service when you need it! 


SONOGEN’S range includes ¥4-gallon 
laboratory units, roll-around cleaners, 
modular-cabinet systems with Filter, 
Rinse, and Dryer, and engineered in- 
stallations for conveyorized washers 
and degreasers as well as continuous 
wire and strip lines. 


State your problem, ask for our free 
24-page book on Ultrasonic Cleaning 
principles, equipment and techniques 
— §-200. 


To: BRANSON ULTRASONIC CORP. 


36 Brown House Rd., Stamford, Conn. 


Mail your new 24-page book on 
Ultrasonic Cleaning to: 


Name 


Dept. : Title 


Firm oe 


N Address 


| want to clean 


Sales Engnr. to call? Yes [] No [J 


*Seasonally adjusted. }Preliminary. 
U. S. Office of Business Economics. 


Charts copyright, 1959, STEEL. 
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reached in mid-April, but it must 
be pointed out that operating sched- 
ules have fallen short every week 
since then. 

If steelmakers don’t make it this 
week, their chances for a record are 
gone until sometime in the fourth 
quarter. Unless a contract settle- 
ment is in sight by the middle of 
this week, they will be forced to 
start cutting operations to be ready 
for a strike on July 1. Even if a 
settlement seems certain, operations 
will be cut back to a more normal 
summer level. 


Recovery Base Is National 


The basis for this spring upturn 
has been broad. As the First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York puts 
it! “The advance is being felt 
throughout the economy—in man- 
ufacturing, trade, and services.” To 
this might be added: “In every sec- 
tion of the nation.” Hopscotching 
around the country, here is what 
you will find: 

In Southern California, the busi- 
ness activity index of the Los An- 
geles Security First National Bank 
has risen for 13 consecutive months, 
the last seven of which have pro- 
duced record levels. 

In the Third Federal Reserve Dis- 


Metal Treating Institute. 


trict, manufacturing output is run-| 
ning better than 12 per cent ahead | 
of the year ago pace, say Fed of-| 
ficials at Philadelphia. Employment 
statistics, which had been lagging | 
the national scene, are showing 
signs of improving. 

Business activity in the Pitts-| 
burgh area is being spurred by 
heavy steel production, but other 
areas of business are responding 
about as well. The weekly index 
of the Bureau of Business Research | 
at the University of Pittsburgh is 
holding slightly below the all-time 
high of late 1956. In the most re- 
cent period, industrial production 
and originating freight shipments 
reached new 1959 highs. 

In the Tenth Federal Reserve 
District, better business is reflected 
by a significant increase in bank 
loans. Officials at the district’s 
headquarters in Kansas City, Mo., 
say that loans in the first quarter 
were $43 million above what they 
were in 1958’s period, with busi- 
ness loans accounting for $19 mil- 
lion, more than any other cate- 
gory. Department store sales for 
the district are up 11 per cent to 
date, which is considerably better 
than the national increase of 8 per 
cent. 

Nonagricultural employment in 


STEEL 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES & MACHINERY 


NEW ORDER INDEX™JULY, 1948-100 


OD <I © IFS NER ST © laa S RA © aie © AK = ee a) 


1959 + =1958 , 1957 1956 


| DANG Pie si LSC 163 221 190 
| 19(2) oe ee ees 202 157 219 190 
MEAT as shciehe 221 149 210 190 
INOS - ISeae 218 148 203 195 
WENE. Ccopog ue 152 199 199 
SUILTEL@ Weel ecohsie scl lei cts 164 199 197 
| UL Yolmmeronerstcxep=) cise 170 197 203 
: INOS i SC OME 172 197 211 
| SODtae ccerece iyi foots 178 203 203 
(CGS. “oheenenote 187 192 206 
INR ToD OOUCM Ge 189 180 220 
ORE scegen Gn6 190 167 218 


*Seasonally adjusted. 
Amer. Supply & Machinery Mfrs.’ Assn. 


STEEL CASTINGS BACKLOG 


IN THOUSANDS OF NET TONS 


1958 


Seen” 


Shipments Unfilled Orders* 

1959 1958 1959 1958 

JADY eo LOAD 1 20NG 232.6 304.9 
Feb. ... 110.3 103.3 245.1 282.4 
Mar. ... 131.3 106.2 270.7 252.8 
Pe Avka topo8 915 annie 229.5 
WEA Aga iGo 5 87.0 wine Pahl} 
UUW Gag icocd 92.9 nieces 190.8 
AWA RA ee carne 68.8 inte 200.3 
TOES Gig © Good 80.9 wiser 196.3 
ROR Bom oun 85.3 aietots 196.5 
rus Boe Scorn 95.4 atayes 184.9 
IN OVcteesiey ete stelie 85.3 aielers 194.0 
Deen ian ears 103.8 san 6 214.4 

2221-4 


Total 


*For sale. U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Arizona was at a peak in the latest 
reporting period, says the Valley 


National Bank of Phoenix. The 
biggest gains have been marked up 
by contract construction and man- 
ufacturing. The bank’s business in- 
dex stands at 205.9 per cent of the 
1947-49 base (seasonally adjusted), 
which is fractionally below the rec- 
ord established earlier in the year. 
| Manufacturing and construction 
industries are leading the uptrend 
in employment in Utah, reports the 
University of Utah’s Bureau of 
Economic & Business Research. 
Even though the state lagged the 
national employment figures, the 
number of nonagricultural jobhold- 
ers in April set a high mark for 
that month. Steel output in the 
state (Columbia-Geneva Steel Div. 
of U. S. Steel) is at an all-time high. 

From New England comes word 
that capital goods spending is pick- 
ing up. The Boston Federal Re- 
serve Bank has found that manu- 
facturers plan a 2 per cent increase 
over 1958’s expenditures. Last fall, 
the same executives indicated a 14 
per cent cutback from the 1958 
level. The New England area is 
also seeing a pickup in nonferrous 
metals, one of its more important 
industries. And _ shipbuilding is 
holding up well. One of the most 
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outstanding comebacks is being 
staged by nonelectrical machinery, 
with machine tools and textile ma- 
chinery leading the way. 

A word of caution is voiced by 
the First National Bank of Boston: 
“While business and consumers 
alike are generally optimistic about 
the outlook, and rightly so, it should 
be recognized that we are clearly 
at a level of activity where we be- 
come increasingly vulnerable to a 
testing period.” 


Trends Fore and Aft 


e Truckmakers are heading for a 
|-million-unit-or-better year. John 
C. Virden, chairman and president 
of Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleveland, de- 
clares that the two main forces be- 
hind the surge are the road building 
program and the growing trend to- 
ward over-the-road freight traffic. 


e Intercity truck tonnage in the 
week ended May 30 was 29.8 per 
cent ahead of what it was in the 
corresponding week of 1958, says the 
American ‘Trucking Associations 
Inc. Railroad freight carloadings 
were also 29.8 per cent ahead of 
the year ago figure during the same 
week, says the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads. 


To meet demands for perfect finish 
on stainless and nickel Thinstrip®, 
Somers installs unique new annealing 
furnace. 


This new Selas vertical continuous 
annealing furnace assures uncontami- 
nated, commercially unmarred  sur- 
faces as well as uniform temper and 
faster delivery on stainless, nickel and 
nickel alloy Thinstrip up to 25” wide. 
But this is only part of the story of 
Somers’ quality. Sendzimir rolling 
mills, Accu-Ray gauging plus 50 years 
leadership in thin gauge metals (from 
010 down to .000125”) are a few 
of the features Somers offers to assist 
you with your Thinstrip® problems. 


Write for Confidential Data blank — 
no cost or obligation. 


a EXACTING STANDARDS ay 
‘ ly 


Somers Brass Company, Inc. 
104 BALDWIN AVE. WATERBURY, CONN. 
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Helixform*—a new method for bevel gear production! 


The new No. 112 Hypoid Helixform 
Gear Finisher assures improved 
quality and increased production on 
spiral bevel and hypoid non-gen- 
erated ring gears up to 101%” in 
diameter, and 244 DP such as em- 
ployed in passenger car axles. 


The Helixform Cutting Method 
used on this machine offers these 
advantages: 

Conjugate tooth surfaces, minimized 
gear development, complete control of 
tooth bearing, and greater adjustabil- 
ity in final assembly. 


We will be glad to send a bulletin 
giving further details on request. Ask 
for literature on the No. 112 Hypoid 
Helixform Gear Finisher and the 
companion No. 112 Hypoid Gear 
Rougher. Write for it today. 


*Trade-Mark 


GLEASON WORKS 


1000 UNIVERSITY AVE., ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 
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MEN OF INDUSTRY 


H. M. PATTON Ss 
American Hoist works mgr. 


H. M. Patton fills the new post of 
works manager, American Hoist & 
Derrick Co., St. Paul. He contin- 
ues as president of Valley Iron 


Works, acquired by American Hoist 
in 1958, 


James W. Coultrap was promoted 
to executive vice president of 
Miehle-Goss-Dexter Inc., Chicago, 
and its Miehle Co. Div. He was sec- 
retary and vice president of Miehle 
Co., and secretary of the parent 
corporation. 


Robert L. Strawbridge, former group 
vice president, Houdaille Industries 
Inc., Buffalo, was promoted to vice 
president - manufacturing. G. C. 
Saltarelli, senior vice president, as- 
sumes additional executive responsi- 
bilities which brings him in direct 
working relationship with the chair- 
man, plus executive supervision 
over both the Manufacturing Div. 
and Construction Materials Div. 


William R. Kennedy was made 
sales manager, Hammel-Dahl Div., 
Warwick, R. I., General Controls 
Co. 


A. B. Carlson was elected vice pres- 
ident-engineering, H. D. Conkey & 
Co., Mendota, Ill. He was chief 
engineer. 


Howard R. Hammond was made 


general manager of the newly creat- 
ed Defense Products Div., Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 


D. F. McCarron was named vice 
president-sales, Globe Hoist Co., 
Philadelphia. He was president of 
Loyd Scruggs Co., St. Louis. 
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JAMES W. COULTRAP 
MGD execufive v. p. 


Donald J. Neary was named pro- 
duction manager, Bridgeport Ther- 
mostat Div., Milford, Conn., Robert- 
shaw-Fulton Controls Co. He was 
assistant production manager. 


John B. Darrah was made vice 
president-general manager, Defense 
Div., Budd Co., Philadelphia. For 
the last five years, Mr. Darrah has 
been assistant works manager in 
charge of dies, jigs and fixtures, and 
has also participated with atomics 
engineers in design and develop- 
ment for the aircraft nuclear propul- 
sion program. 


Daniel A. Porco was appointed to 
the new post of assistant to the 
president of Crucible Steel Co. of 
America, Pittsburgh. He was man- 
ager of the corporate development 
section. Robert B. Hewett, chief in- 
dustrial engineer, was named to 
succeed Mr. Porco. George I. Ziders, 
works industrial engineer, Sander- 
son-Halcomb plant, Syracuse, N. Y., 
replaces Mr. Hewett. 


DANIEL A. PORCO 
management posts af Crucible Steel Co. of America 


DONALD J. NEARY 
Bridgeport Thermostat post 


ROBERT B. HEWETT 


ROBERT F. SHANNON 
Detroit Sintered Metals post 


Robert F. Shannon was made gen- 
eral manager, Detroit Sintered Met- 
als Corp., Kalamazoo, Mich., sub- 
sidiary, Bunting Brass & Bronze Co. 
He succeeds Henry F. Latva, who 
transferred to the Toledo, Ohio, of- 
fice on special assignment. Mr. 
Shannon for the last ten years has 
been with P. R. Mallory Co., most 
recently in charge of manufactur- 
ing at its Mallory-Sharon Metals 
Div., Huntsville, Ala. 


Edmond T. Duffy was named ex- 
ecutive assistant to the vice presi- 
dent and director of sales, Electric 
Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, Ohio. For 
the last ten years, he has been with 
Weatherhead Co. in sales manage- 
ment posts. 


J. F. Miller was made sales man- 
ager, secondary sheet products, at 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., 
division of National Steel Corp. 


Pfaudler Permutit Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y., appointed Vice President 


GEORGE |. ZIDERS 


DS: 


JERRY CAPRIO 


George C. Calvert to direct its new- 
ly created International Div. 


Jerry Caprio was promoted to man- 
ager of engineering, A. P. Smith 
Co., East Orange, N. J. John Steine- 
bach was promoted to assistant 
plant superintendent. 


C. C. Helmle was appointed vice 
president-general manager, Enthone 
Inc., New Haven, Conn., a sub- 
sidiary of American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. He continues as sales 
manager. 


Four district sales managers named 
by Republic Steel Corp. are: Charles 
W. Kennedy, Houston; Henry A. 
Bourne, Tulsa, Okla.; L. Fred Ren- 
neckar, San Francisco; L. Alex Wig- 
ley, Seattle. 


M. J. Steffes, vice president, Super 
Tool Co., division of Van Norman 
Industries, Detroit, was elected ex- 
ecutive vice president. He has been 
vice president-sales and director of 
research. 


MadneSTERFES 
Super Tool exec. v. p. 
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JOHN STEINEBACH 


A. P. Smith promotions 


KENNETH O. PARKER 
United Aircraft chief eng. 


At the Gary, Ind., Works of U. S. 
Steel Corp., George A. Fort was 
named assistant to the general su- 
perintendent-cost improvement. He 
is replaced as superintendent, Coke 
& Coal Chemicals Div., by Robert 
Campbell, who was assistant divi- 
sion superintendent-coke and coal 
chemicals, Clairton, Pa., Works. 


John C. Cassidy was appointed Chi- 
cago district sales manager, Page 
Steel & Wire Div., American Chain 
& Cable Co. Inc. 


Kenneth O. Parker was made chief 
engineer, United Aircraft Products 
Inc., Dayton, Ohio. He was assistant 
chief engineer. Frank A. Ryan was 
made vice president-sales; Frank J. 
Coykendall, treasurer. 


Edward O. Falberg was appointed 
division manufacturing manager, 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp., De- 
troit, responsible for manufacturing 
operations of two of Bohn’s plants 
at Greensburg, Ind., and at Hol- 
land, Mich. Carl F. Brown succeeds 


GEORGE A. FORT 


EDWARD O. FALBERG 
Bohn Aluminum div. mfg. mgr. 


ROBERT CAMPBELL 
Gary Steel Wks. appointments 


Mr. Falberg as plant manager at 
Greensburg. 


Wilfred H. Best transfers from Gen- 
eral Motors Corp.’s Chevrolet Div. 
in Detroit to the Frigidaire Div., 
Dayton, Ohio, as manager of ma- 
terial and production control. I. C. 
Hartzell, former manager-material 
control and purchasing for Frigi- 
daire, has retired. Joel T. Heavin, 
director of purchases under Mr. 
Hartzell, becomes purchasing agent, 
reporting to the general manager. 


William N. Hoelzel, C. R. Ander- 
son, and John P. Quinlan were 
named assistant vice presidents- 


sales of the Gary, Ind., Div., Screw 


& Bolt Corp. of America. 


James M. Kimbrough Jr. was made 
sales manager, Sheet & Strip Div., 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland. 


Edward J. Renouard was elected 
vice president-western operations, 
Anaconda Co., New York. Man- 


ager of mines, Butte, Mont., since — 


EDWARD |. RENOUARD 
Anaconda v. p.-western 
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ON THE BALL 


TIMES A DAY 

BRIDGEPORT 

Free-Machining 
Brass Rod! 


3ecause ball point pens are in everyday use, 
roduction of vital brass tips becomes astro- 
1omical along with quality control problems. 


These tips — one of which is shown much en- 
larged—are produced at ultra-high speeds. The 
brass rod needed for them must be flawless in 
every respect. Consistent metallurgical compo- 
sition, precise dimensional tolerances and un- 
varying standards of machinability — if any of 
these qualities vary even a fraction, production 
comes to a frequent and costly halt. 


That’s why Revere Metal Art Co., Inc., New 
York City, specifies Bridgeport Free-Machining 
Ball Point Pen Brass Rod for these inserts. It 
meets all requirements for precision, straight- 
ness, workability, machinability and tolerances 
—and, in addition, provides a surface finish that 
keeps finishing time and costs to a minimum. 


Whether you use rod, strip.or tube, you can 
count—just as Revere does—on getting consist- 
ent quality every time you specify Bridgeport 
Brass Alloys. It will pay you to get the complete 
story. Call your nearest Bridgeport Sales Office 
or write us direct for a complete list of Bridge- 
port products — Dept. 3907. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


Bridgeport BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
co. 
Specialists in Metals from Ruminum to Lirconium 


Brass Rod tip, 
shown enlarged. 
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THOMAS O. ENGLISH 
Alcoa gen. purchasing agent 


EDWARD F. SCHWEICH 
Lewin-Mathes president 


NORMAN W. TUCKER 
Youngstown Sheet dept. supt. 


RUSSEL J. STAINTON 
Perkin Eng. plant mgr. 


1952, he succeeds the late Chester 
H. Steele. 


Russel J. Stainton was named plant 
manager of Perkin Engineering 
Corp., El Segundo, Calif. He was 
production manager of Elgin Instru- 
ment Co. Jack E. Laisure was made 
secretary-treasurer; John F. Palinkas, 
personnel manager. 


Sterling Electric Motors Inc., Los 
Angeles, elected John R. Eastman 
vice president-engineering; William 
E. Hoppock, vice president-manu- 
facturing; Leonard A. Johnson, vice 
president-finance. 


Wesley D. Hamilton was elected 
chairman; James B. Igleheart, pres- 
ident and chief executive officer of 
International Steel Co., Evansville, 
Ind. Mr. Igleheart, executive vice 
president, succeeds Mr. Hamilton as 
president. 


John Asma was appointed general 
sales manager, International Coup- 
lings Inc., Cleveland, division of 
Gabriel Co. He succeeds C. N. 
Ruscitti, resigned. 
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JAMES M. PLANTEN 
joins Foundry Design 


ERNEST A. SIEMSSEN 
Selas div. chief eng. 


James M. Planten joined Foundry 
Design Co., St. Louis (affiliate of 
Sorbo-Mat Process Engineers) as 
vice president and associate. He was 
vice president of Lester B. Knight 
& Associates Inc. 


Ernest A. Siemssen, former produc- 
tion manager, was made chief en- 
gineer, Automatic Machinery Div., 
Selas Corp. of America, Dresher, 
Pa: 


R. C. Conover was made western 
district works manager, Refractories 
Div., H. K. Porter Company Inc. 
He will supervise operations of 
western district plants, which in- 
clude Laclede and Christy in St. 
Louis; Bessemer, Ala.; Ottawa, IIL; 
and Canon City, Col. 


William M. Haile was elected a 
vice president, Union Carbide 
Corp., New York. He will super- 
vise activities of three divisions: 
Linde Co., National Carbon Co., 
and Union Carbide Metals Co. Wil- 
liam B. Nicholson was appointed 


president of Linde Co. to succeed 
Mr. Haile. 


Thomas O. English was appointed) 
general purchasing agent, Alumi- 
num Co. of America, Pittsburgh, 
and its subsidiaries. He was as- 


sistant general purchasing agent. 


Edward F. Schweich was elected} 
president, Lewin-Mathes Co., New 
York, division of Cerro de Pasco 
Corp. He succeeds Richard H. 
Lewin, recently made vice president 
of the parent firm. Mr. Schweich } 
was executive vice president of! 


Lewin-Mathes. 


4 


At the Sheet & Tin Div., Indiana 
Harbor Works, East Chicago, Ind., 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Norman W. Tucker was made su- 
perintendent of the No. 1 Tin Mill 
Cold Reduction Dept. Paul J. Bar- 
liak was made assistant superin- 
tendent, Sheet Mill; Rudolph F. 
Spacek Jr., assistant superintendent, 
No. 2 Tin Mill. 


G. W. Royce was made manager of 
the Toledo, Ohio, plant of U. S. 
Reduction Co. He was plant man- 
ager at East Chicago, Ind. 


William D. Dickey was elected 
treasurer of Universal-Cyclops Steel 
Corp., Bridgeville, Pa. He was ex- 
ecutive vice president of Magnetics 
Inc. 


James M. Murphy was made works 
engineer at the Pittsburg, Calif. 
Works, Columbia - Geneva Steel 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. He suc- 
ceeds William A. Marshall, retired. 


William T. Strickland was made 
New England district sales man- 
ager, Steel & Tube Div., Timken 
Roller Bearing Co. He is in Bos- 
ton. Former sales engineer in the 
Detroit office, he is replaced by 
Bruce R. Wise. 


Alfred A. Michaud joined Nuclear 
Corp. of America as vice president 
and general manager of its West | 
Coast Div., Burbank, Calif. 


OIB IT OVARY Essa 


Stanley M. Brown, 57, Philadelphia 
plant manager, Industrial Div., | 


Electric Storage Battery Co., died 
May 25. 


Carlton M. Wheelock, 72, former 
district manager of Kennametal 


Inc., Milwaukee, died May 26. FY 
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Stainless steel strip rolls off new Coshocton mill as. . . 


Universal-Cycops Expands 


UNIVERSAL -CYCLOPS Steel 
Corp., Bridgeville, Pa., has increased 
its stainless steel strip capacity 167 
per cent to meet the steadily ex- 
panding needs of its customers— 
chiefly automobile and appliance 
manufacturers. 

A new plant at Coshocton, Ohio, 
has a capacity of 20,000 tons of 
stainless strip a year. This supple- 
ments the 12,000 ton capacity of 
the Bridgeville mill which will place 
increased emphasis on all types of 
specialty strip (high speed and tool 
steel strip, high temperature metals 
strip, and magnetic metals strip). 


» New Facilities —'The Coshocton 
acility contains 137,000 sq ft. 
Equipment includes a 30 in., 4 high 
eversing mill which cold reduces 
trip as wide as 24 in. down to 
hhicknesses of 0.012 in. It proc- 
ssses coils up to 18,000 Ib at speeds 
is high as 1000 fpm. 

Two coils of strip, each up to 
4 in. wide and weighing as much 
is 18,000 lb, are handled simul- 
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taneously on the 627 ft annealing 
and pickling line. 

Another major piece of equip- 
ment is a 2 high temper mill. It 
provides a lustrous finish (as seen 
in the picture above) and proper 
hardness. 

Hot-rolled coils for the Coshocton 
plant are temporarily being sup- 
plied from the Bridgeville plant 
and from other sources. They will 
be supplied soon from a continuous 
strip mill at the Mansfield, Ohio, 
plant of Empire-Reeves Steel Co., 
a subsidiary of Universal-Cyclops. 


e Expansion Plans—Over $8 mil- 
lion has been invested to date and 
firm commitments have been made 
for the expenditure of an addi- 
tional $5 million at Coshocton this 
year. This is part of an over-all 
expansion program started in 1958 
that will cost around $45 million 
through 1961. 

Items to be added this year at 
Coshocton include a light gage an- 
nealing and pickling line. A two 


or three bay addition of 76,000 
sq ft will be built to house a heavy 
gage annealing and pickling line, 
three bell type annealing furnaces 
for straight chromium grades of 
stainless, two continuous annealing 
furnaces for chrome-nickel grades, 
and a two stand pickling line. 

Also included in this year’s pro- 
gram is an appropriation of $11.5 
million for the Mansfield plant. 
New equipment will include slab 
reheating furnaces, a 56 in., 4 high, 
cold reversing mill, and modifica- 
tions of rolling equipment to permit 
processing of stainless. By the end 
of this month, the Mansfield plant 
will make its first shipment of hot- 
rolled stainless coils to Coshocton. 

An additional $12.5 million to 
$17.5 million will be spent at 
Mansfield in 1960. Capacity of 
open hearth furnaces will be in- 
creased from 500,000 tons to 600,- 
000 tons annually by using bigger 
ladles, better charging equipment, 
and (possibly) oxygen roof lances. 
An electric arc furnace of 60 to 80 
ton capacity will be installed. 

In 1961, $10 million to $15 mil- 
lion will be spent at various plants 
for continued expansion and mod- 
ernization. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Building Annealing Line 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, has started construc- 
tion of a second continuous anneal- 
ing line as part of its tin plate ex- 
pansion program at the No. 2 tin 
mill, Indiana Harbor Works, East 
Chicago, Ind. It will be in opera- 
tion in about two years. Rated ca- 
pacity: 60 tons an hour. The line 
represents an investment of more 
than $10 million. 

Two buildings will be erected, 
providing 93,000 sq ft of floor space: 
One is for the annealing line and 
the other for coil storage. About 
33,000 ft of piling will be required 
to provide solid footings for the 
buildings. They’ll also require about 
2665 tons of structural steel. 

The line will be 560 ft long (in- 
cluding the 115 ft furnace) com- 
pared with the present unit which 
is 390 ft. At the entry end will be 
two reels, strip handling and clean- 
ing equipment, and a 70 ft loop- 


(Please turn to Page 122) 
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The news behind the news—is that Anaconda’s Densheath 900 feeds the power to these huge Goss presses at 
Chicago Sun-Times’ new Fort Dearborn plant. Densheath 900’s special heat-resistant insulation enables current to be} 


AT THE CHICAGO SUN-TIMES | 


An extra margin of safety and increase! 
are provided by Anaconda’s ne 


Nothing “spoils” as fast as news. Thus, in a newspaper operation, there} 
no time for machine breakdowns, costly delays. The news must get out! | 
To see that it does—at the Chicago Sun-Times—Anaconda’s Densheatl 
900 is on the job powering 30 giant Goss presses, plus teletypes, intercon} 
systems, office equipment. | 
In your business, too, power failures can mean serious losses. Densheat 
900 has the “built-in” extra performance your important circuits require. | 
Tough, flexible Densheath 900, then, deserves attention. This top 
quality industrial wire is sound insurance against power failure. Here’s why} 


1 LONG LIFE. Consistently superior per- 4, MOISTURE RESISTANCE. The presence 
formance throughout the years under moisture does not affect the satisfd 
the severest operating conditions, tory performances of Densheath 9 


2 HIGH HEAT RESISTANCE. Can safely 
carry higher currents under exposure 
to higher ambient temperatures. 


&B EASY TO INSTALL. Flexible, eas 
formed, resists tearing, abrasion a 
stretching, strips easily. 

3 CHEMICALLY STABLE. Retains its elec- 
trical and physical characteristics de- © LESS “DRAG.” Coated with exclusi 


spite exposure to cutting compounds, new “slipper” coat which offers le 

% lubricants, most acids and alkalies. drag, greater resistance to scrapir 

Electrician laces in Anaconda Densheath 900 for a 50-hp If yours is a plant now going to higher ambients, or higher temperature 
press-drive motor. In addition to three master panels, each operations in corrosive atmospheres, Densheath 900 will be of particular 


press has its own control panel. interest. It provides an extra margin of safety for those “hot spots” which 


nore safely . . . is designed for exposure to higher temperatures than ordinary PVC thermoplastic materials. Archi- 


ror the new building were Naess and Murphy, Chicago. Electrical Contractor: White City Electric Co., Chicago. 


‘otection against power failures 
dustrial wire —-Densheath 9O0O! 


Ways occurring . . . assures superior performance from your wiring. 
mtractors and distributors, Densheath 900 offers another advantage: 
uinates duplicate stocks, since the one wire can be used for building 
uction, appliance and machine tool applications. See the Man from 
mda or your Anaconda Distributor about Densheath 900. Anaconda 
& Cable Co., 25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 58304 


RATINGS 


he exceptional heat, chemical and moisture resistance of Den- 
1eath 900 enables it to satisfy the following: 


e 90C Switchboard, Appliance and 
Machine Tool Wiring 

e National Machine Tool Builders 
Association Specifications 


U/L requirements 

for type TW 

ASTM D 734 Polyvinyl 
Insulating Compound 


) 
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ANACONDA 900 DENSHEATH 


DENSHEATH 900 


Densheath 900, the 90C industrial wire, is the 
result of more than 20 years of Anaconda’s re- 
search and development in the field of thermo- 
plastic wire and cable. Its specially heat-resistant 
insulation handles current more safely . . . it is 
designed for exposure to higher temperatures 
than ordinary PVC thermoplastic materials. 

Underwriters’ Laboratories Inc. Labeling: 
Type TW, Oil Resistant 60 C. Sizes 14 Awg 
through 4/0-Awg also labeled as Appliance Wir- 
ing Material for use at temperatures not exceed- 
ing 90C, or not exceeding 60C where exposed 
to oil. 


FOR CRITICAL AREAS IN FURNACE LININGS: 


Porter Pitco-80 eee 
the 


¢ DENSIFIED 
DEAIRED 
SLABS 


e PROPER 
WORKABILITY 


e NEEDS 
NO FORMS 


e FAST 
INSTALLATION 


¢ FASTER 
HEAT-UP 


Porter Pitco-80 is bagged in polyethylene material for 
maximum moisture retention and longest storage life. 


¢ WITHSTANDS TEMPERATURES 10 3,200°F. 


Now you can use a plastic refractory, with all the advantages of plastic, plus 
monolithic construction where you need an 80 per cent alumina refractory. 
New Porter PITCO-80 is recommended to: a) balance refractory linings 
in high temperature furnace installations . .. and b) for linings when iron 
oxides and molten aluminum are prime causes of failure. PITCO-80 alumina 
plastic is ideal for installation in: 


Aluminum reverberatory furnaces 

Crucible furnace linings 

Around electrodes in electric furnace roofs 
Burner blocks 

Desulfurizing forehearths and holding ladles 
Boiler target walls 


For complete information write: Refractories Division, 
H. K. Porter Company, Inc., Porter Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


REFRACTORIES DIVISION 


H.K.PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


PORTER SERVES INDUSTRY: with Rubber and Friction Products—THERMOID DIVISION; Electrical Equipment— 

DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC DIVISION, NATIONAL ELECTRIC DIVISION; Copper and Alloys—RIVERSIDE-ALLOY METAL 

DIVISION; Refractories—REFRACTORIES DIVISION; Electric Furnace Steel—CONNORS STEEL DIVISION, VULCAN- 

KIDD STEEL DIVISION; Fabricated Products—DISSTON DIVISION, FORGE AND FITTINGS DIVISION, LESCHEN WIRE 

ROPE DIVISION, MOULDINGS DIVISION; and in Canada, Refractories, ‘‘Disston’’ Tools, ‘‘Federal’’ Wires and Cables, 
“Nepcoduct’”’ Systems—H. K. PORTER COMPANY (CANADA) LTD. 
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ing tower to store 1600 ft of strip. 
Another 70 ft tower will be at the 
exit end for storing 1150 ft of strip. 


J&L Building Warehouse 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Ware- 
house Div. is constructing a steel 
service center in suburban Cleve- 
land at 16500 Rockside Rd., Maple 
Heights, Ohio.. Cost: More than $1 
million. When completed and 
equipped around Jan. 1, it will re- 
place the division’s present facility 
at 12875 Taft Ave., Cleveland. 
George L. Stewart is president of 
this division of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 


Schedules Plant Opening 


The new Anniston (Ala.) Div. 
of Anchor Metals Inc., Hurst, Tex., 
will begin partial production around 
Aug. 1. The firm designs and manu- 
factures steel electrical transmission 
towers and switchboard structures. 


Enters Steel Casting Field 


Goslin-Birmingham Co., Birming- 
ham, has started manufacture of its 
own steel castings, in addition to 
gray iron. The company, a subsidi- 
ary of Commercial Credit Co., re- 
cently installed a 22 ton electric 
furnace. Previously, it purchased 
needed steel castings. The company 
makes specialized heavy machinery. 


Armco Expands at Butler 


Armco Div., Armco Steel Corp., 
Middletown, Ohio, has begun a $17 
million program for additional stain- 
less steel facilities at its Butler (Pa.) 
Works. The project includes installa- 
tion of new machinery and equip- 
ment and building improvements 
for a new unit to be known as Plant 
No. 2; and relocation of stainless 
steel production equipment from 
Plant No. | to Plant No. 2. Stain- 
less steel melting, rolling, and some 


processing facilities will remain in 
Plant No. 1. 


The project, to be completed late 
next year, will enable Armco to 
produce wider closer-tolerance stain- 
less steel sheets and coils, says C. G. 
Davies, vice president-operations, 
Armco Div. Heavier coils also will 
be available. 


The new facilities will include a 
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Savings match the load! 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


You're seeing a Gerlinger Fork Lift Truck showing some of the remark- 
able stamina and stability that causes users to say, “Our first choice 
is Gerlinger for the BIG JOBS!” 

What you can’t see till you own one are the tremendous savings you 
gain. As you move more tons per hour... at much less cost... your 
profits increase in proportion. Gerlinger offers standard gas-powered, 
pneumatic-tired, Job-Proved fork lift trucks that handle as much as 
40,000 pounds per trip. (Diesel engines optional.) 

Want to see how savings match the load? Ask for Certified Job 
Studies covering your specific handling operations—and new Gerlinger 
Specifications Folder GSS. Write Towmotor Corporation, Cleveland 10, 
Ohio or Gerlinger Carrier Company, Dallas, Oregon.* 


“[FERJINGER FORK LIFT TRUCKS, CARRIERS AND TRACTORS 
® 


*Gerlinger Carrier Co. is a subsidiary of Towmotor Corporation 


WHY MICROHONING* 


TOOLS ASSURE 


| ECONOMY—PRECISION= PRODUCTION 


COST FACTORS (labor, maintenance, scrapped parts, 
productivity, etc.) DETERMINE MACHINE TOOL 


EEREICIENGY: 


| To Minimize These Cost Factors, Micromatic has developed 
Microhoning tools that offer a new concept in metalworking. This 


concept (known as the Microhoning 


process) assures controlled 


abrading, efficient stock removal, accurate generation of geometry 
and size, and produces uniform, functional surface finishes. 


Because Microhoning removes inaccuracies of preceding operations, 
it is usually the final stock removal operation. Therefore, Micro- 
honing tools are designed and applied to produce high precision, 
assure a minimum of scrap and protect the user’s investment in 


previous processing operations. 


New! Tru-Float tool has a univer- 
sal joint within the abrading unit. 
This design provides maximum 
accuracy and float, uniform abrad- 
ing and surface finish, less wear 
of abrasives, retention of original 
bore location, and minimum stock 
removal to correct inaccuracies. 


Micromold assemblies have plas- 
tic or soft metal shells that mini- 
mize tool wear and protect the 
edges of abrasive sticks from the 
harsh dressing action of extremely 
rough bores. This abrasive stick 
design eliminates many parts pre- 
viously required to hold abrasives 
and expand the tool. 


Tool designed for Microhoning tandem bores has plastic guides 
between banks of abrasives to stabilize the tool as it passes over 
bore interruptions. 


Because use of the proper tool is so important, Micro- 
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matic designs Microhoning tools to suit the individual 
work piece, and integrates tool design with machine and 
fixturing to provide the ultimate in operating efficiency. 


*Registered U.S. Pat. Off. 


MICROMATIC HONE CorP. 


8100 SCHOOLCRAFT AVENUE - 
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DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN 


Sendzimir cold reduction mill, a re- 
wind line, coil grinder line, an an- 
neal and pickle line, and material 
handling facilities. 


Plans Research Center 


Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, 
will construct a research center in 
Solon, Ohio. It will comprise 40,000 
sq ft of floor space and is scheduled 
for completion by the end of this 
year. 


Master Lock Expanding 


Master Lock Co. is constructing 
an addition to its Milwaukee plant. 
Cost: More than $300,000 for the 
building and $200,000 for machin- 
ery and equipment. The firm pro- 
duces padlocks. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


American Iron & Steel Institute, 
New York, re-elected officers and 
named C. M. White a vice presi- 
dent. Officers are: Benjamin F. 
Fairless, president; Max D. Howell, 
executive vice president; William 
M. Akin, A. B. Homer, and C. M. 
White, vice presidents; George S. 
Rose, secretary; E. O. Sommer Jr., 
treasurer; C. M. Parker, assistant 
vice president; and F. A. Coombs, 
assistant secretary. Two honorary 
vice presidents were named: John 
T. Whiting and C. F. Hood. 


American Iron Ore Association, 
Cleveland, re-elected these Cleve- 
landers to guide the group for the 
coming year: Herbert C. Jackson, 
Pickands Mather & Co., chairman 
of the board; Walter A. Sterling, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., chair- 
man of the executive committee; 
and Hugo E. Johnson, president. 
New directors are: C. H. Dewey, 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland; 
C. B. Jacobs, Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago; and R. Q. Archibald, North 
Range Mining Co., Negaunee, 
Mich. All other officers and direc- 
tors were re-elected. 


Society of Reproduction Engi- 
neers, Detroit, elected these officers: 
President, M. P. Myers, North 
American Aviation Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; secretary, W. J. Burdick, 
U. S. Naval Ordnance, Forest Park, 


STEEL 


ll.; and treasurer, W. M. Hansel- 
nan, Chrysler Corp., Highland 
ark, Mich. Vice chairmen are: 


\lbert Prioletta, New York Port Hi Ow M i Cc R re ] ie Ce ] Ry N G * 


\uthority, New York; H. E. Wil- 


on, Oil Well Supply Div., U. S. TOOLS PROVIDE 


steel Corp., Dallas; and S. E. En- 
ight, International Business Ma- 


hines Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. ECONOMY—PRECISION— PRODUCTION 
<e 
ane NEW OF When a precision stock removal process minimizes cost factors 
_ : ee FICES (labor, maintenance, scrapped parts, etc.) then volume production 
SK at lower cost per piece is possible. Here’s how the distinctive design 
and performance of Microhoning tools provide all three—economy, 
Campbell Steel Co. opened its precision and production. 


eneral sales office at 3323 Mercer 
t., Houston, under the. direction of 
>. E. Praeger Jr., vice president and - 
‘eneral sales manager. The firm 
1as fabrication plants and steel serv- 
ce centers in San Antonio and 
Jorpus Christi, Tex. 


EFFICIENT OPERATION 


Micromatic expands, rotates and reciprocates the 
abrading tool in the bore. Through this controlled 
combination of pressure and movements, abrasives 
are self-dressing for effective and continuous cutting 
action. Long abrasive sticks are evenly spaced around 
the tool to keep it stable. They effectively bridge sur- 
face irregularities and generate a geometrically true 
cylinder. 


Acme Industries Inc., Jackson, 
lich., manufacturer of air condi- 
ioning and refrigeration systems, 
ypened a direct factory sales office 
t 1485 Bayshore Blvd., San Fran- 


isco 24, Calif. REDUCES OPERATOR COSTS 


Micromatic. “Adjusting Heads” give operator com- 
plete and positive control of tool expansion. Or, 
automatic controls can be used to perform all tool 
adjustment and gaging. They assure accurate dupli- 
cation in every part produced. 


CONSOLIDATIONS 


MINIMUM MAINTENANCE 
Micromatic tools are designed for durability, espe- 
cially at all stress points and joints. Plastic or soft 
metal holders prolong abrasive life, greatly reduce 


: Merger of D. S. Kennedy & Co., 
tohasset, Mass., and Anchor Met- 
Is Inc., Hurst, Tex., has been pro- 


josed. If approved by stockhold- tool wear. 

rs, Anchor would be operated as a 

ivision of Kennedy. Anchor makes MAINTAINS ORIGINAL 
lectrical transmission towers; Ken- BORE LOCATION 
edy, large microwave antennas. Micromatic either floats the tool 


or the work holding fixture so 
tool and work piece can auto- 
matically align themselves. This TURES 
assures cutting-unit rotation coin- 

cides with neutral axis of bore. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


Micromatic produces tools best suited to the production 
of individual work pieces. And properly integrates the 
tool with machine and fixturing for peak productivity at 
lowest cost per piece produced. 


Standard Steel Corp., Los An- 
eles, purchased Cambridge Corp., 
owell, Mass., a subsidiary of Car- 
ier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. Cam- 
ridge manufactures equipment for 
he storage and transportation of 
quefied gases at low temperatures. 
‘he firm also does defensework re- 
ated to the missile program. 


Rockwell-Standard Corp., Cora- 
polis, Pa., purchased Kerrigan 
ron Works Inc., Nashville, Tenn., 
roducer of lighting standards. 


- 


2winono¥? 


*Registered U.S. Pat. Off. 

Textron Inc., Providence, R. IL, z 

equired Schafer Custom Engineer- H ¢ 

ig, Burbank, Calif., manufacturer ICR OMA TIC ONE ORP. 

f automation equipment for the 8100 SCHOOLCRAFT AVENUE + DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN 
(Please turn to Page 128) 
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Earthmoving muscles 
from tubes of steel 


A construction site springs to life as earthmoving 
equipment tugs, scoops, heaves and rips away at 
the earth’s skin. It’s grueling work! 


ee 


oe 
gee ee ORES ie 


That burly dozer. It’s precision built! It’s strong! Its 
sive blade can tear the side out of a hill. Yet, it’s nim 
too. In spite of a crab-like figure, it can stop with a | 
back off, spin, dig in and charge with the force of a gal 
ing rhinoceros. 

Power is jammed into these machines. That’s 
they’re built with the toughest, most durable material 
the world. For years, leading manufacturers have ché¢ 
USS Shelby Seamless Mechanical Steel Tubing for 
draulic cylinders, tractor pins, bushings and more t 
100 other vital parts in earthmoving, rockmoving, grat 


| types of heavy mobile equipment. Why? Because 
Seamless Tubing is ideal for the fabrication of 
ne parts subject to bruising performance and long 


5 Shelby Seamless Mechanical Steel Tubing is an- 
product from the world’s largest manufacturer of 
r materials. For more than 80 years, National Tube 
en foremost in building and industrial pipe appli- 
. For more information, write to National Tube Di- 
United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pitts- 


50; Pennsylvania. USS and Shelby are registered trademarks 


National Tube 
Division of 
United States Steel 


Columbia-Geneva Steel Division, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Supply Division + United States Steel Export Company, New York 


MAIN SHAFT FOR AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 7s 
finished fast... 
Power Brushing setup. In seconds—two brush- 
ing heads, using Osborn Economy® wire brushes, 


at low cost on this Osborn 


shaft performance. 


oscillate back and forth and reverse direction 


POWER, PAINT AND MAINTENANCE BRUSHES e 
BRUSHING MACHINES ° 
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N SECONDS 


with OSBORN 
Power Brushing 


What’s your production problem—higher volume . . . lower- 
cost output... better quality control? These are only some of 
the important basic problems you can easily solye—at low 
investment—with today’s Osborn Power Brushing methods. 

And you can count on the results—because over 67 years 
of experience means Osborn can engineer and apply the most 
efficient power brushing techniques for your specific jobs . . . 
your special problems. 

The first step is an Osborn Brushing Analysis. Here—your 
Osborn field engineer can single out immediate savings on 
your operations that involve deburring, cleaning, precision 
blending—or finishing methods of essentially every descrip- 
tion. For details—write The Osborn Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. S-9, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Oris Bea 


FOUNDRY PRODUCTION MACHINERY 


4 


to remove burrs and heat treat scale from 
Splines at each end of the shaft. Brushing job is 
thorough and efficient to help assure troublefree 


BRUSHING METHODS 


(Continued from Page 125) 
radio and television industries. Tex- 
tron is also acquiring Randall Co., 
Cincinnati, producer of automotive 
specialty items, such as_ stainless 
steel trim and miscellaneous parts 
for appliance manufacturers. 


(ss 7%|_NEW ADDRESSES 


Mennel Milling Co. moved its 
general offices to 128 W. Crocker | 
St., Fostoria, Ohio. 


Gendron Wheel Co. will move 
from its plant in Perrysburg, Ohio, 
to a site in Archbold, Ohio, about 
July 1. The company makes hos- 
pital equipment and wheelchairs. 


NEW PLANTS 


Gates Rubber Co., Denver, is | 
constructing two $350,000 ware- 
houses. One in Kansas City, Kans., 
will have 40,000 sq ft of space. 
Lyle Helwig will be in charge. The 
Portland, Oreg., facility will have 
50,000 sq ft. It'll be under the di- 
rection of Bill Elliott. 


Jamison Steel Corp., San Fran- 
cisco, opened a branch service cen- 
ter in Santa Clara, Calif. 


General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., opened a facility at Pat- 
erson, N. J., for the manufacture 
of standard, fractional horsepower 
gear motors. Cost: More than 
$250,000. J. Stokes Gillespie is 
general manager of the firm’s Gear 
Motor & Transmission Components 
Dept. at Paterson. 


Wheeling Corrugating Co. is 
opening its metal culvert shop at 
Southampton, Pa. The firm is a 
subsidiary of Wheeling Steel Corp., 
Wheeling, W. Va. David L. Ken- 
drigan is manager of Wheeling Cor- 
rugating’s Philadelphia branch, 
which includes a warehouse, sales 
organization, and the culvert plant. 
L. P. Burke is superintendent of 
the Southampton shop. 


Gorman-Rupp Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio, will build a 14,000 sq ft pump 
manufacturing plant at St. Thomas, 
Ont. Completion of the $100,000 
project is set for mid-August. 
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Meeting 


Foreign 


Competition 


FOREIGN COMPETITION is nip- 
ping hard at the heels of more and 
more metalworkers. 

Only a few have been seriously 
injured. But the quickening con- 
test for domestic and world mar- 
kets portends more injuries—per- 
haps even some casualties. 

Last year’s export-import records 
point up the situation. U. S. ex- 
ports dropped more than 14 per 
cent below 1957’s, while imports 
declined less than 2 per cent. The 
impact in many segments of metal- 
working was far more severe. Im- 
ports scored amazing gains, while 
domestic firms fought a sales slump. 
(See chart, Page 134.) 

Unquestionably, the major com- 
petitive factor is price, brought 
about primarily by the tremendous 
wage differential between domestic 
and foreign labor rates. Other basic 
competitive factors are also behind 
the trend. 


The challenger is formidable. His 
production facilities—rebuilt in the 
postwar period—are modern and 
highly efficient. He often has sur- 
plus capacity for markets outside 
his country. Technologically, he 
has kept pace with us. He is pro- 
ducing well designed, high quality 
products with a good number of 
innovations, and he is displaying a 
lot of marketing knowhow both 
here and abroad. 

What are you doing about it? A 
check of the import figures of your 
industry or those you serve (they’re 
available from your Commerce De- 
partment field office) should indi- 
acte the urgency of your situation. 
Many metalworkers are already 
girding for the challenge—their ac- 
tivities may suggest ideas and ap- 
proaches for you. 

The task isn’t easy. It runs the 
gamut—from political action, to 
basic competitive approaches, to go- 


13] 


Take Advantage 
of Your Yankee 
Knowhow to 


Combat Foreign 


Competition . . . 


ing overseas. But, basically, it 
takes a realistic approach, a recog- 
nition of all the factors (we can’t 


ignore our involvement in interna- 
tional affairs), plus hard work. 


Hit It from Every Angle 


The experience and _ philosophy 
of William Davidson, president of 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Mil- 
waukee, is a good example. “When 
the British devalued their money 
in 1949, thev gained an overnight 
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New Product Design: First 
Line of Attack 


Last month, Harley-Davidson Motor 
Co. entered the motor scooter field, 
a market well penetrated by foreign 
manufacturers. 

“The foreign producers actually 
helped develop the American mar- 
ket,” says William J. Harley, vice 
president-engineering. “When we 
decided to enter the market, we 
knew we had to come up with a 
scooter to compete not only in price 
but in style and performance.” 

These features helped Harley- 
Davidson reach its objective: Tubu- 
lar frame construction; horizontally 
mounted motor, permitting better 
cooling without a fan; and an auto- 
matic transmission which is pro- 
duced for 60 per cent less than the 
conventional three-speed type. 


price advantage of 25 to 30 per cent 
over us,’ Mr. Davidson relates. 
“By 1951, the pressure reached 
the point where we decided to go 
to Washington and seek relief from 
the Tariff Commission. After sev- 
eral months of negotiations—often 
tying up as many as 19 men—we 
lost our appeal and decided we 
were wasting our time. Imports 
kept gaining; more countries en- 
tered the market—Germany, Italy, 
Austria, Japan; and they began in- 
troducing more models of scooters 


Fight Price with Service, 
Other Marketing Intangibles 


“Price is still the big factor in for- 
eign competition in fencing, barbed 
wire, and nails,” explains William 
H. Getz, merchant product sales 
manager, Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
“We're stepping up our service to 
wholesalers and dealers. For exam- 
ple, in our radio and television ad- 
vertising we're helping the dealer by 
mentioning his business location | 
along with our brand advertising. | 
We're also providing sales training 
programs and point of sale aids.” 
Keystone adds a little glamour to 
an otherwise prosaic product by 
painting the top of its fencing and 
fence posts and the barbs on barbed 
wire with red paint. Such brand 
identification factors assist the cus- 
tomers in buying domestic products. 


and motorcycles than our market 
had ever known before. 

“We knew then it was a case of 
rolling up our sleeves or going out 
of production,’ emphasizes Mr. 
Davidson. “We're hitting the prob-_ 
lem from every angle now—mod- 
ernizing our production facilities, 
revamping worker incentive pro- 
grams, improving our engineering 
to cut costs and improve product 
performance and appeal, upgrading 
and expanding our dealer organi- 
zation, offering better financing 
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ush for Improved Depreciation 
rovisions 


Jepreciation reforms will help met- 
lworking management meet the 
hallenge of foreign competition, 
ays Donald P. Else, comptroller, 
merican Motors Corp. 

“The biggest advantage of changes 
1 our depreciation regulations will 
e to encourage manufacturers to in- 
est in more automatic equipment 
nat will save labor costs and enable 
hem to compete against foreign 
rices.”” 

What kind of depreciation does 
fr. Else favor? “TI think the declin- 
1g balance method, where depre- 
jation is greatest in the first year 
nd smaller each succeeding year, 


dvantages over establishing a new 
lant or settling up licensing ar- 
ingements. 


sarvice to dealers and customers. 
ast month, we introduced a new 
roduct—our first entry into the 
otor scooter field.” 

As Harley-Davidson’s experience 
iggests, there is no first or best 
arting point. 


Wages—the Big Handicap 


The biggest apparent handicap is 
1e wage rate differential. Some 
etalworkers view the current steel 
egotiations as the most critical to 
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Buy American—Practice It; 
Sell It to Customers 


Management should adopt a firm 
policy against the purchase of for- 
eignmade products, believes D. W. 
Blend, general manager of Wolver- 
ine Tube Div., Calumet & Hecla, 
Inc. 

His industry—copper fabricating 
—has watched its export business 
go tumbling while imports have 


skyrocketed. 
In addition to its strong buy 


American policy, Wolverine is wag- 
ing an active campaign to sell its 
customers on the same practice. The 
firm has prepared several booklets 
appealing to construction contrac- 
tors, plumbing wholesalers, union 
plumbers, and all others who buy, 
handle, or install its copper tubing 
and other products. 


date. At stake: Inflation of the 
U. S. dollar and the increasing im- 
pact of foreign competition in do- 
mestic as well as world markets. 
Roger Blough, U. S. Steel Corp.’s 
chairman, highlights the competi- 
tive threat to the steel industry 
with these figures: 

“Our nation’s proportion of world 
steel production dropped from 54 
per cent in 1946 to less than 30 per 
cent last year. The American em- 
ployee, using our tools of produc- 
tion, turns out about 1.5 times as 


Join ‘em To Protect World 
Market Position 


“One of the best ways to maintain 
your percentage of world markets is 
to go overseas and operate under 
the same conditions as the foreign 
competitors,” points out D. J. 
O’Connell, president of A. O. Smith 
International. “You not only obtain 
the advantage of their wage rates, 
but there are often tax advantages 
too.” 


His firm, like many other com- 
panies in the metalmaking field, is 
negotiating with several foreign 
companies and governments to set 
up joint operations. 


Many executives feel that buying 


into foreign companies offers definite 


advantages cver establishing a new 
plant or setting up licensing ar- 
rangements. 


much steel as his German counter- 
part. But American pay and bene- 
fits amount to more than 3.5 times 
that of the German workers. The 
result: Unit employment costs are 
2.9 times greater here than in Ger- 
many.” 

Brooks McCormick, executive vice 
president of International Harvester 
Co., points up this situation in his 
industry: “America’s $2 billion 
farm equipment industry, long time 
leader in exporting, is rapidly turn- 
ing into a major importer .. . in 


Foreign Metalworkers Gain in U. S. Markets 


Imported Product 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Wire Rods ........... Pettis sere 39,849 47,762 64,192 54,369 181,283 
(net tons) 
Concrete Reinforcing Bars ........ 163,977 158,969 173,300 160,371 472,741 
(net tons) | 
Woven Wire Fence ............. 10,436 13,136 21,991 30,135 39,671 
(net tons) ‘ 
Brass Mill Products ............ 50.9 73.5 88.6 108.7 153.7 
(millions of pounds) ; 
Automobiles, New ............. $44.8 $69.2 $126.5 $301.3 $486.8 
(millions of dollars) ‘ 
Radio Apparatus & Parts ........ $2.5 $3.3 $8.4 $15.3 $28.1 
(millions of dojiars) : 
Typewriters ............200800e $5.5 $7.7 $12.7 $16.9 $19.6 
(millions of dollars) ; 
Electrical Machinery, Parts ....... $21.2 $26.7 $49.6 $81.4 $86.9 
(millions of dollars) ; 
Machine Tools ...............-: $22.3 $16.2 $24.6 $36.3 $28.1. 
4 


Source: Department of Commerce. 


the first ten months of 1958 over 
$16.5 million worth of tractor parts 
alone was shipped into the U. S.— 
$2 million more than for all of 
1957. Exports of tractors and farm 
equipment dropped from $311.8 
million in 1953 to $265.9 million in 
1957. 

“We calculate our gross average 
wages at $3.13 per hour, including 
fringe benefits. They compare with 
75 cents in our French subsidiary, 
74 cents in Britain, $1.09 in Aus- 
tralia, and 65 cents in Germany.” 

No metalworking executive is 
suggesting a wage cut. But those 
contacted by STEEL are urging that 
“this is the year to hold the line.” 
Most metalworkers are highly com- 
plimentary of the steel industry’s 
“hold-the-line” approach in today’s 
negotiations. Commented the vice 
president of a medium-sized plant: 
“Big steel is in a good position to 
take a strike to make its hold-the- 
line policy stick. We'll back them 
up with a firm stand in our plant. 
But if they can’t halt the wage 
spiral, certainly we smaller fabri- 
cators can’t be expected to change 
the pattern.” 
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(millions of dollars) 


Opportunity Overseas 


The drive to meet foreign com- 
petition in world markets has pro- 
duced a real scramble overseas. Lit- 
erally hundreds of metalworkers— 
from the giants down to some fair- 
ly small companies—are investigat- 
ing opportunities in Western Eu- 
rope, South America, Japan, and 
other areas. 

Again, wage competition is only 
part of the problem. Compounding 
the domestic exporters’ headaches 
are tariff barriers and dollar ex- 
change problems. Most countries 
trying to boost industry exports 
give their firms better and faster 
financing terms than American 
companies. The European Com- 
mon Market promises tariff changes 
which will make exporting to it in- 
creasingly difficult. 

Most of the emphasis is on try- 
ing to establish joint ventures—do- 
mestic firms teaming up with for- 
eign companies. Some foreign gov- 
ernment regulations make the ap- 
proach almost a necessity. It also 
has many advantages over estab- 
lishing a wholly owned subsidiary. 


Rem cp ate nibh a 


The chief ones: 

1. It takes less capital. 

2. In most cases, it causes less 
drain on the management manpow- 
er of the domestic company. Look 
for a firm with a record of good 
management, stress the experts. 

3. The crossfertilization of ideas 
between their engineers and yours 
is a definite plus. 

4, Relying primarily on “nation- 
als” to operate the business right 
from the start has obvious public 
and government relations advan- 
tages. 

5. Many foreign companies are 
eager for joint venture arrange-_ 
ments with American firms. 

Warner & Swasey Co., Cleve- 
land, recently joined hands with 
Asquith, a London tool builder. 
Walter Bailey, W&S president, says 
there’s a growing market abroad 
for high capacity American machine 
tools, even though they’re priced 
higher than European equipment. 
“We feel that in about three years 
we'll we able to sell machines for 
30 per cent less than if we made 
them here in Cleveland and 
shipped them abroad.” 


STEEL 


Licensing foreign companies to 
make your products is also widely 
racticed. To many metalworkers. 
his has been an effective method 
f participating in markets that 
night not be easily available other- 
vise. A few executives report un- 
lappy experiences — government 
egulations usually limit your fee 
yr percentage; you're transferring 
our skill and knowhow for less 
han your resale commission; and 
less your contract has teeth in it, 
he licensee might decide to ter- 
ninate the contract and pick up 
vhere you left off. 


Really Know Your Market? 


When was the last time you took 
. fresh look at your product and 
narket? Part of the success of the 
oreign competitor has been in cap- 
uring a market largely being 
snored by domestic manufacturers. 


The small car is a good example. 
Jertainly, American Motors Corp.’s 
xeorge Romney did the marketing 
padework. But many contend that 
oreign carmakers developed the 
aarket to the point where the Big 
‘hree are interested. 


“Our sewing machine industry 
snored the zigzag sewing machine 
yhen it was introduced in Europe,” 
oints out R. E. Isaacson, vice pres- 
lent of White Sewing Machine 
orp. “The American housewife, 
re reasoned, differed from her Eu- 
ypean counterpart and was not in- 
rested in fancy stitching and em- 
roidery. It didn’t take long after 
1e Italian-built Necchi machine 
vaded our domestic markets to re- 
lize our error.” 

Harley - Davidson officials are 
uick to credit the foreign scooter 
uilders for helping to develop that 
arket. “They introduced a little 
amour into the product,” says 
Jilliam Harley, vice president-en- 
neering. “People who wouldn’t 
msider riding a motorcycle found 
e motor scooter appealing. We 
atched the market for about five 
ars before deciding to enter it. 
“When we did, we knew we had 
do two things to be successful: 

We had to design a product to 
mpete pricewise. 2. We had to 
me up with better styling and 
formance characteristics.” Har- 
y-Davidson engineers took advan- 
ge of as many competitive avenues 
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as possible. A Fiberglas body was 
used because of more economical 
tooling costs. By mounting the mo- 
tor horizontally, better cooling was 
obtained which in turn eliminated 


the need for a fan. One big ad- 
vantage: Automatic transmission. 
“Americans have shown that 


they are automatic conscious,” ex- 
plains Mr. Harley. “Europeans are 


not, and consequently most of their 
manufacturers provide only stand- 
ard gear transmissions. We felt an 
automatic transmission would defi- 
nitely be to our advantage sales- 
wise. It also proved to be a good 
competitive feature in another way 
—it cost us less to produce.” 
Product innovation, of course. 
provides one of your best weapons 


Why Imports Are So Cheap 


(All totals do not add up because some cost categories are not 
reported separately) 


Foreign Industry Costs 


Fabricated Metal Products (21) 


Unit Costs 
Material 
Labor 
Overhead 
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Machinery—Except Electrical (21) 


Unit Costs 
Material 
Labor 
Overhead 
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Electrical Machinery (13) 
Unit Costs 
Material 
Labor 
Overhead 
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Instruments, Related Products 
Unit Costs 
Material 
Labor 
Overhead 
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Misc. Manufacturers(12) 
Unit Costs 
Material 
Labor 
Overhead 
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Other Manufacturers* (14) 
Unit Costs 
Material 
Labor 
Overhead 


Aachen, PCIe Ut Rec tay es COP ae 
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Bae ety Ears eae 13 8 
pci Meets a vA 14 
Rahs Re ee 20 1 
Fea teeth IBN LP ae 12 9 
Siete eeaton rm 12 9 
Fe eee 6 1] 
Sap Soares 12 5 
Shah A ae Sai Tp 10 
ae ce 6 7 
Sef aa epee 2 10 
eee Die 12 0 
a eae 8 4 
(9) 

So nee paren So 4 5 
Balti’, aetyrg er DD: 5 
Pee Wars ae 5 2 
28 cock Catlins 4 3 
PR eee ep 8 4 
Roath ahuiinoeer 7, 4 
J mena he Mea 7 2 
fhe te a oer el 8 1 
Feces tel 3 
Fee OL fans 6 5 
Ae eee 9 2 
BP aia Tegan 7 4 


*Includes textile-mill products; leather, stone, clay, and glass; primary metal products; and transportation 


equipment. 
Classifications. : 
Source; National Industrial Conference Board, Study #61, 


Insufficient dota were reported to warrant separate treatment under Standard Industrial 
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against domestic as well as foreign 
competitors. Research and devel- 
opment work is expensive, but 
many aggressive firms refused to 
cut such spending during the reces- 
sion because it pays off. Bell & 
Howell Co.’s introduction of the 
automatic electric eye camera gave 
it a year and a half lead over 
foreign competitors which were 
chalking up large gains. B&H’s 
sales last year were 13 per cent 
above 1957’s—over 82 per cent of 
the sales represented products not 
being made five years ago. 

Your greatest weapon in combat- 
ing foreign competition in the do- 
mestic market is your marketing 
technique, emphasize most execu- 
tives. Many also believe that this 
is the least developed activity in our 
business and industrial complex. In- 
creased foreign competition could 
be the necessary stimulant to new 
concepts in marketing. 


You Have These Advantages 


Take a look at your advantages 
today—particularly in industrial 
products. Proximity to the cus- 
tomer permits you to provide: 

1. Better engineering service. 


How it looks from the other side . . 


2. Better availability of parts and 
maintenance service. 

3. Better financing arrangements. 

4. Better training of the custom- 
er’s personnel in the use of your 
product. 

5. Better liaison with the cus- 
tomer to help solve his problems 
and to offer extra service during an 
emergency. 

6. Better sales assistance if he’s 
a dealer or distributor or if his prod- 
uct is a component. 

Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, had 
this experience with industrial and 
bicycle chains: “We lost practical- 
ly all the bicycle chain business to 
foreign manufacturers,” says O. W. 
Carpenter, president. “Price is the 
first factor. The absence of a need 
for service of any kind is the second. 

“But we don’t feel that indus- 
trial chains will go the same route. 
We've heard of some firms trying 
out foreign industrial chains, but 
most equipment producers value 
too highly top quality, part stock- 
ing, engineering assistance, and the 
other services provided by domestic 
producers to risk the price advan- 
tage. It’s true, the foreign produc- 
ers may develop the same types of 
services—if they do, their costs are 


bound to rise, and the price advan- 
tage will shrink.” 

Stepped-up emphasis on engineer- 
ing services has also paid off for 
National Acme Co., Cleveland. 
“We're stressing the secondary op- 
erations in connection with our 
screw machines,” Edward Ranney. 
assistant sales manager, points out. 
“Our sales engineers are assisting 
customers in solving cost problems 
by trying to combine such opera- 
tions as flame hardening, cross- 
drilling and tapping, burring, and 
milling into continuous operations 
with our equipment.” 


Sell Hard Overseas 


Domestic firms are finding that 
their sales efforts must be upgraded 
to compete successfully in the ex- 
port market. “The days of ap- 
pointing a distributor, handing him 
a catalog and price list, then giving 
him your blessings are gone,” la- 
ments one metalworker. 

Foreign equipment builders are 
applying many of our best domestic 
sales techniques. They’re visiting 
customers and distributors to learn 
their wants. Some German equip- 
ment builders use selling teams 


A European Views American Competition 


STEEL asked its European correspondent, Dr. Herbert Gross of Dussel- 
dorf, Germany, to tell you how the European metalworker views 


his “foreign” 


competitor, the American. Here are his observa 


The relationship of European and American industry should be judged dif 
ferently from now on. American firms are developing a kind of global division 
of labor with their development of supply sources here to export components 
back to America or to supplement their production by European specialties. 

The advantage of production in Europe is partly based upon a different 
style of product for which large scale production has been developed here. 
Such products cannot be produced economically in the U. S. On the other 
hand, the lower wage rates in Europe are increasingly wedded with the most 
modern technology to enhance the advantage of our exports. At the same time, 
the European Common Market is transforming European industry from small 
scale to large scale production—resulting in additional productivity benefits. 

Those things should not be judged in the antiquated term of cut throat 
competition but of a new international division of labor with many mutual 
branch plant building and licensing agreements on both sides of the Atlantic. - 

Europeans, incidentally, are concerned over American competition: Not of 
American exports to Europe but of American branch plants and arrangements | 
with European firms manufacturing with U. S. knowhow, 
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Nhite Sewing Machine officials, Dodge 
=. Barnum (center) and R. E. Isaacson 
right) confer with a representative of 
1 Japanese firm on the design of a 
new machine 


which include financing experts 
and technical people. 

Warner & Swasey places special- 
ists in foreign dealer organizations. 
They spend a year or two in the 
Cleveland plant training for such 
jobs. The foreign field is not a 
olace to send recent graduates from 
apprentice programs, officials em- 
phasize. 

U. S. engineering knowhow is 
still in demand in the foreign mar- 
xet, and domestic firms are capital- 
zing on it in some installations of 
arge, custom-built processing equip- 
meni. 

Because of the high labor con- 

‘ent in such work, American firms 
aave been losing contracts to the 
foreign producer. Good example: 
The generating equipment pur- 
thased this spring by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. A bid by an 
English firm was 50 per cent below 
that of General Electric Co. 
To combat price competition in 
vids for foreign installations, some 
domestic firms have found it pos- 
sible to work out combination deals 
with the government involved. Al- 
jis-Chalmers International did on a 
opper smelting plant project. It 
made arrangements with the French 
zovernment (the installation was 
hot in France) to provide the 
anancing. Most of the manufactur- 
ns was to be done by a French 
4rm. A-C International did the en- 
rineering, which was paid for in 
FB ican dollars. 
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White Sewing Machine Fights 
To Save a Traditional Name 


Foreign competition in the sewing machine market came in two waves: 

I. About 1950, the Italian-built Necchi introduced zigzag sewing to Ameri- 
can housewives. 

2. Two years later, the Japanese brought in a machine comparable to 
American models but at a substantially lower price. 

White Sewing Machine Corp., along with the other domestic producers, 
watched the Necchi to see if the new feature was a flash in the pan or whether 
Americans really wanted it. By the time the Japanese entered the market, the 
industry knew that foreign competition was more than a nuisance—it was a 
are - survival. Imports rose from $17.7 million in 1954 to $28.3 million 
in 5 

The near-fatal blow came to White in the spring of 1957 when it lost a con- 
tract with one of the major mail order firms which was taking about 50 per 
cent of its production. “We found ourselves in this predicament,” relates R. E. 
Isaacson, vice president: “We had an excellent name (traditional in the sew- 
ing machine market), a reputation for quality, and a marketing organization. 
But we could not produce machines at a competitive price.” 

White solved its dilemma by going to Japan. It has arrangements with 
several manufacturers to produce sewing machines built to White’s specifica- 
tions. They are imported into White warehouses where they are inspected, 
electric motors are attached, and units are installed in cabinets. 

How has the approach worked? “We expect to do a $20 million volume 
this year, compared with our peak domestic volume of nearly $31 million. 
Unitwise, sales will be about the same,” points out Dodge E. Barnum, di- 
rector of merchandising. 

White officials are emphatic: “We are jealously protecting the White 
name and reputation for sewing machines. We'll maintain an engineering 
organization to keep working with the Japanese engineers in designing and 
building machines to meet demands of the American market. 

“We feel our manufacturing arrangement has definite advantages over 
joint ownership in foreign plants. It keeps us flexible. We are in a position 
to move our production, if necessary. Conceivably, we might some day find it 
practical to produce again in this country.” 


So A-C participated in a project 
which it probably would have lost 
otherwise. It also supplied some 
of the major equipment compo- 
nents to the French manufacturing 
firm. 

Last month (May 18, p. 99), 
STEEL described industry’s grow- 
ing interest and participation in 
practical politics as a positive step 
toward improving the nation’s busi- 
ness climate. Your ability to com- 
pete with foreign competition in 
both the domestic and world mar- 
kets is affected substantially by 
government policy. The key areas 
are: 


1. Tariffs 


Tariffs and subsidies are repug- 
nant to most metalworking execu- 
tives. But several industries are 


being threatened, and many execu- 
tives feel a tariff or quota system or 
some other sort of protection is a 
necessity. 

The brass mill industry (through 
its Copper & Brass Research Asso- 
ciation) made a detailed appraisal 
of the imnact of imports on its prod- 
ucts. CABRA figures show that do- 
mestic shipments of brass mill 
products have declined 33 per cent 
since 1955, while imports: have in- 
creased 209 per cent. Imports of 
alloy seamless tubing in 1958 
amounted to nearly 23 per cent of 
the domestic market. 

CABRA suggests this approach: 
e The U. S. should help foreign 
countries develop markets for their 
products in their own country or 
others where brass mill products 
are not made. 

e Establish a flexible and changing 
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tariff system tied to foreign wage 
rates. As the foreign wage level 
increases and more nearly ap- 
proaches that of domestic industry, 
the tariff would be reduced. 


2. Investment Abroad 


Laws to encourage industrial in- 
vestment abroad are considered im- 
portant by many executives. 


Example: The Boggs Bill 
(H. R. 5) which is now before the 
House. It has these key provisions: 

It would establish a new class of 
domestic corporation for foreign 
operations. Earnings would not be 
immediately taxable by the U. S., 
to permit expansion and further in- 
vestment in overseas activities. 
Taxes would become due only when 
earnings are withdrawn from the 


To get competitive with producers overseas . . . 


You Can Take the First Step Today 


HIGHER PRODUCTIVITY has been the chief advantage domestic metal- 
workers have enjoyed over their foreign competitors. But U. S. mechani- 


zation 


has come in spite of, not because of, our depreciation laws which are 


the most archaic among industrialized nations. 

With steadily rising costs in every sphere, American industrialists may 
have to curtail (if they haven’t already) the vital modernization made un- 
fairly expensive by federal tax depreciation policies. 

See for yourself how vital modernization is from this National Industrial 
Conference Board study of comparative U. S. and foreign production costs: 

Where the average capital invested per production worker in the U. S. 
exceeds $20,000, the domestic plant had lower unit costs than the foreign 
plant in more than half the products. Where the U. S. investment is less 
than $10,000 per worker, the U. S. plant has higher unit costs than the 


foreign plant in six out of ten products. 


Industry favors four different approaches to depreciation reform, as 
revealed by a STEEL survey, Mar. 2, p. 69. 

1. The bracket plan would classify assets into 10 or 15 general categories 
as in the Canadian system. Brackets of maximum and minimum useful lives 
would be given. You would be allowed to choose any useful life within the 


bracket without challenge. 


2. The MAPI plan, developed by Machinery & Allied Products Institute, 
would retain the present concept of useful lives but allow a triple declining 
balance writeoff, or alternatively, a large initial allowance sufficient to get 


a similar result. 


3. The reinvestment plan provides that when a property is retired you 


foreign operation for distribution to 
stockholders or other use unrelated 
to the company’s foreign operations. 


3. Depreciation Reform 


This is perhaps the most impor- 
tant broad area. Listen to A. F. 
Franz, president, Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Corp.: 

“Foreign competition, in many 
respects, can attribute its remark- 
able growth to the rising costs in 
the U. S. We no longer have the 
superiority in facilities that for 
years permitted us to pay higher 
wages and still produce cheaper 
and better steel. 

“In fact,” continues Mr. Franz, 
“the smaller companies are in 
greater need of price relief than 
the larger ones because many of 
them have not had sufficient cap- 
ital to modernize their plants fully. 

“It is necessary for us to face 
foreign competition with improved 
equipment and lower operating 
costs. We cannot afford to price 
ourselves out of foreign and do- 
mestic markets if American jobs 
are to remain secure.” 

One of the major obstacles to de- 
preciation reform by Congress: In- | 
dustry people don’t agree on what | 
reforms are necessary. STEEL 
checked with tax experts and met- | 
alworking executives this spring to 
determine which approaches would 
best meet the needs of industry. 

The editors narrowed them down 
to four basic approaches—they are 
outlined at left. 


can deduct the difference between its value in current dollars and its cost 
at the time it was acquired, That amount, added to what was already written 
off, will compensate fer the decline in the value of the dollar. The deduction 
would be allowed only to the extent than an equivalent investment is made 
within two years of retirement. The amount written off in the first year 


Conclusion 


would be deducted from the depreciable basis of the new property. 

4, The inital writeoff plan for depeciation reform could be enacted by 
changing a few words in Section 179 of the Internal Revenue Code. The 
section, made law in 1958, allows a taxpayer to write off 20 per cent of the 
cost of depreciable property if the deduction is taken in the year of acquisi- 
tion and the cost of the property does not exceed $10,000. The reform would 


remove the $10,000 ceiling. 


Congressmen point eut one big reason why reforms have not been 
enacted: Industry’s has failed to tell them forcefully and effectively about 
the need for change. A strong expression of industry’s desire for reform 


can come if you write to: 


The Hon. Wilbur Mills 
U. S. House of Representatives 
Washington 25, D. C. 


He’s chairman of the tax-writing House Ways & Means Committes. 
Additional help would be your indication of the kind of reform you prefer. 
It would answer another Congressional complaint: “Industry doesn’t know 


what it wants.” 
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Foreign competition is sure to get 
stiffer—both at home and overseas. 
It'll take all the ingenuity you can 
muster to combat it. You must 
have new and better products. You 
have to market them skillfully. You 
may have to go overseas. You must 
step up the pace to cut costs and 
boost productivity. 

One constructive step that you 
can take immediately is to write to 
Rep. Wilbur Mills, chairman, 
House Ways & Means Committee. 
Outline the method of depreciation 
that best meets your requirements. 
Demand that action be taken. You 
will have taken a major stride to- 
ward meeting foreign competition. 
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RUSSIAN TECH REPORTS— Yttrium seems to 
reduce the grain size of many cast metals and 
improve their strength, say Russian metallurgists. 
The same source also -predicts that rapidly ex- 
panding Soviet electronics will call for greater 
quantities of 99.999 per cent pure metals. 


SANDWICH AUTO BUMPERS—Stainless clad 
mild steel is proposed for automobile bumpers by 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. Two 
year field tests have failed to pit, peel, or corrode 
the cladding. 


COLUMBIUM EXTRUSION BREAKTHROUGH 
—Small percentages of tungsten, aluminum, va- 
nadium, or zirconium make it possible to hot ex- 
trude two columbium alloys developed by Haynes 
Stellite Co., a division of Union Carbide Corp., 
New York. The alloys oxidize much less rapidly 
than pure columbium. Strength: About 40,000 
psi at 2400° F. 


AUTOMATIC FLAW DETECTOR— Pipes and 
tubes get a fast going over with a new ultrasonic 
flaw detector developed by the Southwest Re- 
search Center, San Antonio, Tex. It does not re- 
quire operator judgment to classify flaws. A pro- 
posed miniature version could inspect buried pipe 
for signs of corrosion. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE READING— Port- 
sable electronic thermometers called Thermophils 
are said to be accurate within 0.1° F at room 
temperatures. Atkins Technical Inc., Marion Bldg., 
Cleveland, explains temperature is related to 
changes in the electrical resistance of a germani- 
um alloy in the tip of a probe. 


STRENGTH THROUGH BUNDLING—Several 
thicknesses of paper-thin steel sheets wrapped 
tightly on a mandrel produce a cylinder with an 
ultimate tensile strength of 305,000 psi. Ryan 
Aeronautical Co., San Diego, Calif., finishes the 
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cylinder with a series of spotwelds and a resist- 
ance weld through all layers. The technique is 
being proposed for rocket engine cases. 


FLEXIBLE CAST IRON PIPE— Ductile cast 
iron is the basis for a formable cast iron pipe 
made by American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birming- 
ham. It is made into tubing, casings, fittings, and 
special castings for water, gas, and chemical 
mains. 


TAPE REPLACES DIAL— Where panel space is 
at a premium, you might consider using a narrow 
tape indicator developed by the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia. The tape is servodriven, can be 


several feet long, and color-coded to indicate 
acceptable, marginal, or dangerous zones. 


IT’S A SPACE TIRE, not a wire brush. Goodyear de- 
signed it because rubber can't take the 2000° F heat 
generated during space flights and landings. Load 
deflection is similar to that of pneumatic tires and 
rolling resistance is higher, an advantage in braking 
and slowing. The wheel is being tested at the NASA 
laboratories in Cleveland 


HI-TEMP ELECTRICAL INSULATION— The 
surface of copper and aluminum wire can be re- 
acted with fluorine to produce a superior kind of 
insulation which is effective at 1100° F. Coat- 
ings resist repeated 90 degree bends. 


TECHNICA 
OUTLOOK 
TECHNICA 
OUTLOOK 


EVERY TIME a Boeing B-52G superjet bomber 
roars down the runway and hurls itself into the 
air, its eight mighty engines pull and strain 
against four 26 lb engine mounts. 

The mounts, built at Rohr Aircraft Corp., 


gineering choice between standard or special 
shaped materials can’t be made by a toss of the 
coin, or by superficial estimate. 

The Rohr design is the result of a variety of 
approaches tried by engineers and production 


Chula Vista, Calif., attest to the fact that the en- men. It combines tailored forgings with sheets 


AN uninterrupted climb in manu- 
facturing costs is sending many pro- 
duction men back to the product 
designers. The purpose: See if some 
manufacturing operations, or some 
parts, can be eliminated—or at 
least simplified. 

Special shapes are bailing some 
of them out. One manufacturer, 
for example, switched from bar 
stock to extruded tubing to make 
valve seat inserts. He cut both the 
machining time and material costs 
and saved an over-all 19 per cent. 

A door closer cylinder used to be 
assembled from three parts. Now it 
is made in one piece as an extru- 


Cost Crisis . . . How to Beat It 


Shaped Raw Material 
Can Mean a Head Start 


You may be able to trim the number of manufacturing steps 
or the number of parts used, or both. Also, a higher priced 
shape may actually result in lower material costs 
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and bar stock. High strength welds make the 
combination pay off. 


e The first two ideas were discarded. 

Since the part must combine the properties of 
high strength and minimum weight, only the 
metal that contributes to load carrying can be tol- 
erated. To machine this part from solid stock 
would have been tremendously costly and time 
consuming. 

The next logical approach would be to start 
with a forging, then machine away the extra 
metal. The approach was considered. Rohr en- 
gineers calculated it would take a 62 lb forging 
to produce the part, and they figured the forg- 
ings would cost them about $106 each, based on 
400 parts. 


e The part was made from 20 components. The 
method is some 20 per cent cheaper than others 
considered, yet it provides all the necessary prop- 
erties. 

The engine mount is made from 4335 va- 
nadium modified steel. The six forgings and 14 
pieces prepared from standard sheet and _ bar 
stock are welded, using AWS 502 filler metal. 

To get maximum weld properties, Rohr engi- 
neers specified butt-tension structural joints, 
moved away from the intersections far enough 
to allow welders to work efficiently. Forgings 
have protrusions along the line of intersecting 
members, so sound joints can be made. 

The assembly was also designed so two mem- 
bers being joined are of comparable thickness. 
Shrinkage of the weld is also allowed for. 

Some designers objected to weldments on the 
ground that welds were not strong enough. So 
Rohr’s engineers beefed up the stock at the point 
of the welds, giving added strength with a nomi- 
nal increase in weight. 


Rohr’s W. D. Gore checks one forged ‘ear’ on an 
engine mount that’s installed in the B-52G pod 


After welding, the assemblies are heat treated 
to a minimum of 180,000 psi. Welds are exam- 
ined by x-ray and must pass extremely tight re- 
quirements. 

The net savings to the company is estimated 
at 20 per cent on each engine mount. 


ion, eliminating several machining 
nd assembly operations. 

_A forged turbine ring costs Ford 
Notor Co., Detroit, only a fraction 
s much as those it machined. 


. 

' The trend is toward materials 
9 lessen machining and forming. 
The problem of moving and re- 
10oving large quantities has been 
ointed up dramatically in the air- 
raft and missile industries, where 
ew materials defy economical pro- 
uction. But the problem is not 
mited to the makers of spacecraft. 
t belongs to all metalworking. 
Convair’s Thomas E. Piper, ex- 
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ecutive staff assistant, says the goal 
is for parts that are “born to shape.” 
The object is to get rid of the heavy 
roughing work on parts—leave only 
the relatively simple and inexpen- 
sive finishing. 


© A word of warning: A decision 
you made two years ago on special 
shapes may be obsolete today. 

The technology of casting, forg- 
ing, extrusion, powder metallurgy, 
rolling, and other processes has ad- 
vanced enough to make re-evalua- 
tion advisable. 

For instance, some _ production 
men still rule out castings for high 


strength parts, figuring they are 
good only for light to medium duty 
where tensile strength is important. 
Yet one of the country’s leading 
foundries is turning out aircraft 
quality steel castings that have a 
300,000 psi tensile strength, with 
up to 3 per cent elongation. That’s 
good enough for most critical jobs. 

Another example: The general 
rule on steel extrusions is that no 
sections thinner than about 0.120 
in. can be produced. Yet Convair 
has extruded sections as thin as 
0.005 in. on its Dynapak machine. 


© You may be able to reduce the 
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Cold Drawn Sections Trim Gage Costs 


This sample section shows how cold drawing elimi- 
nated a straddle milling operation on each side 


ENGINEERS at Penberthy Mfg. Co., Detroit, 
have trimmed 7 per cent off the cost of the liquid 
chamber on one of their high-pressure gages, de- 
spite an increase in material cost—from about 
$2.14 to nearly $2.90 for each part. 

Behind the over-all saving is a special cold 
drawn section that replaces standard rectangular 
bar stock. The shaped stock eliminates the need 
for straddle milling both sides of the piece—an 
operation that used to take as long as | hour 
20 minutes on long parts. 


e Redesign Helps—Because there must be no 
radius at the base of the raised face, Penberthy 


Finished parts are 7 in. to 10 ft long. Outside dimen- 
sions of the cross section are 27/ by 11/2 in. 


redesigned the part to accommodate cold draw- 
ing. 

It permitted the vender to undercut the in- 
tersection so no machining would be required to 
get the sharp corner. 

Penberthy buys the sections in 10 to 12 ft mill 
lengths from Republic Steel’s Union Drawn Steel 
Div., Massillon, Ohio, and cuts them to part 
lengths on a friction saw. Machining operations 
include drilling and tapping !/% in. pipe holes at 
both ends, milling the longitudinal slot, cutting 
a radius on the ends of the raised face, and grind- 
ing the top face for flatness. Bolt holes are 
drilled along each side. 


number of production operations or 
the number of parts required. 

In an analysis of shaped vs. 
standard raw materials, first con- 
sider the parts on which you have 
to spend a lot of time. One expert 
feels that any time you have to re- 
move more metal than you leave, 
you have a good bet for shaped 
materials. 

An aircraft production man 
cited five parts (STEEL, Nov. 24, 
1958, p. 102) where an average of 
95 per cent of the raw material for 
each part had to be removed as 
chips. 

He said: “We not only can’t 
tolerate the loss of production ef- 
ficiency, but the material waste is 
prohibitive.” 

Production men at American 
Bosch Arma Corp., Springfield, 
Mass., did away with some of their 
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machining time on split clamping 
rings for diesel fuel injection pumps 
(STEED meAUS I LO IDG ps Le yi 
They switched from standard round 
stock to a hot extruded, cold drawn 
section provided by Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp. The only machin- 
ing left is to slice off a part, cut 15 
gear teeth, drill a hole, and mill 
a slot. The machining reduction is 
estimated at 22 per cent. 

A missile launcher component for 
the Convair F-102 supersonic jet 
fighter used to be made from seven 
machined parts that were welded 
together. The component became a 
shaft with fittings on each end. 

Now the part is made from a 
piece of processed tubing that has 
been closed at each end, and the 
end fittings are forged from the tube 
stock. Result: The one piece com- 
ponent is lighter, costs far less, and 


all of Convair’s assembly opera- 
tions are eliminated. 

The door closer cylinder men- 
tioned earlier is an example of a 
shaped part that will trim both the 
number of manufacturing opera- 
tions and the number of parts. It 
used to be made from a three piece 
end fitting that was threaded to a_ 
piece of tubing. ) 

Now the cylinder will be made 
from an impact extrusion, furnished 
by Mueller Brass Co., Port Huron, 
Mich. Each part comes as one piece, 
complete with end fittings. 

At Newell Mfg. Co., Lowell, 
Mich., where the extrusion will be 
used on one closer model, President 
R. W. Hook figures the company 
can crop about 10 per cent out of 
its manufacturing costs by eliminat- 
ing machining and assembly op- 
erations. 
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» Material cost may be lower when 
you use a tailored shape. 

Take the company that used to 
nake automotive parts out of round 
yar stock. The parts wind up as 
ings, roughly 2 in. in diameter. 
{1 pound of solid bar stock pro- 
luced two drilled and bored rings. 
3ut a pound of the tubing substi- 
uted for the bar will yield as many 
is five rings. Even though the price 
er pound of the tubing is higher, 
he price per part is lower than 
with the bar. 

Over-all material savings are es- 
imated at 16 per cent. 


» Part of your decision on stand- 


urd vs. special shapes will be based’ 


mn the number of similar parts you 
aave to make—but the volume 
heory isn’t always valid. 

Take the complex steel hook- 
shaped part that had to be made 
or a Navy jet fighter plane. Pro- 
luction men were faced with the 
thoice of machining each part from 
the solid, or of buying a forging. 
Cost studies showed that the com- 
dlex contouring and tracing jobs 
reeded to render the part from the 
solid would eat up all the money 
saved by not investing in forging 
lies. 

An analysis proved that a pro- 
duction run of only 15 parts 
would be cheaper to produce from 
forgings than from the solid and 
that allowed for the amortization 
of the tooling at nearly $250 per 
Dart. 

_ Investment casting is known as 
in eliminator of machining opera- 
ions which is practical even where 
he runs are limited. One manufac- 
‘urer trimmed a machining labor 
rost of about $5 down to only 50 
sents when he switched from bar 
stock to a lost-wax cast part. All 
ne had to do to the casting was 
{rill two holes, avoiding seven dil- 
erent machining steps. 

| 

» The design of a product is the 
sreatest single influence on manu- 
acturing costs. 

_ Design has to be a compromise 
yetween function of the end prod- 
act and the cost for which you'd 
ike to make it. The managers’ best 
yreak is to get the lower cost with 
io sacrifice in function. Shaped 
yarts may be an answer. In many 
vases you can buy the surface fin- 
sh and dimensional tolerances you 
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need on the finished part. Engi- 
neers at Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, claim hot extru- 
sion tolerances of 0.031 in. for each 
inch of section thickness (up to 4 


halved by cold drawing. 
Evaluation of alternate material 
shapes is part of the design job, 
and in many cases, cents spent here 
can crop dollars from the spiraling 


They assert these can be manufacturing costs. 


Enter the Competition 


Your entry may be a winner in STEEL’s second annual Cost Crisis 
Awards Competition which closes July 15. Tell us how your com- 
pany beat the Cost Crisis through more efficient use of materials. 


Four areas are being explored. Your entry may represent one, 
or a combination of them: 


1. The substitution of a tailored shape for standard mill products, 
or vice versa. 


Example—Dana Corp., Toledo, Ohio, saved 8 per cent on trans- 
mission mainshafts by switching from bar stock to die-formed shapes 
made by Republic Steel Corp.’s Bolt & Nut Div., Cleveland. 


2. The use of a standard purchased material instead of a special, 
or vice versa. 


Example—Hoover Co., North Canton, Ohio, used to buy close 
tolerance strip steel for vacuum cleaner tops. A switch to 19 in. 
coiled sheet saves 12 to 14 cents a unit. 


3. Standardization of two or more separate purchases into one. 


Example—National Acme Co., Cleveland, now specifies AISI 
4615 for all steel parts to be carburized; three different alloys used 
to be purchased. One alloy, 4350, has replaced three others on a 
number of jobs. Result: Purchasing and inventory savings of about 
10 per cent. 


4. Direct substitution of one alloy for another of the same basic 
material. 


Example—International Products & Mfg. Co., Chicago, trimmed 
rejects 10 to 15 per cent when it switched from heat treated 4140 
and 8640 steels to La Salle Steel Co.’s Fatigue-Proof steel bars for 
generator and starter shafts. 


Your savings may be in the cost of materials, or the cost of manu- 
facturing. Write today for your Cost Crisis Awards kit. Address: 


The Cost Crisis Editor 
STEEL 

Penton Bldg. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Charge Material Upgraded 
By Rotary Scrap Shear 


lt makes a cut every 5 seconds; material isn’t twisted, torn, 
or wedged, and there’s no concentration of material at the 
blades. Cleaner scrap, cut in small pieces, is preferred as 
a charge material in steelmaking. Higher density makes for 
more efficient carloading 


Vibrating trough conveyor feeds scrap, no matter how long, into the rotary shear. 
Stationary hold-down keeps out any pieces too large for the knife opening 
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WANT to produce high grade scrap 
for premium prices and more ef- 
ficient carloading? 

Clean, uniform, high density 
scrap is turned out by a rotary 
shear at Houston Pressed Steel 
Corp., Houston, says Sidney Byer, 
president. The shear was supplied 
by the Canton Div., Hill Acme Co., 
Cleveland. 


e It’s a high tonnage machine, but 
the product rivals that processed by 
smaller, hand fed shears. 

The 60 in. shear is less expensive — 
to buy and maintain than other 
machines of the same capacity, its 
makers claim. (Cost: About $120,- 
000.) Operated by two men, it 
turns out premium scrap at a low 
cost per ton. 

Long term operating figures 
aren’t available, but the shear, fed 
by large cranes, is expected to cut 
more than 200 tons of scrap every 
8 hours. 

High speed cutting permits low 
scrap concentration at the blades, 
but the shear turns out high ton- 
nage. It makes clean cuts, with no 
twisting, tearing, interlacing, or 
wedging of material. The product 
is similar to hand picked, hand fed 
scrap cut by smaller shears. 


e Scrap is cut by a heavy blade at- 
tached to a rotating drum. 

The stationary bottom knife is 
secured to the heavy steel base. The 
top knife is mounted on a cast steel 
drum, between two large gears. It 
can be installed with the drum 
stopped 180 degrees from closed po- 
sition (the blade doesn’t have to 
be held up while mounting bolts 
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ire tightened). Knives are avail- 
ible in one piece or in sections. 

_ The drum makes a complete rev- 
lution every 5 seconds. Two heavy 
lywheels, mounted on _ opposite 
ides of the machine, insure proper 
valance for pinions and _ shafts. 
Each flywheel is driven through 
_ pneumatic clutch by a 50 hp elec- 
ric motor. Clutches permit con- 
tinuous or stop motion cutting. The 
irum can be stopped with an air 
rake. 

When an_ overload occurs, 
lutches are released and motors are 
urned off automatically. The mo- 
ors can be reversed to remove ex- 
‘ess material. , 

» The vibrating feeder conveyor 
»vermits easier separation of steel, 
nonferrous metals, and undesirable 
jaaterials. 

| Scrap is fed into the shear by an 
fen, vibrating trough conveyor. 
(Material can be aligned and sorted 
pefore it’s cut. That makes for 
etter scrap and longer blade life. 
Continuous cutting is recom- 
inended; the material moves better 
jvhen the conveyor is full. 

| A stationary hold-down takes the 
Heck when long pieces are cut and 
keeps scrap from entering the shear 
ff it’s too large for the knife open- 
mg. Safety is insured by hydrau- 
jically operated, automatic hold- 
ilown shoes. Cut scrap is complete- 
y enclosed in the shear bed, elim- 
nating flying material. 

The Houston company elevated 
the feed side of the shear about 8 
t and uses a steel belt conveyor to 
oad cut scrap in cars on a de- 
oressed track. Other systems can 
ye used. Example: A small, vi- 
orating conveyor could be used for 
orting and loading cut scrap. 


etter Castable Offered 


A tab-alumina castable refractory 
hat takes up to 3500°F is an- 
ounced by J. H. France Refrac- 
ories Co., Snow Shoe, Pa. Called 
ydrecon TabCast, it can be poured 
or cast after it’s mixed with water. 

The material has a crushing 
trength of 11,200 psi at 2500° F. 
t’s said to show unusual resistance 
o corrosive furnace gases, extreme 
emperatures, and abrasion. Con- 
ining 93.66 per cent alumina and 
less than 0.1 per cent iron, it’s use- 
‘ul in ‘reducing atmospheres. 
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King-Size Machine 
Does Precision Work 


Giant lathe handles parts 45 ft long and 105 in. in diameter, 


with a minimum of operator effort. 
buttons on the riding carriage 


DOING precision work on large 
assemblies? You may get some ideas 
from the giant lathe used at Aero- 
jet-General Inc., Azusa, Calif. It 
was built by R. K. LeBlond Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Cincinnati. 

Called the Admiral, it’s a two- 
bed type. It’s 541% ft long, 120 in. 
wide, and weighs 75 tons. 


e Designed to handle large, bulky 
assemblies, it will probably be used 
in making rockets. 

The lathe can be used for metal 
turning, but it will be used in other 
applications. (The company _ is 
prominent in the rocket field.) 

It can handle a workpiece 45 ft 
long, with a diameter of 105 in. 
Spindle bearings can take a 50,000 


Two-bed lathe is designed to handle large, bulky assemblies. 


It’s controlled by push- 


lb load. Because many rocket parts 
are large but light, a 50 hp, vari- 
able speed motor is powerful 
enough to drive the lathe. 

The machine has a full range of 
speeds (1 to 110 rpm) and feeds 
as low as 0.01 in. per revolution. 
The spindle is equipped with an 
electric brake for quick stops. Leads 
can be varied in microscopic steps. 


e The lathe is operated with a 
minimum of physical effort. 

Most of the controls, including 
remote ones for the headstock, are 
on the front of the carriage. The 
operator rides on the carriage, 
which runs on the front ways. 
Room for a second carriage is avail- 
able for two-man operation. 


It has a riding 


carriage and remote controls to reduce operator fatigue 
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New Insulation System 
Broadens Open Motor Use 


Silicone rubber impregnated tape is three times stronger than 
unsupported silicone rubber. It shows good resistance to high 
moisture areas, as well as certain abrasive environments 


Abrasion test results: General Electric’s new supported silicone rubber motor in- 
sulation (right) shows less wear than other types. Number 80 grit was applied 
to each insulated coil for 20 minutes at 40 psi, 2 in. away from the surface 
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IF YOU use alternating current 
motors, take a look at the redesigned 
line made by General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

One feature, a new insulation 
system, means you can use less ex- 
pensive, open motors where larger, 
totally enclosed types were required. 

The supported silicone rubber in- 
sulating system is claimed to be 
300 per cent stronger than unsup- 
ported types. Because of its high 
strength, the -insulation can be 
thinner and dissipate heat faster. 
Voltage and thermal characteris- 
tics are outstanding. The insulation — 
is rated Class B, but it has a Class 
F temperature capability and can 
operate successfully up to 482° F. 


e The motors can be used in cer- 
tain damp, corrosive, and abrasive 
atmospheres. 

The insulation is effective against 
the effects of carbon black, flying 
chips and dirt, chemicals, fly ash, 
and moisture. 

Form wound coils are given a 
consistent buildup of fiber supported _ || 
insulation tapes. The entire coil | 
is vulcanized to bond the tapes and 
provide a single, uniform dielec- 
tric wall around the coil. Bond- 
ing keeps out contaminants. 


e Each layer of insulation (called 
Polyseal) contains Dacron and glass 
supporting fabrics. 

Polyseal prevents cut-through and 
fracture of the silicone rubber. It 
also helps prevent rubber migra- 
tion or flow. A special silicone 
rubber compound placed beneath 
the lead stops contaminants from 
entering the coil. When the coil 
is vulcanized, this compound seals 
the lead tubing to the silicone rub- 
ber coil coating. 

Silicone rubber seals all connec- 
tions and motor leads after the coils | 
are inserted in the stator and the 
connections have been brazed. The | 
completed stator undergoes a final 
baking which vulcanizes the silicone 
rubber on the connections to pro- 
vide a completely sealed system. 


¢ The new supported insulation has 
high abrasion resistance. 

In a test using standard sand- 
blast equipment, the material was 
essentially undamaged. Other com- 
monly used insulations were cut 
through to the coil. Number 80 
grit was applied for 20 minutes at 
40 psi, 2 in. from the surface. 
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View of One Bay in the New Research Building 
Showing the Continuous Strip and Bell Furnaces. 


to develop and test improved heat treating techniques 
benefitting all metal producers and fabricators .. . 


From the company’s earliest beginning 
research has been traditional at The Electric 
Furnace Co. 


Now, our facilities are much enlarged. The 
entirely new building is 80 ft. wide x 180 ft. long. 
Equipment includes a continuous strip furnace 
suited for processing at various cycles; bell, wire 
mesh belt, batch and pusher furnaces, with and 
without forced circulation; vacuum furnaces for 
batch or continuous operation; endothermic and 
exothermic generators; ammonia dissociators; 
atmosphere refrigerators; adsorption type gas 
dryers; CO, scrubbers, and completely equipped 
chemical and metallurgical laboratories. 
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From these new facilities will come improved 
techniques for treating familiar materials, and 
new techniques for treating the newer metals of 
the jet and space age;— also expanded testing of 
critical materials used in our furnaces, to main- 
tain our unsurpassed standards of quality and 
performance. 

As in the past, our research facilities will be 
available to metal producers and processors, for 
development and test work, conducted, if 
desired, in the presence, and with the assistance 
of your own technicians and production men. 

This completely modern laboratory is as 
close to you as your telephone. Feel free to use 
it frequently! 


THE ELECTRIC FURNACE CO. 


Gas-fired, Oil-fired and Electric Furnaces for Heat Treating any Product, 


500 West Wilson Street iS. 


Branch Offices in Detroit, Mich., Santa Ana, Calif., and Cheshire, Conn. Canadian Associates, Canefco Limited, Toronto 13, Ontario 


- Cheo 


Using any Process, any Hourly Output. 


PROGRESS 


Steelmen Iry 


IN STEELMAKING 


Automation 


In the Sintering Process 


Wanted: Higher tonnage and better quality sinter for blast 
furnace charge. Increased use of sinter is boosting blast fur- 
nace productivity and lowering the coke rate. Mix propor- 
tioning is the first step toward automation of the sintering 
process. Next: Data logging and process correlation studies 


Typical Data Logging System 


DIGITAL INPUT 
(pulses representing 
shaft revolutions or 
belt travel) 


ANALOG INPUT 
(voltages from 
thermocouples or 
strain gages) 


ANALOG TO 
DIGITAL 
CONVERTER 


(changes voltages to 
pulses that can be 
processed by the 
computer) 


DIGITAL COMPUTER 
(magnetic drum storage) 


TYPEWRITER 


(furnishes printed record) 


linearizes, scales, totals, 
and ratios digital signals) 


(furnishes record for 
process correlation studies) 


By J. E. ORAM 


Industrial Engineering Section 
General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


LOOK for increased use of process 
control equipment in sinter plants. 

Here’s why: High grade ore re- 
serves are dwindling. Low grade 
ores must be beneficiated and ag- 
glomerated for use in blast furnaces. 
Other benefits: Greater productivity 
and efficiency. 


e Automation is often used in the 
raw material system feeding the 
sintering machine. 

The proportioning system blends 
several types of ore with other raw 
materials to feed the sinter strand. 
Total flow depends on the desired 
burn-through point. If sinter bed 
burn-through is too early, flow of 
sinter mix is automatically  in- 
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creased; fuel, mill scale, cold fines, 
and other ingredients are auto- 
matically regulated, maintaining a 
preset ratio of the various mate- 
rials to the ore input. 

After the burn-through detector 
calls for a material flow increase 
and a predetermined transport time 
has elapsed, a bed level detector on 
the sinter machine senses the in- 
crease. Machine speed is automati- 
cally boosted to maintain the correct 
bed level. Higher speed moves the 
burn-through point nearer the end 
of the strand. 


¢ More must be known about sin- 
tering before complete process con- 
trol is possible. 


Closed loop control, such as reg- 
ulation of the burn-through point 
and bed level, is in limited use. Con- 
trolling metallurgical and chemical 
relationships must be better under- 
stood before the sintering process 
can be controlled automatically to 
produce sinter of predetermined 
quality. 

Many variables are involved; a 
great amount of data must be re- 
corded rapidly, in a form easily re- 
duced, studied, and correlated. The 
answer: Data logging equipment. 


e A typical system would collect 
process data and turn out a type- 
written and punched tape record. 


An installation slated for opera- 
tion in 1960 is to record 64 points 
of data at 5, 15, 30, or 60 minute 
intervals. Analog inputs will rep- 
resent such things as conveyor 
speed, temperatures, composition of 
raw materials, material weight and 
flow, drafts, speed, burn-through — 
point, and bed level. The system 
can be expanded to handle addi- 
tional signal inputs as necessary to 
gain complete understanding of the 
process. 

A digital computer, with mag- 
netic drum storage, does all the 
linearizing, scaling, totalizing, and 
ratioing. Computer output is print- 
ed by an electric typewriter. 
Punched tape output, for process 
correlation studies, is also provided. 


When selected inputs are outside 
preset high or low limits, an off 
normal alarm sounds, and the data 
logger scans all points, printing off 
normal readings in red type. 


¢ The system will permit better 
record keeping in the sinter plant. 


Production statistics will be to- 
taled at the end of each shift. Ex- 
ample: Signals from the conveyor 
belt scales will go into temporary 
storage for integration and totaling 
every 8 hours, providing a produc- 
tion report. Optional: A multichan- 
nel trend recorder that could be 
connected to any combination of 
analog inputs. 


As process information from the 
system is studied and correlated, it 
may be necessary to record more 
than 64 points of data. Modular de- 
sign will allow analog and digital 
inputs to be increased as required, 
and as more process sensors become 
available. 
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MESTA 48” Continuous Pickling Line with Primary 
and Secondary Processors, Flash Welder, Up-Cut 
Shears, Side Trimmer and Up-Coiler. 


PICKLING LINES 


Designers and Builders of Complete Steel Plants 


MESTA MACHINE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Here's How to Muftle 
Blast Furnace Noise 


Snort valve silencers installed at Kaiser Steel prevent hearing 
injuries to employees; they also improve plant efficiency and 


aid community relations 


Silencer, suspended from the snort valve outlet, absorbs blast furnace roar 


INDUSTRY is doing its best to si- 
lence objectionable noise. Example: 
Snort valve silencers muffle blast 
furnaces at Kaiser Steel Corp., Fon- 
tana, Calif. The units were supplied 
by the Sound Control Dept., Kop- 
pers Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


e After testing one unit, the com- 
pany decided to buy two more. 

Kaiser considered noise suppres- 
sion good business. Employees suf- 
fer hearing loss when they’re ex- 
posed to high level noise over a 
long period. Plant efficiency and 
community relations are also af- 
fected. 
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The company installed a silencer 
on one furnace and tested it thor- 
oughly. 

When noise was reduced to an 
acceptable level, similar units were 
installed on two other stacks. 


© Noise is absorbed by a mass of 
metal wool. 

Each silencer, suspended from the 
snort valve outlet flange, weighs 
8000 lb. The steel shell, 24 by 6 
by 6 ft, is filled with spun metal- 
lic wool. A face sheet of glass fiber 
and a face plate of perforated, gal- 
vanized steel separate the metal 
wool from the shell. 


Manganese Wrought Iron | 
Resists Impacts When Cold 


A new specialty wrought iron has 
been developed for use as an eco- 
nomical, impact resistant metal for 
low temperature design. It can out- 
perform many steels, says A. M. 
Byers Co., Pittsburgh. 

The material is intended for ap- 
plications in the petroleum, chemi- 
cal, and refrigeration industries and 
others in which brittle failure is 
giving trouble. Impact properties 
are good at subzero temperatures. 
The company says that excellent 
corrosion resistance, weldability, 
and working properties have been 
shown in laboratory tests. 

The alloy is designated Mn 
wrought iron after its principal al- 
loying element, manganese. It’s a 
highly deoxidized wrought iron, 
with lowered phosphorus and car- 
bon content, alloyed with about | 
per cent manganese. 

Mn wrought iron pipe made by 
the company will be marked with 
a gold colored band | ft from each 
end. Plates and other flat rolled 
products will be similarly marked. 


Permits Vacuum Pouring 


A vacuum degassing system that 
permits top or bottom pouring of 
single steel ingots has been devel- 
oped by Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh. 
The assembly includes a 10 ton 
transfer ladle, a vacuum hood, a re- 
placeable spout, and adapter flanges 
for 36 or 48 in. molds. 

For top pouring, the ladle is set 
on the hood, which is then sealed 
to the top of the mold with an O- 
ring. For bottom pouring, a special 
plate seals the ring at the top of the 
hood. 


Improves Ladle Additions 


Ladle additions are made faster 
and more accurately with a new 
feeder system at National Works, 
McKeesport, Pa., National Tube 
Div., United States Steel Corp. 

The system, designed by Blaw- 
Knox Co., Pittsburgh, makes addi-— 
tions in the tapping stream from a 
tilting, open hearth furnace. It 
uses electronic weighing and a 12 
speed, vibrating conveyor to de- 
liver up to 4500 Ib of ferroman- 
ganese per minute. 
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MACHINE TOPICS 


Dollars Are Keys to Machine Selection 


Showing off an estimated $4 million worth of new machine 


tools, a GE spokesman discusses some of the problems that 


go with determining a capital investment 


WHEN a manufacturing man is 
planning new facilities or selecting 
new equipment, he must consider 
the financial justification of each 
plan or each choice. The job can’t 
be left solely to the financial man- 
agers. 

That’s the opinion of W. W. 

Kuyper of GE’s Large Steam Tur- 
bine-Generator Dept., Schenectady, 
IN. Y. Speaking at a press confer- 
ence last Thursday, Mr. Kuyper told 
how the justification was applied 
to buy new production equipment 
for his department. 
_ Five specially built numerically 
controlled machines were  intro- 
duced at the conference. They were 
part of a group of 19 new machines 
shown. All were installed in the 
last year. (See Page 92.) 


e Evaluation of equipment must 
include a study of the income and 
the outgo. 
_ Mr. Kuyper explained that: “Fi- 
nancial justification consists simply 
of forecasting the effects of a pro- 
posal on the cash flow and on the 
income account of the business.” 
The income forecast should show 
the effects of savings made, offset 
by cost. It should also allow for 
any increased business that results 
from the investment. 

The cash flow forecast shows, as 
a function of time, the amount at 
risk and the time that it is at risk. 

Next step: To the financial fore- 
cast “we must add the assurance 
that we have chosen the right plan, 
and that we propose to buy the 
tools best suited to the job. It is 
often easy to justify a second best 
choice, but the adoption of any- 
thing but the best choice will even- 
tually weaken the business. Fur- 
ther, the equipment which is pro- 
cured must be the best for the job, 
not for some idealized circum- 
stances that don’t exist.” 
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To illustrate, Mr. Kuyper checked 
off some of the justifications for 
special vertical boring mills. “A stub 
bar boring machine, with the tool 
rotating, proved on paper to be 
more productive, but considerably 
more costly . . . conventional me- 
dium or light duty machines with- 
out special attachments would have 
cost half as much, done half the 
work, and their lives would have 
been short in heavy duty opera- 
tion . . . modification of the ram 
structure’ to permit more double 
tool cutting increased the output of 
the machine . . . so did the tracer 
attachment . . . the chip conveyor 
was costly, but it relieves the op- 
erator of a chore and saves machin- 
ing time.” 

In machine evaluation, Mr. Kuy- 
per says, all alternatives must be 
examined, and at the root of the 
examination must be the financial 
justification. 


e Both depreciation allowances and 
tax rates still act as brakes on capi- 
tal investment. 

Mr. Kuyper says the war against 
unrealistic depreciation is about 
“half won.” Revisions that permit 
greater depreciation in the early 
years have been a help. 

A more serious deterrent to in- 
vestment, laments Mr. Kuyper, is 
the high level of corporate income 
tax. Improvements in the tax rate 
he feels, would act as a greater 
stimulus to investment than would 
a change in depreciation rate. 

As Mr. Kuyper sees it, deprecia- 
tion and taxes don’t hurt so far as 
domestic competition is concerned, 
since all companies are affected. 
But, he feels the investment deter- 
rents put us at a disadvantage with 
foreign competition, and “we strain 
against the taxes which inhibit 
progress and which hurt us in the 
competition among nations.” 


GE’s W. W. Kuyper: It’s up 
to the manufacturing engi- 
neers to make financial justi- 
fication part of their equip- 
ment selection plans 


Says Mr. Kuyper: The limi- 
tations on depreciation rates 
and the high levels of corpo- 
rate taxes are prime deter- 
rents to equipment procure- 
ment 


Tubexperience in action 


What are your tubing requirements ? 


Do you know that tubing can be formed into many unusual 
shapes? That it can cut the costs of many parts formerly 
machined from bar stock? That you can get it in many 
standard analyses or special ones with unique physical and 
mechanical properties? That no matter what the shape, the 
physical characteristics, the mechanical properties, the type of 
application—Superior can supply your needs? Superior is the 
world’s largest producer of small-diameter tubing. More than 
120 analyses are offered, including many types of stainless, 
carbon and alloy steels, nickel and nickel alloys, beryllium 
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copper, titanium, zirconium and super alloys. 


Typical of the scope of Superior tubing are those listed on 
facing page—carbon hydraulic tubing, stainless and carbon 
mechanical tubing, leaded steel tubing with excellent machin- 
ing and forming characteristics, pressure and super pressure 
tubing, tool steel tubing, and many other types to fit most 
requirements. For assistance in the selection and application of 
Superior tubing, write for the name of your nearest Steel Service 
Center stocking this product anda copy of Bulletin41. Superior 
Tube Company, 2005 Germantown Ave., Norristown, Pa. 
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¢ SPECIAL SHAPES - COSTS - UNUSUAL 
PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS - UNIQUE 
MECHANICAL PROPERTIES 


Carbon steel hydraulic tubing 


Super pressure tubing 


Stainless steel tubing 
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FOR HYDRAULIC AND 
PNEUMATIC LINES: 


Superior (SAE) Carbon Steel 
Hydraulic Tubing. Made from 
nonaging steel with high ductility 
properties in sizes from % in. 
through 114% in. 100% hydro- 
static pressure and flare tested. 
OD and ID surfaces are smooth, 
bright, uniform and protected 
with a special rust preventive. 
Recommended for pressures up 
to 3000 psi. 


FOR HIGH PRESSURE 
APPLICATIONS: 


Super Pressure Tubing. Single 
wall for pressures ranging from 
15,000 to 30,000 psi. Available 
in ODs from .125 to .750-in. 
Made from Types 304, 316, 321 
and 347 and in AISI Type 4130 
alloy steel. Composite wall for 
pressures as high as 100,000 psi. 
Recommended combinations are 
low carbon steels and stainless 
steels, nickel base alloys and 
stainless steels. 


FOR MANY 
MECHANICAL 
APPLICATIONS: 


Seamless Carbon Steel Tubing. 
11 standard and 3 special grades 
for an endless number of appli- 
cations. Stocked by Steel Service 
Centers in a broad range of sizes 
with diverse mechanical and 
physical properties. 


Seamless & WELDRAWN®€ 
Stainless Tubing. Type 303, for use 
where a free cutting material is 


required ; offers high resistance to 


corrosion; assures good end- 
product surface. Also many 
other analyses. 


Leaded Carbon Steel Tubing. Has 
built-in lubrication to permit 
faster speeds, heavier feeds. Will 
often reduce costs by requiring 
fewer finishing operations. Avail- 
able in a range of ODs from .012 
through 1% in. in Leaded 1020. 


Alloy Steel Tubing. In a number 
of different analyses. Designed 
for production of such parts as 
thread guides, races, gear and 
pinion parts, mandrels, etc. 


Tool steel tubing 


Heat exchanger tubing 


Thermocouple tubing 


Syoerir VE 


The big name in small tubing 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 
All analyses .010 in. to 3% in. OD—certain analyses in light walls up to 2Y4 in. OD 
West Coast: Pacific Tube Company, Los’Angeles, California * FIRST STEEL TUBE MIL IN THE WEST' 


Tool Steels, Produced from 
MT-1095 high-carbon steel and 
E-52100 alloy steel. Both grades 
have excellent strength, hardness 
and wear resistance. Both can be 
oil hardened to improve tough- 
ness and abrasion resistance. 
Available in sizes from .012 
through % in. OD. 


FOR HIGH 
TEMPERATURES 
REQUIRING HIGH 
STRENGTH, GOOD 
OXIDATION AND 
CORROSION 
RESISTANCE: 


Super Alloy Tubing: Analyses 
include Types 316, A-286, 
19-9DL, 16-25-6, Croloy 15-15N, 
Inconel X, Nichrome V, Hastel- 
loy X, Hastelloy F, Waspalloy, 
Haynes 25 and N-155. Has a 
minimum stress rupture strength 
of 25,000 psi at 1000 hr. and 
1200 F. Resists progressive scal- 
ing and other types of corrosion. 
Will not fail through brittle frac- 
ture or show excessive grain 
growth at operating temperature. 


FOR HEAT TRANSFER 
EQUIPMENT: 


Heat Exchanger Tubing. Made 
from MT-1010, 502, 304, 304L, 
316, 347, 348. Strict adherence to 
the highest commercial and mili- 
tary combined specifications. 
Quality controlled with uniform 
wall and extra close tolerances. 
Precise surface inspection. 100% 
flare and pressure tested. Excel- 
lent brazing and welding qualities. 


FOR ELECTRICAL, 
ELECTRONIC AND 
SPECIAL 
APPLICATIONS 
REQUIRING GOOD 
CORROSION 
RESISTANCE: 


Nickel Alloys: ‘Analyses include 
Low Carbon Nickel, A Nickel, 
D Nickel, DURANickel, 
Monel, Inconel, Ni-Span C, 
Nionel, Nimonic, Hastelloy, 
Haynes 25, Permalloy, Chromel 
P, Alumel, Nichrome V and 
Invar. Many sizes, shapes and 
tempers. Excellent corrosion 
resistance, high strength and 
workability. 
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Ford Revitalizes 


uality 


With New Audit System 


Audit team of engineers and technicians probes 15 cars daily at each Ford assem- 
bly plant. More than 1500 points are rechecked after cars leave assembly lines 


WHEN you buy a Ford, your 
chances of getting a good one are 
a lot better than they used to be. 

The reason is a new quality 
audit program that’s paying its way, 
says John A. Fournier, chassis 
quality manager, Ford Motor Co., 
Dearborn, Mich., who described its 
benefits to those attending the an- 
nual quality control convention at 
Cleveland, May 25. 

Savings in warranty expenses are 
footing the bill. Reports from the 
powerful, vocal dealer councils re- 
flect the improvement, and letters 
from owners who say they’re satis- 
fied are on the increase. 


e The quality staff first decided a 

change was needed to simplify com- 

munications with management. 
Ford used to rely more heavily 
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on in-plant or process inspection. 
Quality control men spotted at 
critical points in the assembly line 
checked samples during car con- 
struction (6000 or 7000 cars a day 
mean sampling 30 million parts). 
To improve performance, Ford 
decided it needed a simpler, more 
effective way to express quality just 
as cost is measured in dollars and 
production in numbers. Complex 
graphs or  half-answers weren’t 
enough. It needed a system which 
could identify a weakness and tie 
it directly to the source. The 
method must permit management 
to regulate quality the same way it 
handles production and finance. 


e The program depends on engi- 
neer audit teams who check finished 
cars after release for shipment. 


At each assembly plant (there 
are 14), audit teams examine cars 
on the loading docks. Each team 
selects 15 cars at random each 
day, thoroughly checks some 1500 
items, and reports the results to the 
plant quality control manager. 


Separate forms are used for four 
inspection areas: Body visual, body 
sealing, chassis visual, and driving. 
Visual includes paint, glass, finish, 
trim, and window operation. Water 
booths pour on hundreds of gallons 
of water at high pressures to test 
door and window openings. Chassis 
checks are for mechanical struc- 
tures like frame, transmission, en- 
gine, and steering. Driving and ac- 
celeration tests pick up performance 
details like engine, noise, brakes, 
and clutch operation. 


e Point ratings reduce defects to 
numbers for easy comparison. 

Minor imperfections are given a 
rating of 0.2 point; major condi- 
tions get up to 2 points. Total de-— 
fects on one car fall into one of five — 
predetermined categories which are 
easily described to management in 
daily reports. 


Many automotive quality ratings 
are matters of opinion, says Mr. 
Fournier. So even the auditors 
are audited regularly by Dearborn 
staff people. If ratings given by 
the general auditors are the same 
as those being given locally, man- — 
agement feels reassured the program 
is operating properly. 

As a final step, the quality staff 
measures the number and value of | 
customers’ requests for repairs. (It’s | 
called a dealer repair order anal- | 
ysis.) Although customers’ opinions 
aren’t questioned, they are weighted 
on the basis of motivation: A 
deviation must be pretty important 


to have made the customer give up | 


his car for a few days. The repair 
order analysis becomes doubly sig-— 


nificant when trouble trends match | 


those of the staff auditors. 


e A good quality program has four | 
major features, Ford concludes. | 

Successful product control in-— 
volves: 1. Standards which are 
closely calibrated to what the cus- — 
tomer thinks he wants. 2. Con- | 
tinuous measurement of perform- | 
ance against those standards. 3. 
Fast identification of a problem. 
4. Assignment of responsibility for 
correction. 
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Clutch, Brake Unit 
Runs Longer, Cooler 


Ow comparative wear rate 
esults from better heat re- 
noval from friction surfaces 
up to ten times faster than 
onventional units). Cooloff 
‘ime is eliminated 


F YOU need an industrial type 
lutch or brake unit for high in- 


tia starting or stopping, consider. 


he new liquid cooled units made 
Ny Fawick Airflex Div., Fawick 
Sorp., Cleveland. 

High heat dissipation (up to ten 
imes greater than conventional 


inits, says Fawick) makes it suit- 
uble for severe high friction use. 


sopper pressure plates and _ liquid 
jooling end friction heat problems 


ihe low wear units (disc type) 
‘rovide precise tension control and 
xcellent horsepower absorption for 
ontinuous slip clutching and brak- 
ag. Possible applications: Ball mills, 
entrifuges, winding, and coiling. 


Heat Transfer — Copper alloy 
ressure plates with spiral grooved 
facks (in direct contact with the 
bolant) assure good heat transfer. 
‘opper’s thermal conductivity is 
ie eight times greater than the 
ast iron previously used. This elim- 
nates heat buildup, warping or 
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cracking of plates, cooloff periods, 
and excessive heat transfer to near- 
by components. 


¢ Other Features — Fawick clutch 
and brake units can be actuated by 
hydraulic fluid, water, or even air. 
Main and auxiliary pistons operate 
over a larger pressure range than 
conventional units (0 to 75 psi). It 
is designed for low cooling water 
usage. 

Five basic sizes of single and dual 
disc designs are being produced. 


Torque ratings for single disc units 
range from 4500 to 100,000 in.-lb. 
Dual disc units provide twice the 
capacity with the same diameter 
and mounting dimensions. Disc sizes 
range from 734 to 24 in. The in- 
ternal gear drive features a straight- 
through bore for use on shafts from 
3% to 10 in. in diameter. 

Fawick is manufacturing and 
marketing the unit under exclusive 
license (for industrial use) from 
Raybestos-Manhattan Inc., Passaic, 


N. J. 


New Method Contours 
Stainless Steel Honeycomb 


Using a modified electrolytic machining approach, it will 
generate nearly every shape that can be produced on solid 
materials. Close tolerances can be held 


THE PERNICKETY job of cutting 
compound contours on honeycomb 
still is under attack. 

The latest entry in the race for 
an economical solution is that of 
Ekstrom, Carlson & Co., Rockford, 
Ill. The process, a cautious modifi- 
cation of conventional electrolytic 
machining, can generate almost any 
shape, profile, or contour that can 
be machined on solid metal—and it 
does it with the soft touch required 


for fragile stainless honeycomb foil 
walls. 

Long, narrow, oval, or round re- 
cesses apparently pose no produc- 
tion problems with the Eckstrom, 
Carlson method, and close tolerances 
can be held with little difficulty. 
Surfaces are burrfree, and there are 
no heat cracks. 

Using a modified tracer, the ma- 
chine can duplicate involute curves, 
diagonals and spiral cuts. 


An overlay template governs the path of this end-mill type wheel as if routs 
and bores shaped cavities in honeycomb 
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PROVIDES 50% PAINT SAVING 


(over the former dip method) 
in the finishing of KAY-MAR 


D 


A high quality, long-lasting finish is 
applied to tubular chair frames as 
they make a:loop around the Rans- 
burg No. 2 Process reciprocating 
disk in the finishing department at 
Kay-Mar Industries. 


@ Kay-Mar Industries, Cassopolis, Michigan, switched from the dip 
method to Ransburg Electrostatic Spray Painting because they wanted to 
improve the quality of the finish on their metal furniture line. 

Now, with electrostatic spray painting, they get a heavier, more uni- 
form application, which was not possible with former dip. With electro- 
static, they are able to use metallic coatings with higher metal content. 
In their magazine advertising to the mobile home industry, they proudly 
say: ‘‘Finest finish in the industry at no additional cost to you!”’ 

Electrostatic provides other advantages at Kay-Mar. They picked up 
some additional—and much needed—floor space when dip tanks were 
removed. Their insurance rates were reduced because of improved 
“thousekeeping” conditions. Frequent color changes are made quickly 
and simply, and rejects—which used to run 114° —are reduced to less 
than a quarter of one per cent. 


NO REASON WHY YOU CAN’T DO IT, TOO! 


Let us test prove the advantages of automatic electrostatic spray painting on 
your products in our complete laboratories. No obligation. Call or write for 
our No. 2 Process brochure, which shows a variety of automatic painting 
installations on a wide variety of products. Or, if your production doesn’t 
justify automatic painting, let us tell you about the new 


Ransburg No. 2 Process electrostatic hand gun, now 
widely used by both large and small manufacturers. 
| 


RANSBURG 


Box-23122, Indianapolis 23, Indiana 


Electro-Coating Corp. 


Carbon Steels Combined, 
Cut Wear in Sliding Parts 


Two carbon steels, a maximum 
hardness type and one having high 
hardness and_ stiffness properties, 
are being used together successfully 
for a sliding application in a tex- 
tile machine component, a needle 
positioner for industrial sewing ma- 
chines. j 

A needle bar, made from light 
tubing, moves up and down inside 
a tubular bearing. Originally, the 
tubular bearing (1/4 in. OD x 0.120 
in. wall thickness) was made from 
C-1025 carbon steel. Excessive wear 
showed that a harder material was 
needed. 

The inventor and maker, Edward 
Blankenship, Linden, Tenn., called 
on Superior Tube Co., Norristown, 
Pa., for help. 


e MT-109 and E-1095—Acting on 
Superior’s suggestion, Type MT-1095 
carbon steel tubing was selected be- 
cause it can be easily carburized to 
provide maximum hardness on the 
wearing surface. Strength is of no 
particular concern because the bear- 
ing is short and well supported. 

The needle bar is longer. It re- 
quires hardness with enough stiff- 
ness to resist bending. Here, Type 
E-1095 tubing was selected because 
it can be heat treated to provide the 
required hardness. The OD is 0.285 
in. and the wall thickness is 0.032 
in. 

Some of the components made 
with these steels have been in use 
for more than a year without show- 
ing signs of wear. 


e Another Problem Solved — The 
needle positioner is adaptable to a 
wide variety of industrial sewing 
machines. It raises the needle au- 
tomatically when sewing is stopped, 
and permits the work to be cleared 
without lost time or motion. 

A steel plug (34 in. long) is weld- 
ed to one end of the needle bar and 
is then drilled to provide holes for 
the needle and screws. 

Initially, steel plugs from annealed 
bar stock developed hard spots after 
they were welded to the tube. They 
were almost impossible to machine. 
This was eliminated by a postweld- 
ing anneal at 1250 to 1300° F and 
slow cooling. 
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Instrument Air 


DATA gathering for dimensional 
quality control charts or a charted 
record to serve as a size certificate 
can be made to machine accuracy 
with the Sheffield gaging and re- 
cording instrument. 

The Air Gage Recorder, which 


uses hand or fixture-typé air gage. 


tooling, makes an automatic record 
showing a part’s plus or minus de- 
viation from nominal size on a 4 
in. wide strip chart during gaging. 

The standard model has a con- 
tinuous chart drive and will in- 
spect a single dimension. The in- 
strument can be built to check two 
dimensions and can be equipped 
with optional features such as maxi- 
mum and minimum signal lights, 
and an index drive to move the 
chart about 1% in. on each gaging 
operation. 

Back-pressure type air gage tool- 
ing is used as the size-sensing ele- 


ments, including Open-Jet, Balljet, 


and Bladejet spindles, Air Snaps 
and Air Rings, and Plunjet gaging 


DEFSET ram die construction of the 
ines 20 ton bending press provides 
more working clearance around, 
above, and below the dies when 
vending odd-shaped workpieces. 
Automotive exhaust, tailpipe, and 
srossover tubes that require a num- 
yer of bends in different planes are 
xamples. 

The offset ram die boosts output 
‘apacity and reduces tool cost since 
nore work can be produced in a 
ingle setup. 

A new ram cylinder deceleration 
ircuit on the press assures more 
vositive control of the ram at the 
ond of the bending stroke, and im- 
roves accuracy. The heavy, ribbed, 
ast steel, C-type frame contributes 
0 accuracy and provides the neces- 


| 
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Gages and Records Simultaneously 


cartridges. Flow-type tooling up to the Sheffield Air Gage Recorder. 
2000 to 1 amplification generally For more information, write Shef- 
can be modified for use with field Corp., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Press Bends Odd-Shaped Workpieces Easily 
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sary stability for handling large 

work on a long-run basis. 
Variable speed control assures ef- 

ficient, high speed operation to suit 

a wide range of work. A single 

screw adjustment sets both wing 

dies simultaneously which saves 

~ time and eliminates problems of 

| equalizing die settings. A constant 

equalizing pressure is maintained 


throughout the bend cycle to pre- 
vent excessive distortion or wrink- 
ling of the workpieces. Maximum 
capacity of the press is steel tub- 
ing with a 2 in. OD and 0.083 in. 
wall. For more information, write 
Pines Engineering Co. Inc., 601 
Walnut St., Aurora, IIl. 


Belt Grinders Permit 
Low Cost Job Setups 


A LINE of 21% in. belt grinders fills 
the need for low-cost machines to 
do fast, efficient grinding, buffing, 
and deburring in metalworking 
shops, maintenance shops, _ tool- 
rooms, and other industrial areas. 
In addition to the four standard 
setups (single horizontal, double 
horizontal, horizontal and vertical, 
and double vertical), low-cost spe- 
cial job setups are possible with ac- 
cessories. They include a vertical 
support unit, safety guards, dust 
and chip chute, fully adjustable 
platen, dust collector, and an ad- 
| justable tool rest for grinding. 
| A 4-in. backstand idler unit is 
also available. With this unit a 
_ polishing lathe using setup wheels 
or a bench grinder using grinding 


Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Serving the best location In the nation 


can tell you” 
Development e 
and night or 


Room 410, The Illuminating Bidg., 


Want to know w. 


Ohio is the best location in t 
Cleveland Electric IIIuminating Company, 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


cOue'be 
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WHY DID THIS BOLT FALL OFF? 


Where is the culprit . . . the nut whose function was to 
keep the bolt securely in place? Undoubtedly it fell off 
earlier . . . loosened by vibration . . . or unexpectedly 
high shock loads due, perhaps, to a careless operator. 
In any event, the bolt was pounded into uselessness 
. . . and failed. Chances are that the equipment the 
bolt and nut were part of is temporarily useless too. 

Why then, was an inadequate fastener applied in the 
first place? Perhaps because “bolts and nuts” are often 
overlooked or specified routinely. Perhaps to save a frac- 
tion of a cent. Whatever the reason, the end result was 
inefficient and uneconomical. The nut failed—the fasten- 
ing failed—and the product failed. 
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It could have been prevented. An Elastic Stop® nut 
would have held on. The small extra cost of the best self- 
locking nut would have solved this case .. . saved repair 
bills... downtime ... and a manufacturer’s reputation. 

For detailed photos showing how some of America’s 
foremost manufacturers of heavy equipment have 
insured critical bolted connections with Elastic Stop 
nuts on such units as rock drills, scrapers, snow plows, 
off-the-road trucks... write to ESNA. Or, for first 
hand proof, tell us the preferred size and we'll send you 
test samples. Address: Dept. S35-660, Elastic Stop Nut 
Corporation of America, 23380 Vauxhall Road, Union, 
New Jersey. 


DOUBLE DEPENDABILITY 


The dependability built into every Elastic Stop nut builds itself 
into the dependability of every product on which it is used. 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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This 24” floor model drill 

tailored for toolroom work 

“~~. _ includes Infispeed drive and 
42” x 24” table. 


Buy your new medium duty 16” or 24” CINCINNATI 
Sliding Head Drill just as you want it—with selected spe- 
cialized equipment factory-installed and tested! Buy only 
the cost-saving combination you need to suit your tool- 
room, production or job shop requirements EXACTLY! 


NEW BACK-GEAR SPINDLE DRIVE 
NEW PRECISION DEPTH STOP 


NEW BUILT-IN ELECTRICAL 
TAPPING ATTACHMENT 


INFISPEED VARIABLE SPEED DRIVE 
OTHER COMBINATIONS 


Geared and Air Power Feeds, Manual and Auto- 
matic Work Holding Fixtures, Plain or T-Slotted 
Work Tables, Variety of Spindle Types and Sizes, 
Motor Driven Coolant Pump. 


See your CL&T Dealer, or write us direct. 


Improved Machining Through Research 
CINCINNATI LATHE AND TOOL CO. 
3210 Disney Street + Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


“TRAY-TOP”’ Lathes * ‘‘CINCINNATI”’ Drilling Machines 
“SPIROPOINT”’ Drill Sharpener 
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wheels can be converted for coated 
abrasive belt grinding and_polish- 
ing. 

For more information, write 
Dept. 1007, Walker-Turner Div., 
Rockwell Mfg. Co., 400 Lexington 
Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Tap for Difficult Metals 


YOU CAN GAIN tool life, greater 
accuracy, and accelerated chip re- 
moval with the Hy-Spiral Tap. 
Stringy and high temperature al- 
loys such as stainless steels, boron 
steels, Monel, Hastelloy B, Inconel 
X, and ductile steels such as an- 
nealed SAE-1018, can be tapped to 
close tolerance. 

The tap features a 52 degree 
spiral. ‘This provides high shear at 
the cutting point and uninterrupted 
chip ejection. This feature coupled 


with the 10 to 12 degree face hook 
and a 2 to 2!/, thread chamfer pro- — 
vides smooth, accurate threads in 
even the most difficult to machine — 
metals. 


The free cutting action and posi-— 
tive control of chip flow makes the — 
Hy-Spiral Tap especially suited to ~ 
both aluminum and zinc diecastings — 
which are difficult to tap blind in ~ 
the vertical position. 

For more information, write DoAll 
Co., Des Plaines, III. 


AND AOI 0 Se SEP I at 


Cleans Coolants of Chips 


FERROUS solids are automatically — 
removed from cutting oils and other 
soluble coolants with the compact — 
Magnaflo Separator. ‘ 

Self-cleaning, it eliminates the ; 


need for sump cleaning, changing © 
of filter paper, bags or cartridges, © 
and delivers nearly dry sludge for 


+ 
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ESCO CENTRIFUGAL CASTINGS KEEP 


MACH I7 IN A TUBE! 


Tremendous pressures and temperatures are gener- 
ated in this shock tube at Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
to simulate conditions encountered by a long-range 
ballistic missile re-entering the earth’s atmosphere. 
High pressure gas triggers shock waves which travel 
17 times the speed of sound. Instantaneous tempera- 
tures range above 15,000 degrees F. 

The 44-foot long tube is an assembly of ESCO 
heavy-wall Spuncast® castings hydrostatically tested 
at 10,000 PSI. It is typical of the many exacting cast- 
ing jobs that wind up at ESCO. 

Simplify your design problems by calling ESCO 
for special alloy steel Spuncast pipe, standard heavy 
wall fittings, and special design fittings and valves. 


ELECTRIC STEEL 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 


2160 N. W. 25TH AVE. ¢ PORTLAND 10, OREGON 
MFG. PLANTS AT PORTLAND, ORE. AND DANVILLE, !Li. 
Offices in Most Principal Cities 


ESCO INTERNATIONAL, NEW YORK, N. Y, 
IN CANADA ESCO LIMITED 


on 
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Hevi-Duty furnace earns $1,000 
per month for Bedford Gear 


The installation of a Hevi-Duty Clean-Line, automatic, heat treat 
unit has eliminated $1,000 per month in scrap losses for Bedford 
Gear and Machine Products Company, Bedford, Ohio. 

In addition to the elimination of rejects, savings in time, han- 
dling and outside heat treating costs have been realized. 

The Clean-Line installation includes a Carbonitrider, Washer, 
Atmosphere Draw Furnace and a 1000 CFH Endothermic Gen- 
erator. All loading tables are the same height, enabling Bedford 
to transfer loaded baskets from one unit to another on a dolly, 
with no lifting or straining. Once loaded, the individual parts are 
not handled again until they come out of the draw, completely 
heat treated. 

Carburizing is usually done at 1700° F. with case depths of .030 
in. obtained in three hours at heat. Carbonitriding is run at 1550° F. 
to 1625° F., depending upon case depths desired, core hardness and 
bore size to be held. Automatic control of the quench oil tempera- 
ture between 150° F. and 250° F. also helps control size which, in 
many instances, is held to within .001 in. 

Bedford’s savings over previous operations and elimination of 
rejects will pay for the new equipment in a matter of months. Mod- 
em equipment can improve your costs and quality. Let us send you 
a detailed bulletin on Hevi-Duty Clean-Line equipment — and 
arrange for an engineer to call and show you ways to reduce costs, 
improve quality. Write for Bulletin D-100. 


® Industrial Furnaces 
electric and fuel 


® Laboratory Furnaces 
® Dry Type Transformers 


® Constant Current Regulators 
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easy disposal. The unit operates 
without attention and it is virtually 
free of maintenance expense for the 
life of the equipment. 

For more information, write Dept. 
LR, U. S. Hoffman Machinery 
Corp., Thompson Road Plant #1, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Belts Changed Easily on 
Adjustable Speed Drives 


EASE and simplicity of belt chang- 
ing, smooth operation of the step- 
less control mechanism, and com- 


pact industrial appearance are fea- | 


tured in the Polydyne mechanical, 
adjustable speed drives. 

The units operate on the principle 
of V-belt connected, adjustable 
pitch pulleys. The actuating force 


is directed through an_ equalizer 
which prevents any binding or stick- 
ing of the speed control function. 


The drives are offered in 1/4 to 
25 hp in output speeds from 5 to 
more than 4000 rpm, with stand- 
ard speed variations of 2, 3, 4, and 
5 to I. 

For more information, write Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady 5, 
N. Y. 


Universal Drillhead Has 
Cartridge Type Spindle 


FAST, easy removal of spindles, 
bearings, and related parts are ad- 
vantages of the cartridge type spin- 
dle plate construction available 
with Thriftmaster universal joint 
type adjustable drillheads. 

The cartridge plate provides spin- 
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has the cure for vibration “headaches” 
the one-piece locking screw that 
won't work loose 


, 


IN MARKET CARTS — STAY TIGHT, 
RESIST SHOCKS OF SEVERE SERVICE 


IN CARBURETORS — HOLD AD- 
JUSTMENT OF ANTI-STALL CONTROL 


HOLTITE NYLOK hex 
head cap machine screw 
fastens chrome-plated steel 
tubing at right angles. Driven 
through holes,in one section 
into tapped steel ‘plug in end, 
of adjoining 
part. Hold se- 
curely despite 
punishment of 
customer use. 


Hex head steel HOLTITE 
NYLOK machine screw main- 
tains constant adjustment of 
anti-stall device attached to car- 
buretors. Holds 

spring at required 

tension without var- 

iation through wide 

range of temperature 

changes. 
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IN EXHAUST FANS — HOLD MOTOR 
SECURELY DESPITE VIBRATION 


IN SHEARS AND SCISSORS — HOLD 
BLADES IN PROPER ADJUSTMENT 


Phillips truss head steel 
HOLTITE NYLOK machine 
screws are driven through 
rubber insulation mount into 
flange of vertical mounted 
motor. Screws 
do not loosen, 
resist constant 
vibration. 


Binding head steel HOLTITE 
NYLOK machine screws are 
driven through drilled hole in 
one blade into tapped hole in 
mate. Hold proper blade con- 
tact, — permit easy disassembly 
for sharpening. 


O=sS= 


GY 
HOLTITE? NYLOK*' self-locking 


HOLTITE® NYLOK machine screws are the simplified self-locking 
fasteners with the Nylon insert that eliminates the need for lock 
washers, jam nuts, wiring and similar devices. If you have assem- 


SOHOHSHSHSHFSSSHHSHHHSHSSHSHSHSHSHHHHSHSHHFSSHOHSHSHOHSHHHHSHHSHSHHHHSHOHSHHHSHHOHHHOHEEEHEEE 


blies where screws must stay where they are set, NYLOK is your YiNXY 
practical choice. The applications above show how you can save Resilient nylon plug (A) sets up a lat- 
trouble and complaints, — give your product a sales advantage. eral thrust, smoothly wedges mating 
threads together (B). All locking 
CHECK YOUR ASSEMBLIES — find out where Continental engi- action is on threads: head is not 
neered fasteners, like HOLTITE NYLOK, can cut your assembly paeees pre is positive . . . 
. * 4° seare a . 
costs. Plan now to consult the Continental Assembly Specialists. 
They will analyze your operations and tell you which fasteners — One piece — no separate parts 
; : Can be removed and replaced 
standard or special — can save you most. For prompt service, arerchangec blot eames 
write or phone: Continental Screw Co., 462 Mt. Pleasant St., New Locokodrediococteciea 
Bedford, Massachusetts. Acts as seal for gases, liquids 


HOLTITE PHILLIPS 

AND SLOTTED HEAD 

WOOD * MACHINE * TAPPING 
THREAD FORMING °¢ 

SEMS * NYLOK 

HY-PRO PHILLIPS 

INSERT BITS AND HOLDERS 


CONTINENTAL 


SCREW COMPANY, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


HOLTITE FASTENERS 
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HY-PRO TOOL COMPANY ... DIVISION 
RESEARCH ENG. & MFG., INC. SUBSIDIARY 
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meet their needs. But i in this one 
a big 4-wheel-drive ‘model is just 
ight. “I couldn’t have bought 
equipment better fitted to the job 
_if I had paid twice as much,” says 
Don LaTulip, the owner. . 


Four times a day it works indoors 
scooping up the hot sand, gagger 
rods and scrap from the pouring 
floor and dumping it on grizzly 
bars. Outdoors it picks up and 


S Out the cupola cops. and 
including 114 ton slag 


skulls, also levels the waste dump 
and does : crane and carrying work. 


There is a proven size and type in 
the complete “PAYLOADER” tractor- 


shovel line that will just fit the - 
_ tough handling jobs in your plant 
_oryard. Carry capacities from 


to 12,000 Ibs., plus crane hook, lift 
forks, pick-up sweeper and snow 


2,000 


plow attachments. A Hough Dis- _ 


tributor is ready to serve you. 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. lites 
| LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS KA 
a SUBSIDIARY — INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY Com pa ny 
Send data on the : 
| ; Street we 
Complete PAYLOADER line 
| and attachments City 


___ State 


S 
eee 
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dle rigidity and accuracy usually | 
found in fixed center heads while’ 
retaining the adjustable feature for | 
application to various hole patterns. | 
The cartridge containing spindle 
can be removed from the plate as a 
complete unit by taking out a sin- 
gle lock screw. 

Cartridge type spindle plate con- 
struction can be furnished with any 
of the Thriftmaster standard, semi- | 
standard, or special universal joint | 
adjustable drillheads. 

For more information, write | 
Thriftmaster Products Corp., 1044A | 
N. Plum St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Swing Type Metal Saw 


Cuts Heavy Sections 


USEFUL for both production and 
maintenance work, this all-purpose 
swing saw produces clean, high 
speed cuts on heavy structural mem- | 
bers, bars, test sections, forging 


Reports Maintenance Foreman, Jackson Plant, 
Kelsey Hayes Wheel Company, Inc. 


Aeroquip Hose Lines have proved to be long-lived 
and dependable in many busy plants. At Kelsey 
Hayes’ Jackson Plant where Aeroquip Hose and Reus- 
able Fittings are widely used for replacement lines, the 
maintenance foreman reports long, trouble-free serv- 
ice. Some Aeroquip Hose Lines have seen more than 
two years’ service on hydraulic systems on which rigid 
tubing had failed in a matter of months. 

Make Aeroquip Hose and Fittings your standby for 
quick replacement hose lines that give enduring serv- 
ice. Call the Aeroquip Distributor listed in your Yellow 
Page Phone Book for full details. 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


: - INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, VAN WERT, OHIO e WESTERN DIVISION, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
Aeroquip Hose Lines on the hydraulic system of this brake plate AEROQUIP (CANADA) LTD., TORONTO 19, ONTARIO 
pot welder withstand vibration and constant flexing. AEROQUIP PRODUCTS ARE FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS IN CANADA, U.S.A. & ABROAD 


loseup of Aeroquip Hose Lines and Aeroquip Self-Sealing Cou- The Aeroquip Lines on this spot welder have been in service more 
ling (arrow) on the spot welder. The coupling separates to permit than two years despite constant vibration. This unit welds more than 
wick setup of the welder without bleeding hydraulic system. 500 brake shoes per hour. 
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blanks, extrusion blanks, high tem- 
perature alloys, die blanks, heavy 
cable, pipe, and many other ma- 
terials. 

The machine provides straight 
feed or oscillating feed at the op- 
tion of the operator. When the 
operating button is pressed, the 
blade moves forward and backward, 
in and out of the cut, in line with 
the cutting plane. That reduces the 


arc of contact with the blade, in- 
creases blade life, increases the speed 
of cutting, and makes for generally 
burr-free abrasive sawing either wet 
or dry. 

Other features include a power- 
ful main motor (30 hp), sealed 
bearing spindle, timing belt drive, 
and a new dynamic suspension sys- 
tem that permits light fingertip 
feed without springs, counter- 
weights, or adjustments. 

For more information, write Ty- 
Sa-Man Machine Co., 1103 White 
Ave., Knoxville 1, Tenn. 
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DEMPSTER BROTHERS’ 


New King-Sized DUMPMASTER 
Automatically Collects and Hauls Up To 
120 cu. yds. of Refuse per Trip 


Newest Addition Cuts Waste Disposal Costs 


The famous DEMPSTER-DUMPMASTER 24DB now has a big 
brother in the CA60-30DB model. Like the original Dumpmaster, it 
automatically handles detachable containers in one through six cubic 
yard sizes. However, it can pick up a gross load of 6000 pounds as 
compared to the 24DB’s 3000 pound capacity. 

Another important difference in capacity—the new model can 
compact up to 120 cubic yards of loose refuse while the 24DB gets up 
to 100 cubic yards per trip. Like all Dumpmasters, the new 30DB has 
clearance arms for safety . . . they never pass the cab windows. . . 


can’t injure the operator. 


Write For FREE BROCHURE 


Shown above is the Dempster-Dumpmaster CA30-24DB model 
which has a capacity of 100 cubic yards of loose refuse 
material. 


Shown above is the CA15-18DB which has a capacity of 72 
cubic yards of loose refuse material. 


The Originator and Only Manufacturer of the 


JEMBerel 
DUM PSTEnNe 


SYSTEMS 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS = 


Patents Pending 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS 


KNOXVILLE 17, TENN. 


Resistance Welding Alloy 


AN ALLOY of copper and zirconi- 
um, Mallory 28 Metal, is recom- 
mended for applications where im- 
proved resistance to annealing or 


softening is required, and resistance} 


welding applications where other al-. 
loys are prone to checking and| 
cracking. 


| 
| 
} 


It is also recommended for spot} 
and seam welding of aluminum and| 
magnesium alloys, and steels having| 
low melting point coatings, such as} 
galvanized, aluminized, terne plate,, 


tin plate, and cadmium plate. 

The alloy has exceptionally high} 
electrical and thermal conductivity 
coupled with high strength and 
hardness. 
material are developed through a 
combination of cold working and 
heat treatment. 

For more information, write Met- 
allurgical Div., P. R. Mallory & Co. | 
Inc., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


Variable Speed Drive 
Has Constant Horsepower 


HERE is a variable speed drive, de- 
signed around a newly developed 
combination TV-Belt that provides 
a 3:1 ratio with basically constant 
horsepower. The driver of the 
TV-Belt is a timing belt puliey 
which gives constant feet-per-min- 
ute travel to the belt. 


Speed is adjusted by a segment 
of a worm gear that is mounted to 
one of the idler-carrying side plates. 
It is actuated by a worm which is 
turned by the handwheel on the 
unit or which can be motorized. 

While the transmission has a 
rated capacity of 1.5 horsepower 
with input speed of 1750 rpm and 


The properties of the} 


| 
| 
t 
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3:1 over-all ratio, increased over- 
il ratios of 9:1 can be obtained by 
ding an auxiliary gearbox of 1:1 
nd 3:1 ratios. The inputshaft o! 
ie variable speed transmission can 
e operated through V-belts, tim- 
ig belts and pulleys, chain and 
rockets, or direct electric or hy- 
raulic motor drive. 

For more information, write 
Vestern Mfg. Co., 3400 Scotten 
ve., Detroit 10, Mich. 


ortable Tensile Testers 
an Make Tests Anywhere 


ENSILE tests on round or flat 
ecimens can be made anywhere 
ith a new family of portable ten- 
le testers. They can be carried 
asily: the net weight of cach is 
nly 36 Ib. 

The testers do not depend on out- 
de power of any kind, since the 
vad is applied manually by rotat- 
ig a knurled knob. The applied 
yad is then measured by a trapped- 
il system. 


They are available in capacities 
om 100 to 1000 Ib with the ap- 
ied load indicated on a 4)/ in. 
ameter gage. 

For more information, write Steel 
ity Testing Machines Inc., 8817 
mndon Ave., Detroit 38, Mich. 


lachine Polishes and 
rinds Flat Stock 


HE ACME Model KP machine 
made with belt widths of 8, 10, 
mand loin. 

All of the machines in the line 
ature pneumatic belt tension, belt 
acking, and micrometer grind 
essure adjustment. The V-belt 
ive for the abrasive belt permits 
It speed adjustments. The con- 
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Zincilate meets or exceeds all re- 
quirements of Spec. MIL-P-26915, as 
included in AF Bull. F-49, and in 
Dept. of Defense Spec. MIL-S-8512B, 
“Support Equipment, Aeronautical.’ 


On much of the Missile Ground Support Equipment being pro- 
duced today, the l-coat Zincilate finishing system has replaced 
more costly multi-coat systems. This means simply that a single 
coat of Zincilate provides as much or more protection than three 
or even four coats of the materials formerly used. Further, the 
Zincilate 1-coat system eliminates five of the six cleaning opera- 
tions required under the old methods. You can give your product 
—military or commercial—the best protection possible, and still 
cut your finishing costs, by using Zincilate. Write today for com- 
plete information. 


PROTECTION that SELLS your PRODUCTS 


i M P 


410 Homestead Ave. « Dayton 8, Ghio » BAldwin 2-6747, 2-6748 


Keylp» re 
KEEP 


the wheels of 
industry 


MS 


ALL PURPOSE 
Industrial “Quick” 


COUPLINGS | 


The mighty machines of American industry ‘keep cool’’ with lines 
connected quickly and easily with Roylyn Industrial Couplings. 
Too, the fluids that nourish these machines pass through these 
popular couplings from tank to tank car to truck to user. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 


Quick Connecting Increased Efficiency 
Full Flow Economical 

Ease of Operation Vibration Proof 
Positive Lock Minimum Maintenance 


Rugged Construction Maximum Efficiency 
Open and Self-Sealing Adaptability between 
High Pressure Seal Like Sizes 

Longer Life Sizes from .14” to 3” 


INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 


Hydraulic Test Stands Rolling Mills 
Pulp and Paper Mills Annealing Plants 


Soap Industry Petroleum 
Sugar Refineries Petro-chemical 
Public Utilities Canneries Self-Sealing 


... and many other applications requiring fast, safe 
and sure “quick” couplings. 


620 PAULA AVENUE @ GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 


PRODUCTS 


and equipment 


tact rolls can be casily changed 
and the pinch roll feed is infinitely) 
variable. | 

The machine can be equipped for) 
wet or dry operations as well as 
oil spray or mist coolant systems, 

For more information, write 
Acme Mfg. Co., 1400 E. Nine Mile 
Rd., Detroit 20, Mich. | 


Bench Type Driver 


Has Automatic Feeding 
THE ADVANTAGES of automati 


feeding of all production parts and} 
the. convenience of a bench type} 
driver are combined in the Hop- 
peral Driver. It will feed screws, 
nuts, bolts, rivets, nails, and otha 
fastening devices. | 

The feeder provides a continu-} 
ous supply of parts for the assembly 
operation without the disadvan- 
tages of overfeeding and back pres- 
sure. It selectively orients the parts 
in the inner track and feeds the 
parts to the outer track for use in 
the assembly operation. 


The unit may be equipped with} 
a solenoid, air, or hydraulic pow-} 
ered driver which is used to drive, 
peen, press, or stake the part being] 
fed into the assembly. The auto-} 
matic unit shown is equipped to 
feed and drive a brass stud into a| 
small stamping. 

For more information, write} 
Haberstump-Harris Inc. 10463} 
Northlawn Ave., Detroit 4, Mich. 
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Get low-cost coitarature 
MULTIPLE-HOLE LEAD SCREW 


TAPPING ON A DRILL PRESS (eaieneegeteeets 
| ing dies. Ampco Metal Inc., Oo. 30th | 
with U. Ss. Heads oa Milwaukee 46, Wis. | 


Index of Standards 


The 1959 Price List and Index olf 
American Standards lists more than 1800 
standards. Dept. PR 66, American Stand- 
ards Association, 70 E. 45th St.. New 
Word's 1% INL, NE 


Write directly to the company for a copy 


Aluminum-Bronze Dies 


“Ampco for Forming and Drawing 
Dies,” 8 pages, describes the advantages 


Electronic Weighing 

| “Industrial Weighing Through Elec- 
tronics,” 12 pages, explains the develop- 
| ment of electronic weighing, operation, 
| economic considerations, and general data 
for instrumentation and remote record- 
ing. Streeter-Amet Co., Grayslake, Ill. 


Lathe Catalog 


The complete line of Delta industrial 
metal lathes is described in a 20-page 
| catalog. Delta Power Tool Div., Rock- 
well Mfg. Co., 457 N. Lexington Ave., 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Capacity Load Graphs 

| Pipe, I-beam, and channel load capacity 
graphs help to determine beam load or 
column load capacity of various sizes of 
materials. Tube-Strut Corp., 2960 Marsh 
St., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 


| Smelting-Refining Process 


A booklet describes the Strategic-Udy 

process which can smelt economically 

| simple iron ores and complex ores. It 

| presents estimated capital and operating 
costs. Koppers Co. Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


; | Adjustable Speed Drives 

3-spindle U.S. | i 
Fixed Center Head with | A bulletin, No. GB-3, describes a com- 
auxiliary lead screw tapping spin- | plete line of adjustable speed drive equip- 
dle for precision tapping three hole sizes. | ment for industrial applications. Dyna- 


matic Div.. Eaton Mfg. Co., Kenosha, 
Wis. 


Chain Data Bulletin | 


Whether on high or low production runs, you can do pre- 
cision tapping of multiple-hole patterns on a drill press 


at low cost with a U.S. Master Lead Screw Head. These A chain sample poe aul a 
special fixed center heads are built with varying number eos oe pti eo a Care “ChE 
of spindles and tap sizes in any one head—with exact gear Canine. Eianimanmetad 


ratio required to each spindle as well as to master lead | 


screw. Use on any drill press having a reversing spindle. Insert Cutters for Boring 


| Report No. 576 tells how honing cost 
was reduced 60 per cent by modifying a 


The cost-reducing production of precision multiple-hole tool. cartridge toitakesathrowewnte eae 


patterns is OUR BUSINESS! Ask our engineers to talk | cutting tool. Kennametal Inc., Latrobe, Pa 
with yours. 


Waste Water Recovery 


With proper treatment, waste water 
from metal finishing plants can be re- 
covered and re-used. Two nomographs 
help you evaluate such treatments in 
terms of savings. Graver Water Condi- 
| tioning Co.. 216 W. 14th St., New York 
pealllea Nia, 


Adjustable and Fixed Center Multiple Drilling Heads. 
DR | LL Individual Lead Screw Multiple Tapping Heads. 


HEAD @ UNITED STATES DRILL HEAD CoO. 
BURNS STREET » CINCINNATI 4, OHIO 
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| STEEL! 
Market Outlook 


June 15, 1959 


Steelmakers Shipping at Record Rate 


STEEL SHIPMENTS are continuing at a record 
rate as the July | strike deadline approaches. 

Mills are pushing finished products out of their 
doors at capacity. If-they can keep it up for the 
next two weeks, June shipments’ will match or 
exceed last month’s record of 8.9 million tons. 

A few weeks ago, market analysts were guessing 
that this month’s shipments would fall back to 
the April level (8.6 million tons). Although cur- 
rent performance is better than expected, the 
odds still favor their prediction. Reasons: 


1. Steelmakers will have to start banking their 
furnaces and trimming production schedules soon 
unless there’s a turn for the better in labor con- 
tract negotiations. 


2. Overworked equipment may have to be taken 
out of service for repairs or maintenance. 


3. Slowdowns or wildcat strikes may ham- 
string production. 


4, Shippers may be stymied by shortages of 
trucks or railroad cars. 


SEMIFINISHED STOCKS FALL— W ith ship- 
ments running well ahead of production, steel- 
makers have nearly exhausted the stocks of semi- 
finished material they accumulated in anticipation 
of strike hedging. Unless it suddenly becomes 
clear that there isn’t going to be a walkout, 
mills won’t start processing anything they can’t 
finish before June 30. Sheet coils would rust if 
they were stored for an extended period. 


DELAYS IN SHEETS, PLATES— Steelmakers in 
the Chicago area are about a month behind sched- 
ule on deliveries of sheets and plates. One com- 
pany offered to ship plates from its eastern mills 
if customers would pay the freight differential, 
but it had few takers. Pittsburgh producers are 
only seven to ten days behind on sheets. In the 


East, it’s believed that sheet carryovers will av- 
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erage two to three weeks by June 30. 


JULY OUTLOOK BRIGHTENS—July bookings 
for sheets are moderately encouraging, but there’s 
little doubt that some users are ordering only to 
assure themselves of fast service after a strike. 
Most eastern mills are booked through July on 
the popular grades. A Chicago steelmaker is fully 
committed for August. If a walkout is avoided, 
mills may be asked to postpone shipment of 
about 15 per cent of the July tonnage. Because 


Technical Outlook—Page 141 


flat-rolled steel is being consumed at a high 
rate, user inventories won’t be big enough to 
eliminate the need for substantial shipments in 
the third quarter. Hot-rolled bar producers will 
operate close to capacity in July if they can start 
the month with a week’s carryover from June 
and if all the new orders stay on the books. 


GALVANIZERS RIDING HIGH— More gal- 
vanized sheets were shipped in April (328,759 
tons) than in any previous month in history. 
Shipments in the first four months of the year 
were 1.2 million tons. If there’s no slackening of 
the pace, 1959 shipments will be a record break- 
ing 3.6 million. Best previous outturn was in 
1956 (2.96 million). Producers are sold out for 
July, but some are still taking orders for August. 
Capacity operations are expected throughout 1959. 


PRODUCTION HOLDS— Last week’s produc- 
tion was unchanged from the previous week’s 
2,661,000 ingot tons. Steelmakers continued to op- 
erate their furnaces at 94 per cent of capacity. 


WHERE TO FIND MARKETS & PRICES 


News Prices News Prices 
Bars, Merchant 185 193 199 
Reinforcing . 185 BiGieUnOnieny-ces 198 
Boiler Tubes... ... Piling mae 193: 
Plates 193 
Plating Material ... 209 
Prestressed 

Coal Chemicals. 

Charts: 
Finished Steel 
Ingot Rate . 


Strand sap UCI) 
Price Indexes... ... 191 
Producers’ Key. 

R.R. Materials. 


Scrap Prices. Refractories .. 


Comparisons .. ... 202 
Semifinished . 189 


Service Centers 189 
Sheets 


Contracts Placed 
Contracts Pend. 
Electrodes 
Shipments .... 
Silicon Steel .. 
Stainless Steel. 
Steel Containers 
FOOT oobe cas Strip 
Structurals ... 
Tin Mill Prod.. 
Tool Steel ... 
Tubular Goods. 


Fasteners .... 
Ferroalloys ... 
Fluorspar 


Imported Steel 
Ingot Rates .. 
Metal Powder. 
Nonferrous Met. 


*Current prices were published in the June 8 issue and will 
appear in subsequent issues. 
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built in tandem, each over 100 ft. long. : 
Each bed will cool 125 tons of 4 x 4 


i 

if 

r] 3 
steel per hour. 4 
es 


For heavy duty and efficient 
production, this steel com- 
pany called on Treadwell 
Engineers. The result are 


these Treadwell Cooling 
Beds efficiently operating 
day in and day out. If you 
have a machinery problem, 
call on Treadwell Engineers. 


Pictured above: Treadwell Cooling Beds at 
work in an eastern steel mill. 


TREADWELL 


ENGINEERING COMPANY +- EASTON, PA. 


208 S. LA SALLE STREET 140 CEDAR STREET 1015 FARMERS BANK BLDG. 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. NEW YORK 6, N. Y. PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
CEntral 6-9784 WOrth 4-3344 ATlantic 1-2883 
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Lake Ports Get More Foreign Steel 


FOREIGN steel is entering Great 
Lakes ports via the St. Lawrence 
Seaway in little more than a trickle, 
but steelmen, particularly the op- 
erators of service centers, fear the 
trickle may become a flood before 
long. 

They say that given the right set 
of market conditions and the elim- 
ination of some present disadvan- 
tages of ocean shipping (traffic con- 
gestion at the Seaway and Welland 
Canal and inadequate port facili- 
ties), import volume is bound to 
rise, especially after domestic con- 
sumers become familiar with trad- 
ing procedure and customs red tape. 


Since the opening of the Seaway 
several weeks ago, steel imports have 
increased appreciably over those of 
recent years. They were noticeably 
heavy during May but have tapered 
off some this month. But if there’s a 
steel strike next month, it’s believed 
foreign steel will get a play from 
many supply-pinched manufacturers 
who hadn’t considered imports in 
their procurement plans. 


© Prices Are Attractive—A survey 
of ocean freight rates shows that 
most European steel products can be 
shipped to Great Lakes ports at the 
same prices as to North Atlantic 
ports (see Page 199). Because of 
lower labor costs, European steel- 
makers can undersell U. S. produc- 
ers by as much as $40 a ton any- 
time they choose. Not only are 
their base prices lower, but their 
extras do not run as high as those 
charged by U. S. companies. 


Prices of imported steel have 
tended to rise at coastal ports in re- 
cent weeks, and the trend is ex- 
pected to continue so long as de- 
mand expands. However, British 
prices were cut $2.80 a ton (about 
2 per cent) June | on shipments of 
10 tons or more. It is a long term 
measure, aimed at inducing buyers 
to increase the size of their orders. 


e Ports of Entry—European steel is 
entering ports all along the Great 
Lakes route, but the bulk of it is 
going to Chicago, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Buffalo, and Milwaukee. Chi- 
cago appears to be the favorite port 
of entry. Most of the tonnages are 
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small, and the product mix, though 
broad, largely runs to wire items 
and reinforcing steel (see table). 
Shipments of heavy _ structurals, 
plates and sheets have been limited. 


Generally, foreign steel is ordered 
through established importing 
houses, chiefly in New York. But 
there is also some direct dealing 
with foreign steelmakers. Importers 
largely do business by long distance 
telephone, though in some cases 
they have established sales agencies 
in Great Lakes ports. 


Domestic distributors are dis- 
turbed by rumored plans of 
foreign steelmakers to establish mill 
depots at strategic spots in the Great 
Lakes region. They would dupli- 
cate service at some Gulf of Mexico 
ports. The depots would carry 
standard sizes, largely overcoming 
some of the disadvantages attending 
the winter freezeup of the Seaway 
and the lakes. 

All the foreign steel coming into 
the Great Lakes area appears to be 
from Western Europe. The major 


Another Problem Solved by 


VAC-U-UEFT 


Photographs shown above demonstrate 
clearly the tremendous strides taken in 
vacuum handling. Prior to installation of 
VAC-U-LIFT plate handler, the lifting 
operation required 3 men for operation of 
crane and attaching chains. The VAC-U- 
LIFT unit requires only one man for com- 
plete operation which means faster, safer 
and more economical steel plate handling. 
This unit lifts and conveys over 414 tons 


BEFORE 


Three men were 
equired to handle 
steel plate. 


ONE MAN NOW HANDLES 
4% TONS OF STEEL PLATE 


AFTER 


One man is 
required for entire 
operation. 


of steel plate and is adaptable for use with 
overhead traveling crane, boom crane and 
stiff-leg crane. It is also suitable for han- 
dling concrete slabs, smooth stone, glass, 
and all flat metal sheets. Variations of this 
unit (through rearrangement of the 16 
VAC-U-PADS) allow this unit to lift steel 
angle irons, pipe, “I”? beams, and other 
heavy, unwieldy steel material. 


VAC-U-LIFT SYSTEMS quickly, economically and safely 


solve difficult handling problems regardless of weight, shape or size. 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 


l This brochure shows some of the many VAC-U-LIFT systems now in use. 
| It explains how VAC-U-LIFT works and how you can take advantage of 
VAC-U-LIFT’S 3-step analyzation service without cost or obligation, write 


DEPT. VL-49 


country of origin seems to be West 
Germany, but Belgium, France, and 
Britain are sending substantial ton- 
nages. 


Mexican Fluorspar Cargo 


Moved via the Seaway 


Bethlehem Steel Co.’s Lackawan- 
na plant has received its first cargo 
via the St. Lawrence Seaway—4242 
tons of fluorspar shipped from 
Tampico, Mexico. Another fluor- 
spar cargo is scheduled to arrive 
within a few weeks. 


Sheets, Strip... 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 194 & 195 


Most of the sheet mills are 
booked up through July on the ma- 
jor grades. But what will happen 
next month hinges on whether 
there’s a steel strike. If a strike is 
called, production will drop sharp- 
ly; if a peaceful settlement is 
reached, output will be fairly well 
sustained. 

Current consumption is running 
ahead of expectations. So inven- 
tories will not be as heavy as con- 
sumers had planned. ‘The situa- 
tion will modify requests for defer- 
ments and cancellations if a strike 
is averted. However, it’s thought 
that if a strike’s avoided, consumers 
may ask to postpone shipment of 
5 to 15 per cent of the steel they’ve 
ordered for July delivery. 

One Pittsburgh district sheetmak- 
er is only a week behind schedule 
on deliveries of hot rolled and cold 
rolled sheets. Its orders for July 
are “pretty decent,” but there’s 
little doubt that some users are or- 
dering only to assure themselves of 
fast service after a strike. 

It’s thought there may be a final 
spurt in business at the end of this 
month if consumers abandon hope 
of a peaceful settlement of the steel 
labor talks. August tonnage is com- 
ing in at a normal rate. There’s 
no pressure because users have until 
the end of this month to order. — 

Galvanized sheets are sold out for 
June and July, but orders are still 
being taken for August. Producers 
expect capacity operations until the 
end of the year. Some look for 
record output. 

The carryover in sheets at the end 
of this month will probably be the 
heaviest of the major products. In 
most cases arrearages on cold rolled 
will average two to three weeks, 


STEEL 


Ine mill nas blanked out July en- 
irely. 

Washington Steel Corp., Wash- 
ngton, Pa., has booked a contract 
or 115 tons of sheets, two lots, from 
he mobile air material area, Brook- 
ey Air Force Base, Alabama. 


Stainless Steel 


Stainless Steel Prices, Page 197 


A new market has opened up for 
tainless clad steel. Parish Pressed 
steel Div., Dana Corp., Reading, 
2a., has an initial run of 1000 stain- 
ess clad bumpers for busses made 
yy Mack Trucks Inc., Allentown, 
P. ; 


Stainless clad material is com- 


yosed of three layers of steel made 
n the form of a sandwich. Two 
yuter layers are made of stainless 
teel over a mild steel center. The 
yumper stock of 0.118 gage, sup- 
lied by Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Sorp., Pittsburgh, is 17.25 in. wide 
yy 108.625 in. long. The Parish 
ganization forms the material in 
i single stroke on a 132 in., 1000 
on capacity press. The nee: 
pes 66 lb when finished. 


Steel Bars... 


Bar Prices, Page 193 
Fair orders for third quarter de- 
ivery of carbon bars are being 
laced, but consumers are not going 
‘overboard.” While general opinion 
; that there’ll be a steel strike come 
uly 1, there’s still the possibility it 
nay be averted before the deadline, 
ind this is sufficient reason for 
nany users to go slow in ordering 
head. Also, since hedge buying 
10 longer is possible, business is 


lower than it was recently. 


Some mills are practically current 
m shipments, but others are be- 
lind a week or so. Arrearages at 
he end of the month will probably 
xtend more than a week because 
ywroduction is likely to start taper- 
ng, especially if no agreement be- 
ween the steelworkers’ union and 
nanagement seems likely. 


A Pittsburgh producer of hot bars 
xpects to operate close to capac- 
ty in July if there is no strike and 
f all his orders stay on his books. 
New orders alone justify a 60 per 
ent rate, and the carryover from 
une will make up the difference. 
All the tonnage scheduled for 
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June shipment will probably be 
rolled this month, but it may not 
be shipped. Barring unforeseen la- 
bor problems (slowdowns and wild- 
cat strikes), June shipments should 
equal or exceed last month’s. Al- 
though a leading steelmaker could 
accept more tonnage for July, he’s 
leaving space open so that he can 
clean up unshipped June orders. 
Bookings for August and Sep- 
tember are slow. Bar suppliers 
think August may be the poorest 
month of the year. Since most 
consumers have big inventories, 


MAGOR ie 


sales may not resume their up- 
trend until October. 

A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, has 
been awarded a contract for 220 
tons of chromium-molybdenum al- 
loy bars by the Aviation Supply Of- 
fice, Philadelphia. 


Reinforcing Bars... 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 194 


Several major tonnages of steel re- 
inforcing bars are awaiting place- 
ment in the Pacific Northwest, but 
except for some small rush orders, 


AIR 
DUMP 
CARS 


FOR STEEL PLANT SERVICE 


Sh 
A 5/8" air space 


tween double plate 
coring dissipates heat, prevents twistt. 
ti de 


The new Magor Air Dump Car 
for steel plant service can cut your 
refuse disposal costs as much as 
40%! Safe, swift, automatic dump- 
ing eliminates expensive labor and 
crane equipment. Low height and 
open type body means faster load- 
ing. Saves time, labor and haulage 
costs! Smooth interiors eliminate 
“dead load” returns! 

The double-plate flooring shown 
here is just one of the many Magor 
design features that account for 


Magor's leadership in dump car 


production. Designed for the job — 
built to last, Mogor Air Dump Cars 
cost less to buy — less to operate! 


Savings effected by the new Magor Air Dump Cars 
will write off your entire dump car investment 


within a few years. 


Write for your free folder describing Amer- 
ica’s number 1 air dump car, today! 


MAGOR 


CAR CORPORATION 


50 Church Street : 
_ New York 7, NY 


Ks Custom Designed in the Carlinas 


Hundreds of fine CP&L communities offer local capital for 


sound industrial building investment. Business-minded 


citizens will help custom-plan a plant to your specifications 
and financing to suit your needs. Write for information about 


this flexible Packaged Plant Financing NOW! 


CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


WE INVITE YOU TO USE OUR PLANT LOCATION SERVICES IN CONFI- 
DENCE AND WITHOUT OBLIGATION. CONTACT D. E. STEWART. MGR.. 
AREA DEVELOPMENT DEPT., RALEIGH, N. C. TEMPLE 2-4611 
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Handling Coil Stock? 


CHECK THESE 


ADVANTAGES 


@ 1 Lifter handles wide range of coil sizes 

e Requires minimum of only 10” to 12” between piles 
—saves storage room 

® 1 man operation — eliminates hookers 

® Positive grip on coil — no damage to material 


® C-F Coil Lifters are saving time and 
labor in many plants and warehouses 
because they can pick up, carry and 
set down a coil of steel faster and safer 
than any other method. Infinite jaw 


Requires minimum space in handling wide 
oF narrow coils 


openings permit handling a very wide 
range of coil widths...carrying legs 
open fast, stay open until operator 
closes them on coil. Narrow legs re- 
quire minimum space between piles 
—a space saving advantage. Made in 
motorized models for crane cab or 
pendant operation as well as manual 
types with chain wheel, in capacities 
from 3 tons up. Powered Rotating 
Heads available. Opening ranges to 
suit your requirements. 
Write for illustrated 
Bulletin. 


CULLEN-FRIESTEDT CO. 


1308 South Kilbourn Avenue @ Chicago 23, Illinois 
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the market is not particularly active) 
in the district. Producers are stress+|| 
ing the early placement of orders} 
because of the threatened steel | 
strike. One large area plant is not 
actively seeking new business butij 
is speeding deliveries on old orders, 


Tin Plate ... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 195 


Tin plate inventories at mills | 
will be virtually nil by June 30. The} 
product is moving out to canmakers| 
and other consumers about as fast 
as it is produced. With summer} 
vegetable packs coming on, can- 
makers can’t afford not to be able} 
to satisfy canners’ requirements. 


Tubular Goods ... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 197 


Oil country goods producers are} 
sold out for this quarter on specialty 
joints, high strength alloys, and} 
smaller sizes of tubing and casing. 

June shipments (all products) 
will be about the same as last 
month’s. It’s believed consumers | 
will have taken in enough steel by 
June 30 to meet their July and) 
August requirements. Because in- 
ventories will outlast a 60 day strike, 
users aren’t ordering much tonnage 
for July and August delivery. 

Drill pipe remains dormant even 
though inventories aren’t excessive. 
Steelmakers say these factors may 
account for the sluggish demand: 1. 
Independent drilling contractors are 
still cannibalizing pipe from their 
idle rigs. 2. To avoid making capi- 
tal investments (strings of pipe cost 
from $50,000 to $70,000 each), 
they’re leasing pipe from others at 
I cent a foot per day. 3. Drill pipe 
is lasting longer; it’s being treated to 
resist corrosion fatigue, and more 
drill collars are being used. The 
few new orders being received by 
the mills specify immediate delivery. 
One company lost a sale recently 
because it couldn’t promise to ship 
within a week. 

Shipments of standard pipe are 
expected to be substantially greater 
this month than they were in May. 
A lot of last minute buying is prob- 
able if a strike appears inevitable. 
Reason: Jobbers haven’t had the 
financial resources to invest heavily 
in inventory. Although they have 
ample inventories of most sizes, 
mills may not be able to sort all 
the orders they receive and load 


| 
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mixed cars in time for shipment 
sefore July 1. If a strike is averted, 
hird quarter sales should be as good 
is those of the second quarter. 

Rotary drilling operations in the 
J. S. declined in the week ended 
une I, Hughes Tool Co.’s survey 
showing 2166 rigs in operation, 
lown 35 from the preceding week 
ut well above the 1803 in the like 
week of 1958. 


Tool Steel... 


Tool Steel Prices, Page 197 


Shipments of tool steel (excluding 
1ollow drill steel) totaled 11,621 net 
ons in April, reports tae American 
ron & Steel Institute. During 
March 9584 tons were shipped and 
n April, 1958, the total was only 
1679 tons. 

In the first four months this year 
he movement amounted to 36,325 
ons vs. 23,652 in the like period 
£ 1958. 


structural Shapes... 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 193 


Structural contracting is lagging 
ioticeably in contrast with activity 
arlier this year when there seemed 
9 be a rush to get work started. 
t's thought builders, in seeking to 
eat a possible strike-induced steel 
hortage this summer, bunched their 
rders during the spring. 

Most of the medium and large 
abricating shops are well booked 
nto the fall, and they will have 
nough steel on hand by the end of 
his month to keep them going for 
everal weeks. If any supply dif- 
culty is encountered, it will be in 
yide flange beams. 

The small shops also are fairly 
yell booked up, and they are rea- 
onably well fixed so far as steel 
upply is concerned. 

The strike which threatens the 
uills July 1 also threatens various 
hops at that time, especially the 
urge captives. However, many 
thers, and particularly where dif- 
xent units are involved, will not 
e immediately affected when the 
eel strike deadline is reached. 
ome shops have contracts that 
on’t expire until Sept. 15 or later. 
the contract of one eastern fabri- 
ator runs until the end of the year. 
The severity of foreign competi- 
on in some lines again is reflected 


y an Italian bid for 7000 tons of | 
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EVERY TYPE OF 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
- BE ASSEMBLED... 


EVERY TYPE OF 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
ASSEMBLED... 


APE: 
FASTENING TOOLS 


Write, on your company 
letterhead please, for 
CATALOG 30-A 

Nut Running Tools to 
5” sq. dr.* 

CATALOG 30-B 

Nut Running Tools to 
314” sq. dr.* 

CATALOG 30-C 
Screwdriving Tools* 
CATALOG 30-D 
Miscellaneous Tools 
*Including magnetic type 
tools, of course! 


VASEX eastenma TOOLS 


The APEX Machine & Tool Co. * 1032 So. Patterson Bivd. © Dayton 2, Ohio 


LINDE’s Oxygen supply system and scarfing process 
are geared to production requirements at Jones & 
Laughlin’s Cleveland Works. 

All oxygen demands—in the furnace and on the finish- 
ing line—are easily handled by LINDE’s On-site Plant. 
BUT... intermittent demands require LINDE’s flexible 
supply system—a reliable producing plant PLUS the 
ability to deliver “peak”? and “back-up” requirements 
from a nationwide liquid oxygen producing and delivery 
system. 

LINDE’s supply system and scarfing process meet 
fluctuations in production as well. When demand dips 
the oxygen supply is immediately cut back and the 
LIN-DE-SURFACER Scarfing Machine is regulated or 
rolled off the line in a matter of minutes. 

Whatever the pace set by J & L, LINDE is there right 
down the line helping to meet the schedule. 

For further information, write Dept.S-63, LINDE 
ComPANY, Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 30 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in other 
principal cities. In Canada: Linde Company, Division of 
Union Carbide Canada Limited. 


The terms ‘“‘Linde,’”’ “‘Lin-De-Surfacer,’’ and ‘‘Union Carbide” are 
registered trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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This LINDE On-site Plant is located at J & L’s Cleveland Works. Capacity —48,000,000 cu. ft. mo. 


and LINDE helps them keep it! 


A Lin-DE-SuURFACER Scarfing Machine, like the one shown here, 
is used by J & L to condition steel destined for the automotive 
industry. 


UNION 
CARBIDE 
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structurals for transmission towers to 
link the Niagara and St. Lawrence 
power projects. The New York 
State Power Authority reports that 
Societa Anonima Elettrificazione, 
Milan, Italy, bid $1,371,451 against 
$2,166,048 by Bethlehem Steel Co. 
and $2,265,262 by American Bridge 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. The Milan 
firm has been successful in bidding 
on similar projects in the past. 

In New England, the structural 
shops have curtailed their steel buy- 
ing. Most of them are covered on 
he sizes they'll need through the 
next two months. Less tonnage is 

eing estimated, but bridgework 
& current activity in the district. 


q 


Distributors mess 
| Prices, Page 198 
: Most steel service centers report 
continuing improvement in June. 

t’s likely that business will surpass 
May’s—the best month so far this 
ear. One Pittsburgh distributor 
oredicts shipments this month will 
de 25 per cent greater than last 
nonth’s. 

Part of the pickup is attributed 
o buying for maintenance and re- 
yairs, which will be carried on dur- 
ng the vacation period. Part of the 
ookings is for filling gaps caused by 
tringency in mill supplies. Scat- 
ered bookings are being made as 

hedge against the possibility of a 
teel strike. Distributors believe 
hey will have sufficient stocks to 
arry them through July in the 
vent of a walkout at the mills. 

Most service centers have adopted 
he new pricing system, but some 
ave misgivings about it. Distribu- 
ors generally think the method 
ill work out after customers learn 
ow to order. In many cases, the 
ew system will save them money. 


lates ... 


| Plate Prices, Page 193 
| Third quarter plate buying con- 
inues to expand moderately, es- 
vecially for August and September 
lelivery. Producers have virtually 
illed July schedules and are run- 
aing somewhat behind on commit- 
ments. If a strike appears inevit- 
ible as time goes on, they may 
mter the third quarter with average 
wrearages of more than two weeks. 
Should a steel strike materalize, 
wders generally will be pushed 
yack. Should a strike be averted, 
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adjustments in shipping schedules 
will still be likely since some buy- 
ers will ask for deferments and, in 
some cases, cancellations. 

Plate producers are confident of 
improved business as soon as the 
labor controversy is settled. Expec- 
tations of a pickup in oil and gas 
requirements are based on expan- 
sion plans being developed and on 
a modest gain in actual orders. Im- 
provement in machine tool and 
heavy industrial equipment needs is 
foreseen but tank and boiler re- 
quirements are likely to remain 
spotty for a while. Ship specifica- 
tions are expected to fall short of 
the volume reached earlier this 
year. 


Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 198 


Merchant iron shipments _ this 
month probably will be the heav- 
iest so far this year. But vacations 
and hot weather will sharply re- 
strict the movement in July and 
have a retarding influence in Au- 
gust. 

Some sellers say it probably will 


-.. + for the right 
answer to your 


fastener problems 


BOLTS ann NUTS 


Write for brochure... “How To Specify Fasteners and Save” 
Phone or write for our quotes on your fastener requirements. 


BUFFALO BOLT COMPANY 


Division of Buffalo-Eclipse Corporation 
Plants: North Tonawanda, New York and Princeton, Illinois 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK CITY 
50 Church Street a 
REctor 2-1888 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
1534-35 Monadnock Bldg. 
HArrison 7-2178 


be early fall before business returns 
to present levels. It may even take 
longer because part of current buy- 
ing reflects a disposition to build 
up excess inventories as a hedge 
against a possible steel strike next 
month. 

The movement of merchant iron 
on the Great Lakes is fairly brisk 
and is expected to remain active at 
least through June. 

Sharon Steel Corp. has banked 
one of its two blast furnaces at the 
Roemer Works at Farrell, Pa., to 
work off a surplus of iron. Iron is 
being shipped from the Shenango 
Furnace Co.’s Sharpsville, Pa., blast 
furnace in hot metal cars to Valley 
Mould & Iron Corp.’s plant at Hub- 
bard, Ohio, to augment supplies 
furnished by Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. 


Semifinished Steel .. . 


Semifinished Prices, Page 193 


Inventories of semifinished steel 
products at the mills are narrowing 
considerably. Steel is being rolled 
and shipped faster than had been 
expected. Unless it is clearly indi- 


FULL LINE 
Cap Screws Stove 
Carriage High Strength 
Machine Anchor 
Lag Nylok 
Tap and Plow SpinLok 
Step-Elevator Place 


and Special Bolts 


QUALITY IN QUANTITY 


From billet to bolt, from our 
own rolling and wire drawing 
mills to final inspection — our 
fasteners are produced by modern 
equipment to closely controlled 
standards. 


SERVICE 


Two modern plants, Three 
convenient District Sales Offices, 
Specialized engineering service and 
an experienced field staff 
assure satisfaction for 
any requirement. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N.Y. 
101 East Avenue 
JAckson 2400 (Buffalo) 


Company Salesmen in all principal centers 
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cated that there will be no strike, 
the mills shortly will start to with- 
hold steel which can’t be completely 
processed before June 30. For ex- 
ample, coils for sheets can rust if 
they stand for any length of time. 
It takes special processing to re- 
store them to rolling condition. 


Iron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 199 


Iron ore shipments from Steep 
Rock Iron Mines Ltd., Steep Rock 
Lake, Ontario, Can., passed the 
half-million-ton mark in May, a 
point that wasn’t reached in 1958 
until August. At the end of May 
(this season), 506,383 tons had 
been shipped. 


The largest single consignment 
of ore in the history of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway was made 
recently from Newport News, Va., 
to Ashland, Ky. The shipment (45,- 
500 tons of Canadian ore) was han- 
dled in 70 ton coal hopper cars 
equipped with six wheel trucks. A 
large number of cars (662) was 
needed because the ore is heavy. 
The load limit (70 tons) was 
reached when the cars were only 


half full. 


Shipments of Lake Superior iron 
ore in May totaled 12,765,446 gross 
tons, up 8,704,845 from the 4,060,- 
601 tons shipped in May, 1958, re- 
ports the American Iron Ore As- 
sociation. ‘The season’s movement 
of ore to June 1, totaling 15,745,231 
tons, was up 11,622,070 from the 
4,123,161 tons moved in the 1958 
lake navigation season to June | 
that year. 


DISTRICT INGOT RATES 


(Percentage of Capacity Engaged) 


Shipments of Barrels and 
Drums Rise 15 Per Cent 


Movement of steel shipping bar- 
rels and drums in March totaled 
2,893,000 units, up 13 per cent 
from February and 15 per cent 
from March, 1958, reports the Bu- 
reau of the Census. First quarter 


shipments were 8,058,306 units vs. 
7,411,810 in the same period last 
year. 


Shipments of steel pails in March 
totaled 6,639,223 units, an increase 
of 22 per cent over February, and 
23 per cent over March last year. 
The total for the first quarter was 
17,096,437 units vs. 15,407,539 in 


the corresponding period last year. 


Steel Product Shipments—April, 1959 


Products Carbon 
Ih, Bao vaca amn lata 15,174 
Blooms, slabs ....... 1b Sz 
TDC, TOUNAS fivesete vor 1,381 
Gti cappowesboo.c0.0G 5,349 
Wire rods c\etenatsrs:<l=tater 131,250 
Shapes (heavy) 513,488 
Bteellipilitrewtae tienen 48,757 
VE AIS isd, SO AD me aaooe 638,400 
Rails (standard) .... 77,547 
Rails (other) 5,810 
Agobels Lie Gooousn odes 4,531 
THES DIALOS waveutet teieteurl= 22,578 
EDTA CK SPIKCS ecseleteleterele 7,351 
Wheels 28,065 
ISIC acu dtnare omgsot 13,579 
Bars (hot rolled) 641,888 
Bars (reinforcing) 253,741 
Bars (cold drawn) 139,511 
NOOUN Ste Cli meyaterers=yeereus 2,597 
Standard "pipe src. 274.303 
Oil country goods .... 236,843 
Teinesspiper ractectaeeiete 433,215 
Mechanical tubing ... 63,796 
Pressure tubing 22,906 
Drawn wire ........ 311,520 
Nails & staples ...... 46,354 
Barbed wire 7,602 
Woven wire fence 23,197 
IBalemties, ete. erni.. 5,950 
Black plate ......... 75,763 
Tin plate HD yi oes 54,906 
Tin plate—electro ... 689,998 
Chivenky SUR Wiahioooo da 915,374 
Sheets  ©R> 2i5-.....- 1,502,663 
Sheets—galvanized ... 328,759 
Sheets—other ........ 25,181 
Elec. sheets, strip ... 6,698 
Sthip EUR Menton mieaistere 153,821 
Sagi (Olt SAncodeso0ed 122,671 

Total (1959) 7,968,249 

Total €1958)) Wiener cele ee 4,106,985 


Data from American Iron & Steel Institute. 


NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS 


(Net tons) 
First Four Months 
Alloy Stainless 1959 1958 
14,174 2,056 104,066 98,697 
54,237 1,581 601,966 396,610 
455 2 6,415 2,787 
pe eres Ladle ierckrtets 17,758 29,974 
3,267 1,341 477,491 250,466 
5,846 18 1,754,962 1,308,919 
naieers 138,151 128,141 
51,989 3,894 2,412,330 1,843,908 
ee a). BE Sao aas 300, 839 206,634 
17,062 12,217 
Sete 13 982 14,930 
Dene 68,355 50,792 
eee 21,260 15,250 
50 79,800 68,326 
ita WL Sersos 36,476 38,317 
197,724 5,244 2,949,651 1,629,532 
Se ee on ner 765.737 541,570 
26,311 6,195 586,792 313,950 
9,024 11,621 36,325 23,652 
1340) Dee etary 896.533 618,678 
RCRA Boaaas 919.392 381,140 
112 Bones 1,189,301 826,719 
30,319 383 318,571 175,813 
4,527 1,160 104,235 86,126 
4,689 3,597 1,044,922 692,980 
be 1 149,932 130,270 
Re ee Ge eee rh 23,207 23,297 
mente 68,859 69,084 
25,087 13,121 
ea 254,515 206,028 
eit 156,518 141,375 
Bessie pee 2,147,241 1,766,939 
34,632 6,166 3,398,399 1,747,956 
5,358 15,947 5,743,976 2,913,368 
Ee | Ee Re er 1,207,151 756,813 
ceseuciie os J sauce. 107,969 51,662. 
67,724 oe 251,976 148,195 
2,804 2215 546,588 285,715 
1,788 23,624 506,660 309,696 
560,853 73,424 29,450,450 <6 
232,064 33/99) Seer 18,319,547 


Week Ended Same Week Hon ry] ene 
: June 14 Change 1958 1957 ee ne 
Pittsburgh ....... Oe wake by is 100 ice 
Chicago 94.5 0* 69 87.5 
SSternigineeetcanas Oe, + 1 60 94.5 
Youngstown 95 G 8 GG oe es 
Wheeling ........ 90.5 —0.5 75 83.5 
Cleveland eet 94 0* 45.5 89 80 iF Be 
WSNG:. = naam one 107.5 0 53.5 102.5 
Birmingham ...... 97 0 60.5 92.5 a NY 
Cincinnati ....... 95 + 2.5* 60 88 fo te ae 
Stevecuisenns. 104 + -2.5* 95.5 84.5 ae 
Detroit 97 — 0.5* 68 99 60 ee) 
Western .......... 98 0 72 99 
National Rate .. 94 0 64 88.5 50 50 
INGOT PRODUCTION# | 
40 |-— - Ao) 
Week Ended Week Month Year 
June 14 Ago Ago Ago | 
INDEX ........ 166.9 165.2 163.8 107.6 20 | COPYRIGHT 1959 | (oo — iia 
(1947-49—100) : STEEL 1958 maemo 
NET TONS .... 2,681+ 2,653 2,631 1,728 20 } SS | 120 
(In thousands) | 
eS iM 2 
*Change from preceding week’s revised rate. NY | if 
+Estimated. tAmerican Iron & Steel Institute. 6 | 
Weekly capacity (net tons): 2,831,331 in ; 
1959: 2,699,173 fee 1958; 2,559,490 in 1957. JAN. | FEB. | MAR. APR. | MAY JUNE | JULY AUG. SEPT. | OCT. NOV. | DEC 
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Price Indexes and Composites 


- ‘ \ 
#00 FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX (Bureau of Labor Statistics) 
(1947- 49=100) | 
190 =| Le 
180 
170 
160 
150 
140 
130 
130 
1954 1955 1956 1957 JUNE | JULY | AUG.| SEPT. 
June 9, 1959 Week Ago Month Ago May Avg. Year Ago 
| 
| 186.7 186.7 186.7 186.7 181.5 
| 
| 
AVERAGE PRICES OF STEEL (Bureau of Labor Statistics) Tubes, Boiler (100 ft) 51.200 Black Plate, Canmaking 
f Tubing, Mechanical, Car- peat (95. pease box) 7.900 
hxc (OID: W809)” Gan dooeue 27.005 re, Drawn, Carbon ... 10.575 
Week Ended June 9 ( ) : ts Wire, Drawn, Stainless, 
i Tubing, Mechanical, Stain- 430 (ib) 0.665 
Prices include mill base prices and typical extras and deductions. Units less, 304 (100 ft) ..... 205.608 Bale Ties (bundles) ..... 7.967 
are 100 lb except where otherwise noted in parentheses. For complete i -di a) AAS ta ERA aareee ae Rope 
Hescription of the followin nOaGtta a t aes Tin Plate, Hot-dipped, 1.25 Nails, Wire, 8d Common. 9.825 
Me sic te thom. write te pads and extras an uctions ap- Tb (95 Ib base box) 10.100 Wire, Barbed (80-rod spool) 8.722 
’ Tin pe late, Erectoly ue, Woven Wire Fence (20-rod 
Ralls, Standard No. 1... $5.825 BansieRaliiforeing seas: Bee 0.25 lb (95 Ib base box) 8.800 NOL ndoindmann ob pO Oo Odo DASH 
Rails, Light, 40 Ib ...... 7.292 Bars, C.F., Carbon 10.710 
ie Plates 6.875 Bars, (Cibey (Alloye eyes 14.125 
eB 2 SG cucoumGnoS : Bars, C.F., Stainless, 302 STEEL's FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX* 
(ixles, Railway BN OO. 10.175 (CID) in itera ronerci sears ereusieteters 0.570 
(Vheels, Freight Car, 33 Sheets, H.R., Carbon 6.350 June10 Week Month Year 5 Yr 
ae Ms Bee) Be ees 62.000 Sheets, C.R., Carbon 7.300 1959 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
Plates, ANDO Mate stciccctels 6.3 Sheet ized... : 
Beem shapes so Seah ACES Index (1935-39 avg=100) .. 247.82 247.82 247.82 239.15 189.75 
pars, Tool Steel, Carbon (lb GeO Rersste eee 0.658 Index in cents per lb ...... 6.713 6.713 6.713 6.479 5.140 
a) puta blo mmo 0.560 Sheets, Electrical ........ 12.625 
i pa Tool Steel, Alloy, Oil Strip, C.R., Carbon ne 9.489 
F ardening Die (lb) ... 0.680 Strip, C.R., Stainless, 430 
Bars, Tool Steel, H.R. (DREN SeRS ere ee 0.480 STEEL's ARITHMETICAL COMPOSITES* 
_ Alloy, High S d Ippo Carboni cae : ior 
i | 6.75. Cr £5, ven Mo Pipe, Black, Buttweld (100 aes Finished Steel, NT ....... $149.96 $149.96 $149.96 $145.52 $113.20 
BD, -C.0.060 (Ib) ..... 1.400 fee BE eaten E9905 No. 2 Fdry, Pig Iron, GT. 66.49 66.49 66.49 66.49 56.54 
Bars, Tool Steel, H.R. Pipe, Galv., “Buttweld (100 Basic e Pig) Iron) GT) ii... 65.99 65.99 
; Alloy, High Speed, W18, Aa > ree ee ge 23.253 ile OO Bee CO ey Bee 
: Bray. 4-Gb) co ., 1.895- Pipe, “LineGi00 tt) 2... 199.533 Malleable Pig Iron, GT ... 67.27 67.27 67.27 67.27 57.27 
Bars, H.R., Alloy ....... 10.775 Casing, Oil Well, Carbon Steelmaking Scrap, GT 35.50 35.00 33.33 35.67 28.17 
Bars, H.R., Stainless, 303 (GUO S09). Bonibeasanopecn 201.080 SSS 
{ Mb) Bee cesratave a cala/ens\ev‘elecVaue 0.543 Casing, Oil Well, Alloy *For explanation of weighted index see STEEL, Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54; 
Bars, HER * Carbon ORO 6.675 (CUO ORL E) Sete crete ecesonetersy. 315.213 of arithmetical price composite, STEEL, Sept. 1, 1952, p. 130. 
Comparison of Pri 
i Omparison OF Frices 
Comparative prices by districts in cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 
yj June10 Week Month Year pvr June 10 Week Month Year 5 Yr 
|INISHED STEEL 1059 TER Kes Reo N26 PIG IRON, Gross Ton 1959 nee Meo Kee nee 
vars, H.R., Pittsburgh .... 5.675 5.675 5.675 5.425 4.15 Bessemer, Pitts. ..... Scasiers «| $67.00 $67.00 $67.00 $67.00 $57.00 
fiars, see pereee eae eee rae eee pee rere Basic, Valley, ean.cesceiees. 66.00 66.00 66.00 66.00 56.00 
ars. C} adelphia 5. : 6 : : 
Bars, C.F., Pittsburgh .....  7.65* 7.65* 7.65° 7.30* 5.20 Basic, deld., Fale: aie o(s\00sial 70.41 70.41 70.41 70.41 59.66 
Jnapes, Std., Pittsburgh ... 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.275 4.10 No. 2 Fadry, NevilleIsland,Pa. 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 56.50 
jhapes, Std., Chicago ..... 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.275 4.10 No, 2 Fdry, Chicago ...... 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 56.50 
lhapes, deld., Philadelphia.. 5.77 5.77 5.77 5.545 4.38 No. 2 Fdry, deld., Phila. 70.91 70.91 70.91 70.91 60.16 
lates, Pittsburgh ...... «+. 5.30 5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 No. 2 Fdry, Birm. ......... 62.50 62.50 62.50 62.50 52.88 
pates, ONCE ae he ae Pee e30 ose mae aie No. 2 Fdry(Birm.)deld., Cin. 70.20 70.20 70.20 70.20 60.43 
lates, Sparrows Point, Md. 530 5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 Malleable, Valley .......... 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 56.50 
Claymont, Del. ..... 5.30 5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 Malleable, Chicago ........ 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 56.50 
H.R., Pittsburgh ... 5.10 5.10 5.10 4.925 3.925 Ferromanganese, net tont .. 245.00 245.00 245.00 245.00 200.00 
, H.R., Chicago ...... 5.10 5.10 5.10 4.925 3.925 TIS: 
C.R., Pittsburgh ... 6.275 6.275 6.275 6.05 4.775 +74-76% Mn, Duquesne, Pa. 
mG Chicagomn cc 6.275 6.275 6.275 6.05 4.775 
heCeR, Detroit Gece. 6.275 6.275 6.275 6.05 4.975 ' ; oa 
, Galv., Pittsburgh 6.875 6.875 6.875 6.60 5.275 SCRAP, Gross Ton (Including broker's commission) 
H.R., Pittsburgh .... 5.10 5.10 5.10 4.925 4.425 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Pittsburgh $35.50 $34.50 $34.50 $35.50 $29.50 
H.R., Chicago ....... 5.10 5.10 5.10 4,925 3.925 i 0 00 50 
C.R., Pittsburgh .... 7.425 7.425 7.425 7.15 = 5.45 No. 1 Heavy melt, H. Fa. . 36.00 36, oo) SY EI 
G:R., Chicago ....... 7.425 7.425 7.425 ous 5.70 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Chicago. 35.00 34.50 32.00 37.00 32.00 
Cin... Detroit) 4... « 7.425 7.425 7.425 7.15-7.25 5.65 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Valley .. 39.50 39.50 35.50 36.50 29.50 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh .... 8.00 8.00 8.00 7.65 5.525 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Cleve. 36.50 36.50 33.50 33.00 28.50 
jails, Wire, Pittsburgh .... 8.95 8.95 8.95 8.95 6.55 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Buffalo . 33.50 33.50 31.50 26.50 26.50 
in plate(1.50 Ib)box, Pitts. $10.65 $10.65 $10.65 $10.30 = $8.95 Rails, Rerolling, Chicago ... 58.50 58.50 55.50 54.00 44.50 
“*Including 0.35¢ for special quality. No. 1 Cast, Chicago ...... 50.50 49.50 46.50 41.50 38.50 
| COKE, Net Ton 
/EMIFINISHED STEEL Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl. .. $15.00 $15.00 $15.00 $15.25 $14.75 
‘illets, forging, Pitts. (NT) $98. 50 $99.50 $99.50 $96.00 $75.50 Beehive, Fdry., Connlsvl. 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 16.75 
ire rods y%-%" Pitts. ... .40 6.40 6.40 6.15 4.525 Oven, Fdry., Milwaukee 32.00 32.00 32.00 30.50 25.25 
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BY BUYING CARPENTER 
STAINLESS TUBING AND PIPE 


Multiple Lengths. If you order delivery 
in multiple lengths, you can save up 


to 314%. 


Selected Mill Lengths. Automatic sav- 
ings from 2% to 5% if so ordered. 


Shorts. If you order 90% of your 
requirement in cut lengths and 10% 
in short lengths, you can save 5%. 


Standard Tolerances. If you order 
within published standard tolerance 
limits, you can save up to 12%; in 
other words, closer than standard tol- 
erances add 6 to 12% to the cost. 


Quarterly Buying. Place your order on 
the mill for delivery during a specific 
three month period. This way you will 
be able to provide material for a three 
month period and you'll have potential 
saving through purchasing at a lower 
cost. 


Consider the Next Quantity Bracket. If 
-! your requirements for tubing or pipe 
come close to the upper limits of a 
quantity bracket, consider future use 
for this material and jump to the next 
bracket. Often you will gain several 
hundred feet of product by jumping 
to the next bracket at no added per 
unit cost. 
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Finish. Recently there have appeared 
“on the market, many conditions of 
manufacture, ranging from as-welded 
to full finished. Consider the service 
to which this tubing or pipe will be 
applied and consider the few pennies 
involved for obtaining the best finish 
compared with the dollars lost by down- 
time and lost production through use 
of the cheapest grade available. 


Standard Sizes. Carpenter Stainless 
~ Tubing and Pipe are made available 
through a nationwide network of dis- 
tributors who stock standard sizes, so 
if you need something quickly you can 
get it. Don’t design equipment, unless 
it is unavoidable, around other than 
standard sizes of tubing and pipe. 


|| Performance. To guarantee the great- 
~ est operating economy, order from 
Carpenter. Carpenter WELD-TROL 
Stainless Tubing and Pipe give you the — 
greatest degree of uniformity available 
in tubing today. This key factor is your 
ticket to longer, cost-saving perform: — 
ance. Contact your nearest authorized 
distributor or write for technical bulle- 
tin. The Carpenter Steel Company, 
Alloy Tube Division, Union, N. J. 


your master key 
to cost-saving 
corrosion contro! 


(us 


Stainless Tubing & Pipe 


STEEL 


e ‘ . 
Steel Prices Mill prices as reported to SteEL, June 10, cents per pond except as otherwise noted. Changes shown in italics. 
Code number following mill point indicates producing company. Key to producers, page 194; footnotes, page 196. 


SEMIFINISHED LosAngeles B3 ........7.20 Ashland,Ky.(15) A10 ...5.30 Alton,Il. La 5.875 Minnequa,Colo, C10 ...6.125 
INGOTS, Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....6.65 Atlanta’ All .......... 5:00 Atlanta(9), Ada .1.7..5.875) Niles)Calit (Pl) ssa... 6.375 
n Carbon, Forging in Monessen) Paw Pi snes 6.40 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ......5.30 Bessemer,Ala.(9) T2 ..5.675 Pittsburgh J5 ........5.675 

unhall,Pa. U5 ...... $76. 0 N.Tonawanda,N.Y. Bit. 6:408) Clairton, Pary U5) ice. a: 5.30 Birmingham(9) C15 ..5.675 Portland,Oreg. O4 ....6.425 
INGOTS, Alloy (NT) Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....7.20 Claymont,Del. C22 ....5.30 Buffalo(9) R2 ......5.675 SanFrancisco S7 .....- 6.52 
ae SAT eee aS S22 00 Te ese arne caves ay SOT. pehaets DOs eee: waren 9.308 Canton, Osea) 2) nee. Glo Seattlen Bo) 4 ales -tlelerr 6.425 
conomy,Pa. B14 .. . - 82.00 Oebling Niide) ERO else eee 6.50 oatesville,Pa. L7 ...... 5.30 i 
WarrellPa; (S30 o.. 5... g2.00 S.Chicago,Ill. R2, W14 .6.40 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5.30 Cina eRe. cere Lae ee. ee apa § 
Lowellville,O. $3 ....82.00 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6.50 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......5.30 Ecorse,Mich.(9) G5... 5.675 Cision Ba TR ear G/S0 
Mend Ps. Ciss...2. 82.00 Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ....6.40 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......5.30 Emeryville,Calif. J7 ...6425 Gein) U5 el 6.80 
Mfonhall,Pa. U5 .i....82.00 Sterling,Ill. NIB ...... 650m Fatrell)Pan (S80 lo. 5.30 Fairfield,Ala.(9) T2 ..5.675 wWouston SB o.oo, 7.05 
Sharon,Pa. $3 ........ g2.00 Struthers,O. Yi ....... 6.40 Fontana, Calif. OS ...6.10 Fairless,Pa.(9) U5 ....5.825 RanceeCity, NIGUS Sine 7L05 
BILE 2 Worcester,Mass. AT ....6.70 Gary,Ind. U5 ..........5.30 Fontana,Calif.(9) Ki ..6.375 Pittsburgh J5 .......... 6.80 
TS, BLOOMS & SLABS Geneva,Utah Cll ..... 5.30 Gary.Ind.(9) U5 .....5.675 y, t U5 6.80 
Es Carbon, Rerolling (NT) STRUCTURALS GraniteClty nll, euGs yee 40 TOUS TOH(O) We AB een OD eee ake 
Bartonvilie,I K4 ...$82.00 Carbon Steel Std. Shapes Harrisburg,Pa. P4 ....5.30 Ind. Harbor(9) I-2, Y1.5.675 BARS, C.F. Leaded 
Bessemer,Pa. US ...... 80.00 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 59 dfouston SS .......... 5.40 Johnstown,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.675 (Including leaded extra) 
ie eee SIG aca emery 3-30 Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2, Y1.5.30 Joliet,Ill. P22 ........ 5.675 Carbon 
es 4 md tne ners ore OUe ING GSE AGE See Ea Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 5.30 KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5..5.925 LosAngeles P2, S30 ..11.75* 
Ralrfcdraiar a '<.c<igg.00 ‘Beswemer,Ala. 3°010...ggn [ekawanbe Ny. 2 5.20 Lackawanna(®) (Ba ..5.61 Ato 
: Sa Bo peso cea = nsfiela,O. teen De LosAngele aS3she en SAH 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....90.50 Be teens pee Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....6.15 Reon Coe R2 eke Ambridge,Pa. W18 ..10.175 
Gary, Inds U5) 2... ee. 80.00 Glatreon Pa. US Raut E gs Munhall,Pa. US .......5.30 Midland,Pa.(23) C18 ..6.025 BeaverFalls,Pa. M12..10.175 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....80.00 PAireiclao Ada. Oeoe en Newport,Ky. A2 > :..... 5.30 Milton,Pa. M18 ...... 5.825 Camden,N.J. P13 ..... 10.35 
Lackawanna, N.Y. B2..80.00 WORtHAS "Calif eee 5 PIPCSDUTEN IS. 6 cies nce. eee. 5.30 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..6.125 Chicago W18 ........ 10.175 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ......80.00 @ontana, Calif, cro. Ome iy endale lll /Ad/me eee 5.30 Niles,Calif. P1 ......6.375 Elyria,O. W8 ........ 10.175 
wensboro,Ky. G8 ....80.00 Genta Tita PCI eee : Seattle: BES, -omaces on. 6.20 N.T’wan’a,N.Y.(23)B11 6.025 Monaca,Pa. S17 ....10.175 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2, US ..80.00 ‘Houston 35 . Oe Sharon) Pan Soe n oes 5.30 Qwensboro.Ky.(9) G8 ..6.025 Newark,N.J. W18 ....10.35 
Oe 8000 eben IG. 18 Sk “24 S§.Chicago,Il]. U5, W14..5.30 Pittsburg,Calif.(9) C11.6.375 SpringCity,Pa. K3 ....10.35 
Sterling,IIl. N15 ...... 80.00 sonnstown Pa Ba. ieee SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5.30 Pittsburgh(9) J5  ....5.673 ————— 
Woungstown R2 ...... SULLY cai eee eee 5.59 Sterling,Il. N15 ...... 5.30 Portland,Oreg. O04 ....6.425 *Grade A; add 0.05¢ for 
, Carbon, Forging (ND KansasCity,Mo. 85 ....5.60 Steubenville,O. W10 --.-5.30 Riverdale,TIl.(9) Al ..5.675 Grade B. 
Bessemer,Pa. US ....§99.50 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 9.15.55 Warren.O. R2 ..-..... BO ee eater Cae. BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
Mifalo R2.......... 99.50 LosAngeles B3 ........6.20 Youngstown U5, Yi ....5.30 §.Ch’c’go(9)R2,U5,W14 5.675 Seat. 
ton One Re oh. see 102.00 Minnequa,Colo. C10 “" "5.80 Youngstown (27) R2 ..5.30 § Duquesne,Pa.(9) U5..5.675 Ambridge,Pa. W18 ....7. 65 
Blairton.Pa. US 99.50 M eget §.SanFran.,Calif.(9)B3 6.425 BeaverFalls,Pa. M12,R2.7.65 
onshohocken Pa A3..104.50 nied Calle ri ere 6.25 a pele erie psec ae Sterling, Ill. (1)(9) N15. .5.675 Birmingham C15 .... 
, Calif. Pl ........ -25 Claymont,Del. C22 ....7-05 Stening l.(9) N15. ..5,775 Buffalo BS ... 


meleyo Ala. T2. isthe cies 99.50 Phoenixville,Pa. P4 ....5.55 Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 7.85 ~*"B@75 Camden,N.J. P13. Bo RR 


airfield,Ala. T2 ....99.50 Portland,Oreg. 04 ......6.25 ‘|. -7.95 Struthers,O.(9) Y1 
Farrell,Pa. $3 ....... 99.50 Seattle B3 ............ 6.25 Home eS one. lllivip Tomawanda,N.Y. B12 . 5.675 eo 
‘ontana,Calif. K1 ....109.00 S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14..5.50 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... Page es CANE) NEO PO Daan ean Come es 
Bary,Ind, UB .......: 99.50 S:SanFrancisco B3....6.15' SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..7.05 Wo7ren,O. CIT... ..,6.025 CVE Ome fas 
Geneva,Utah Cll ....99.50 Sterling,Ill. N15 ......5.50 Youngstown(9) R2, U5.5.675 Detroit S41 2s 765 
fiouston S5 ......... NOATD Om ROrrance. Calif Otte een GoOmaPLATES, (Wroughtr lyon. Sl nance tpi rAli ee ee ee ee : 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....99.50 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.50 Economy,Pa. B14 ....13.55 BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy Donora,Pa. AT ......-- 7.65 
ackawanna,N.Y. B2..99.50 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....6.725 Elyria,O. W8 .......... 7.65 
LosAngeles B3 ...... 109.00 Wide Flange PLATES, H.S., L.A. Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....6.725 FranklinPark,Ill. N5 ...7.65 
Midland,Pa. C18 ..... 99.50 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ......5.55 oe ae sates ee Bridgeport,Conn. C32 . .6.80 Cory Made aes Pere e00 
unhall,Pa. U5 ......99.50 Clairton,Pa. U5 ......5.50 Ashland,Ky. A10 ...... *o eR uttalomely2 ae ene an 6.725 Green Bay, Wis. sap ctl 
Dwensboro,Ky. G8 ....99.50 Fontana,Calif. Ki ....6.45 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 7.95 Canton,O. R2, T7 ....6.725 Hammond,Ind. J5, L2 ..7.65 
Renttic BS oi coc eccs 109.00 IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2..5.50 Clairton,Pa. US .......7.95 Clairton,Pa. U5 bes Hartford,Conn. R2 ..... 8.15 
Sharon,Pa. $3 _....99.50 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.55 Claymont,Del. C22 ....7.95 Detroit S41 ... Harvey live B58 te steerer oe: 
f Chicago R2, U5, Wi4.99.50 Munhall,Pa, U5 ....... ino Cleveland edo Romer 7.95 Beonomy,Pa. B14 LosAngeles(49) S30 er eosto 
-Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....99.50 Phoenixville,Pa. P4 ....5.55 Coatesville,Pa. L7 ....7.95 Beorse,Mich. G5 LosAngeles (49) P2, R2.9.10 
I3.SanFrancisco B3 “109 00 S.Chicago,IIl. U5 .....5.50 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.95 Fairless,Pa. U5 Mansfield,Mass. B5 ....8.20 
oor pe state 99.50 Sterling TI INS) 7 oo abs50 peony. ee BY aiaiueen oe Farrell,Pa. S3...... Maseuicn, en US eos oe 
sae leh pee Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.50 Ecorse,Mich. Go ....... -95 Fontana,Calif. K1 SEMEN ee Gln | EAS SOOO 6 : 
} Alloy, Forging (NT) [en Ch Fairfield, Ala. T2) .2.1.. 7.95 Gary,Ind, U5 Monaca baw Slices 7.65 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2_..$119.00 Aton ee os epes 6.30 Farrell,Pa. S3_........ 7.95 Houston Sd .. : Newark,N.J. W18 ...... 8.10 
Bridgeport,Conn. C32..119.00 Gy) dNirpa,” Monee go Fontana,Calif.(30) K1 ..8.75 Ind.Harbor,Ind. 3-2, ¥i_6.725 NewCastle,Pa.(17) B4 ..7.65 
Buffalo R2 .......... 119.00 Piseeet Soo Ua upeattctes : Gary,Ind. U5 .........7-95 Johnstown,Pa. B2 6.725 Pittsburgh J5 ......... 7.65 
Canton,O. R2, T7 ....119.00 Gaby and. eke settee ee a Geneva,Utah Cl1 ...... 7.95 KansasCity,Mo. 85 ....6.975 Plymouth,Mich. P5 ....7.90 
onshohocken, Pa. A3. -126.00 Munhall.Pa U5 oo a ae 6.80 Houston S5 ... ..8.05 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.725 Putnam,Conn. W18 ....8.20 
Detroit S41 .......... 119.00 S.Chicago, Ill. U5, Wid, 6.80 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.7.95 LosAngeles B3 ...... 7.775 Readville,Mass. C14 ....8.20 
Hconomy,Pa. B14 ....119.00 »-\alcaso, 6.80 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......7.95 Lowellville,O. 83 ...... 6.725 S.Chicago,Il. W14 ....7.65 
garrell;Pa. SS ...... 119.00 H.S., L.A., Std. Shapes Munna, Pa wy Wor cteereiers 7.95 Massillon,O. R2 ...... 6.725 SpringCity,Pa. K3 ....8.10 
Montana,Calif. K1 ...140.00 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......8.05 Pittsburehe Jose elcter- 7.95 Midland,Pa. C18 ..... 6.725 Struthers,O. Y1 ...... 7.65 
ary,Ind. US ...... Cae Bessemer,Ala. T2 ......8.05 Seattle B3 ............ 8.85 OQwensboro,Ky. G8 ....6.725 Warren,O. C17 ........ 7.65 
Houston S5 .......... 124,00 ‘Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..... 8.10 Sharon,Pa. S3 W295! Dittspurehe Dae ne nce GHi2 Db Wallkeean, INmwANy sepreen 7.65 
ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ..119.00 Clairton,Pa. U5 .......8.05 §.Chicago,[Ill. U5, “W14..7.95 Sharon, oe Sey. ..6.725 Willimantic,Conn. J5....8.15 
Sohnstown,Pa. B2 ....119.00 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 8.05 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..7.95 § Chicago R2, U5, W14 6.725 Youngstown F3, Y1 ....7.65 
ackawanna,N.Y. B2..119.00 Fontana,Calif. Ki ..... 8.85 Warren,O. R2 ........ 7.95 §.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....6.725 
ails. 83 |. uis00 Gere Utan Gil...” SS sO al cette 6.105 AR Ged nae Grea 
\ se 4 Dey oe oe, 9 on RS 0 PLATES, All Warren,Ol CLT ii: vases 6.725 
assillon,O. R2 ...... 119500) HOUSTON! "SDN ee ee ee we 8.15 Aliquigpe: Bee GR 4 hsee 7.50 Youngstown U5 ......6.725 Cumberland,Md.(5) C19 6.55 
Midland,Pa. C18 ....119.00 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.8.05 Cl tDel. C22 7.50 aa 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ...... 119.00 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 8.10 GortesvillePa. L7 .....7.50 BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R. BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy 
Dwensboro,Ky. G8 ...119.00 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....8.15 Economy Pa “Bis ae 7.50 High-Strength, Low-Alloy Ambridge,Pa. W18 ....9.025 
pharon, Pa. S38... 1... 119.00 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..8.10 porrell Pa. S3 ....... 7.50 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......8.30 BeaverFalls,Pa.M12,R2 9.025 
B.Chicago R2,U5,W14.119.00 LosAngeles B3_.......-8.75 Fontana.Calif. Ki... 3.30 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 8.30 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....9.025 
3.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ..119.00 Munhall,Pa, US ....... 8.05 Gary Tle UE “'" "7.50 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ......8.30 Bridgeport,Conn. C32. .9.175 
Struthers,O. Y1 ...... 419100" Seattle BS) .=4-..- 5... 8-80 ons sacar age caste i Me SHI) 1 Goaoaed sn OAD 
; Houston 2S5= = oa s26 cee. 7.60 Clairton,Pa. U5 ...... 8.3 
Warren,O. C17 ...... 119.00 S.Chicago,IN. U5, W14..8.05 14 Harbor Ind. Y¥1 ....7.50 Cleveland R2......... 330 Camden,N.J. P13 ..... 9.20 
ROUNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE, (NT) era cisco Pea S:10 2 renmstowny Pan B2.le. san 7.50 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 8.30 Canton,O. T7 ....... 9.025 
Prtaloe RQ iat 5: $12 Sterling, We NIS 122s 7.75” Towellville,O. S3 ...... 7.50 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 8.30 Carnegie,Pa. C12 ..... 9.025 
fanton,O. R2 ....... 195.00 Struthers,O. Y1 ....-.. 8.05 wunhall,Pa. U5 ......7.50 Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 9.00 Chicago W18 ......... 9.025 
feveland R2 <.225... 122.50 H.S., L.A., Wide Flange Newport,Ky. A2 ......7.50 Gary,Ind. US ......... 8.30 Cleveland A7, C20 sures 
Peary trida UWiS pcclance 122.50 Bethiehem,Pa. B2 ......8.10 Pittsburgh J5 ...-.-.-. 75 OMELOUSCONESOmaraieeysctel reek 8.55 peer oe P17 ..... eee 
$.Chicago,Ill. R2, W14 122.50 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 . Rise Obie SeattlenpBae co she cece 8.40 Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....8.30 Bs ed A FO tteee eee nee 
$.Duquesne,Pa. Ud ..122.50 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..8.10 Sharon,Pa. S3 ........ 7.50 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 8.30 Vonora,Fa, At «1.26. : 5 
Wgarren,O. C17 :.....122.50 Munhall,Pa. U5 ....... 8.05 §.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14..7.50 KansasCity,Mo. S5_ ....8.55 oe er TR ROLL lant 
S>KELP S.Chicago, Ill. U5 ......8.05 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..7.50 Hac ewanne ly B2. Pe Gaiy: fo wa eiace 
liquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 5.05 Sterling,Ill. N15 ......7.75 Youngstown Y1-........7.50 Piece pce Cs a 30 GreenBay, Wis. F711 19.025 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ......5.05 PILING 30, --FCOOR PLATES... satic: Ba ee Hanmnond mders ke 20 025 
Pittsburgh J5 5.05 FLOOR PLATES SeattlomeBomeereerecrrr: 9.05 
een Oo Re 25.05 BEARING PILES Cleveland J®_.....---6.373 §.Chicago,IM. R2, Wid. .8.30 Bae R2 ....9.325 
f pny SaaS TTR ; onshohocken, Pa. + 6. S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....8.30 rill, Bo .seee. : 
ee eee Peinenen, Ee ae pee IndiHarbor;Ind. I-2..6.375 @sanmrancisco B2 10.19.05 Lackawanna,N.¥, B2...9.025 
NIRE RODS Ind. Harbor, In ce ee oa Munhall,Pa. U5 ..... 6.375 Struthers,O. Y1 ....... 8.30 LosAngeles P2, S30 ...11.00 
\labamaCity,Ala. R2 ..6.40 Hee hates a . rene Pittsburgh J5 ........6.375 youngstown U5 ....... 8.30 ee Ges a ° beiece 
erat oe eee oe 5 i UU) Sm avetatsters assillon,O. ; Oe 
eae EBD aioe E) (eiChieago.tl, 1-2, US ..b.50 ©2128 Nl he 6-375 pak SIZE ANGLES; H.R. Carbon iisiend Pa, G18... Binok 
Zartonville,Ill. K4 .....6.50 STEEL SHEET PILING PLATES, Ingot Iron Bethlehem,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.825 wronaca,Pa. S17 ......9.025 
Buffalo W12 .....:..+. 6.40 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....6.50 Ashland ¢.1.(15) A10 ..5.55 Houston(9) S85 ......5.925 Newark,N.J. W18 ..... 9.20 
Sleveland AT 6.40 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.50 Ashland l.c.1.(15) A10 ..6.05 KansasCity,Mo.(9)S5 ..5.925 biymouth,Mich. P5 ....9.225 
5 Paton ba! as } : - Cleveland ¢.l. R2...... 6.05 Lackawanna(9) B2 ...5.675 « api; 
Donora,Pa. AZ ........6.40 Munhall,Pa. U5 ...... 6.50 Sterli Il. Nib 5775 S.Chicago,Ill. W14 ....9.025 
Pairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 6.40 S.Chicago,Ill. I-2, U5 ..6.50 Warren,O. cl. R2 .....6.05 Sterling, Uy NIB 1 bone Ser neCity, Paws KS vats, 9.20 
Jouston S5 ..........6.65 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6.50 BARS Sterling, Il. (1) - +5. Struthers,O. Y1 ......9.025 
ndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1. .6.40 Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..5.675 Warren,O. C17 ......9.025 
fohnstown,Pa. B2 ....6.40 PLATES BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon BAR SIZE ANGLES; s. Shapes Waukegan,Ill. A7 .....9.025 
‘bef NOL Wace oe bono 6.40 PLATES, Carbon Steel (Merchant Quality) Aliquippa,Pa. J5 . 5.675 Willimantic,Conn. J5 ..9.325 
ZansasCity,Mo. S5 ....6.65 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..5.30 Ala.City,Ala.(9) R2 ..5.675 Atlanta All ........ B8t5 Worcester,Mass. A7 ..9.325 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 .....6.50 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......5.30 Aliquippa,Pa. (9) J5 ..5.675 Joliet,Ill. P22 ........ 5.675 Youngstown F3, Y1 ..9.025 
a eee 
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BARS, Reinforcing, 
(To Fabricators) 


Billet 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..5.675 
ATION VATS ois deren Os OKO. 
Birmingham C15 ...... 5.675 
Buffalo R2 aehtess OL 
Cleveland R2 .. .. .5.675 
Ecorse, Mich. G5- Asc eit) 
Emeryville, Calif. J7 ...6.425 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......5.675 
Fairless,Pa. U5. «..<.«. 5.825 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . 6.375 
Ft. Worth, Tex (4) (26) TA 5.925 
Gary, ind, Ud: is. ..0.675 
Houston S5 - -0.925 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y¥1 5.675 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 . .0.675 
Joliet,Il. P22 .........5.675 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ...5.925 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 .....5.775 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.675 
LosAngeles B3 ........6.375 
Madison,Il. L1 Son cet) 
Milton,Pa. M18 ...... 5.825 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..6.125 
Niles} Calif, (Py Tasiener 6.375 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ..6.375 


Pittsburg hedonic 5.675 


Portland,Oreg. O4 ....6.425 
SandSprings,Okla. S85 ..5.925 
Seattle A24, B3, N14. .6.425 


S.Chicago,Ill. R2, W14 5.675 


S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ...5.675 
S.SanFrancisco B3 ....6.425 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .5.675 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ...5.675 
Sterling, Mls (N15. Bh... 5.775 
Struthers,O. Y1 ......5.675 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..6.10 
Torrance,Calif. Cll ..6.375 
Youngstown R2, US ..5.675 
BARS, Reinforcing, Billet 


(Fabricated; To Consumers) 
ie 


Baltimore B2 .......... 

Boston \B2) U8" 26. 2278.15 
ChicagomU Spence ieel 
Cleveland US a. 4ee ore 7.39 
Houston S5 CA BOS OR ee) 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 pea iesc3 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....7.60 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7.35 
Marion,O}. Pit oo eee) 
Newark,N.J. U8 ser hSO 
Philadelphia U8 .......7.63 
Pittsbureherdo Usain eco 
SandSprings,Okla. S5 ..7.60 
Seattle A24, B3, N14 ..7.95 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..7.33 
StiPaulmUSiere. - hisses 8.17 
Williamsport,Pa. S19 ..7.25 


BARS, Wrought Iron 
Economy.Pa.(S.R.)B14 14.90 
Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 18.55 


Economy (Staybolt) B14 19.00 
McK.Rks.(S.R.) L5 ..14.50 
McK.Rks.(D.R.) LS ..19.80 
McK.Rks.(Staybolt)L5 20.95 


BARS, Rail Steel 
ChicagoHts.(3) C2, I-2 5.575 
ChicagoHts.(4) (44) I-2 5.675 


ChicagoHts.(4) C2 ...5.675 
Franklin,Pa. (3) FS ..5.575 
Franklin,Pa. (4) FS ..5.675 
JerseyShore,Pa.(3) J8 ..5,55 
Marion,O.(3) P11 .. 59075 
Tonawanda(3) B12 ..5.575 
Tonawanda(4) B12 OnLO 
SHEETS 

SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 

(18 Gage and Heavier) 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 5.10 
ANen port) acm batmmterteies 5.10 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....... 5.10 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 5.10 
Cleveland J5, R2 ...0..5.10 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 


Detroit(8) M1 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .. Os 
Fairfield; Ala., T2eci0¢.000: 
Fairless,Pa. U5 
Farrell,Pa. S3 


Fontana,Calif. K1 

Gary, Ind: USs05..<46s020sL0 
Geneva, Utah. Cll ..... 5.20 
GraniteCity,Ill.(8) G4 5.20 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5. 
irvine Pas Worn. 

Lackawanna,N.Y. “B2- 
Mansfield,O. E6 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
Newport,Ky. A2 


NilessO, “M21, (S3" i. . 5.10 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 5.80 
Pittsburgh Jb) "act. eos 5.10 
Portsmouth,O. P12 5.10 
Riverdale,Ill. A1 5.10 
Sharon; bavesomenerie lO 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14..5.10 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5.10 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....5.10 


Warren; Ou Raa sere tie 
Weirton; W.Va. WO “nis. 
Youngstown, US, Yi... ....5. 


SHEETS, H.R. (19 Ga. & ss 
Niles, 0. M21, S3 275 


eee 


SHEETS, H.R., Alloy 

Gary Ind. (Uo stars stress 8.40 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, Y1 ....8.40 
Trvin bad) OOmitte tan snes. 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .. 8.40 
Newport,Ky. A2 . 8.40 


Youngstown U5, Y1 ; : : . .8.40 


SHEETS, H.R. (14 Ga. & Heavier) 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Aliquippa,Pa. . 1.525 
Ashland,Ky. A10 . 7.525 
Cleveland J5, R2 . 7.525 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.575 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 . 0.525 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 . #7.525 
Fairless,Pa. U5 ey 13) 
Farrell,Pa. S3_.......%.025 
Fontana,Calif. K1 + 05.20 
Gary,Ind. US ......... 7.525 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 Y1 7.525 


IrvinsPae Ube csc cis teO20 
Lackawanna(35) B2 ..7.525 
Munhall,Pa. U5 . 7.525 
INiles{ One SS sen ace -7.525 
Pittsburgh J5 . 7.525 
S.Chicago, Ill. U5, “wi4 7.525 
Sharon,.Pa. S33... win. 7.525 
SparrowsPoint(36) B2. .7.525 
Warren,O. R2 .........7.525 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 . 7.525 
Youngstown U5, Yl 5 » 17.525 
SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 


(18 Gage and Heavier) 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ...5.35 
Cleveland R2) ....0<.5-%: 5.875 
Warren,O. R2 . 5.875 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Inger Iron 
Cleveland IQUE Sanc 7.05 
Middletown,0O. A10 @ 775 
Warren,O. R20 wnc6wcces 7.05 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .6.275 
Allenport; Pa. Pv ers 6.275 
Aliquippa,Pa. JS ...... 6.275 


Cleveland J5, R2...... 6.275 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3. .6.325 
Detroit MM Veeereicl veils 6.275 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......6.275 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .. 6.275 
Wairless, Pa. U5=4....00.-G:o20 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ..6.275 
Fontana,Calif. Kl ..... 7.40 
Gary ind WU ore cistegenatenel= 6.275 
GraniteCity,Ml. G4 ~ 6.000 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 6.275 


Ubaisboseig — WE coc . 6.275 
Lackawanna,N.Y, ‘Be. .6.275 
Mansfield,O. E6 ....... 6.275 
Middletown,O. A10 ....6.275 
Newport,Ky. A2 .....6.275 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..7.225 
Pittsburgh J5 ........ 6.275 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....6.275 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2.6.275 
Steubenville,O. W10 ..6.275 
Warren,O. R2 ........6.275 
Weirton, W. Va. we . 6.275 
Yorkville,O. W10 neO.2to) 
Youngstown Y1 - 6.275 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled, 


High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa., J5 . 9.275 
Cleveland J5, R2 .....9.275 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......9.275 
Fairless,Pa. U5 .......9.325 
Fontana,Calif. Ki ....10.40 
Gary ENG iy WO testaeietste tes 9.275 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 9.275 


Lackawanna(37) B2 ..9.275 
Pittsburgh J5 ......... 9.275 
SparrowsPoint(38) B2. .9.275 
Warren,O. R2 ......-.- 9.275 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ...9.275 
Youngstown Y1 .......9.275 
SHEETS, Culvert Cu Cu 
Steel Fe 

Ala.City,Ala. R2.7.225 .... 
Ashland,Ky. A10.7.225 7.475 
Canton,O. R2....7.225 7.75 
Fairfield T2 ..7.225 7.475 
Gary,Ind. U5 ....7.225 7.475 
GraniteCity, Ill. G4 7.325 .... 
Ind.Harbor I-2 ..7.225 7.475 
Irvin,Pa. US ....7.225 7.475 
Kokomo,Ind. C16.7.325 .... 
MartinsFry. W10.7.225 7.475 
Pitts..Calif, C11..7.975 ...- 
Pittsburgh J5 ...7.225 
SparrowsPt. B2..7.225 


SHEETS, Culvert—Pure Iron 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...7.475 


SHEETS, Galvanized Steel 
Hot-Dipped 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .6.875t 


Ashland,Ky. A10 ...6.8757 
CantonsO; RZ racers 6.875t 
Dover,O. E6 .........6.875f 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 6.8757 
Gary,Ind. U5 .....-- 6.8757 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ...6.975* 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ..6.875t 
Irvin,Pa. US ......... 6.875¢ 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....6.975t 
MartinsFerry,O. W10 6.875* 
Middletown,O. A10 ...6.875T 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..7.625* 
Pittsburgh J5 .......6.875f 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 . 6 875t 
Warren,O. TSO} ase oe oe 
Weirton, W.Va. W6 7 Gsoto* 


*Continuous and noncontinu- 
ous. +Continuous. }tNoncon- 
tinuous. 


SHEETS, Well Casing 


Fontana,Calif. K1 ot O20 


SHEETS, Galvanized 
High-' ‘Strength, Low-Alloy 


Irvin,Pa. US ... .10.125 
Pittsburgh J5 ......-. 10.125 
SparrowsPt. (39) B2 ..10.025 


SHEETS, adbaiptescn Steel 


Canton,O. R2 .. 
Irvin,Pa. US ...--s-+es 7.275 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iron 
(Hot- Dipped Continuous) 


Ashland,Ky. A10 ....- 7.125 Fil 
Middletown,O. AlO ....7.125 i 
SHEETS, Electrogalvanized 
Cleveland(28) B2 7.65 
Niles,O.(28) R2 ..... ~ 7.65 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 . 1.60) 
Youngstown J5 ......-- 7.50 


SHEETS, Aluminum Coated 


Butler,Pa. A10 (type 1) 9.525 
Butler,Pa. A10 (type 2) 9.625 


SHEETS, Enameling tron 


Ashland,Ky. A10 ..... 6.775 
Cleveland R2 ...-....: 6.775 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 . 6.775 
Gary,Ind. US 2.5 <atsier 6.775 
GraniteCity,Il. G4 . 6.875 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 6.775 


. 7.275 Wh 


Irvin,Pa. US . . 6.775 
Middletown,O. A10 . 6.775 FI) 
Niles,O. M21, S3 ..6.775 
Youngstown Y1 .......6.775 
BLUED STOCK, 29 Gage 
Dover,O. E6 ......ces- 8.70 | 
Follansbee.W.Va. F4 ...8.70 | 
Ind.Harbor, Ind. I-2 ....8.70 
Mansfield,O. E6 . 8.70 | 
Warren, O: R2 eins 8.70 | 
Yorkville,O. Wi0 . 8.70 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 


BeechBottom, W. Va.W10 7.225 


Gary, Inada WO mers: 7.225 
Mansfield.O. E6 ..... 7.225 
Middletown,O. A10 7.225 
Niles,O. M21, S3 7.225 
Warren, 0.) R2imac sees 7.225 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 7.225 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot Iron 
Middletown,O. A10 ....7.625 


aha hey. 0: Producers ——______ a; 


Al 
A2 
A3 
A4 
A5 


Acme Steel Co. 
Acme-Newport Steel Co. 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Alloy Metal Wire Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Ine. 
American Shim Steel Co. 
American Steel & Wire 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 
A8 Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
AQ Angell Nail & Chaplet 
A10 Armco Steel Corp. 
All Atlantic Steel Co. 

A24 Alaska Steel Mills Inc. 


A6 
AT 


Bl 
B2 
B3 
B4 
B5 
B8 
B9 


Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 
Blair Strip Steel Co. 
Bliss & Laughlin Ine. 
Braeburn Alloy Steel 
Brainard Steel Div., 
Sharon Steel Corp. 

B10 E. & G. Brooke, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 

B11 Buffalo Bolt Co., Div., 
Buffalo Eclipse Corp. 

B12 Buffalo Steel Corp. 

B14 A. M. Byers Co. 

B15 J. Bishop & Co. 


C1 Calstrip Steel Corp. 
C2 Calumet Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
C4 Carpenter Steel Co. 
C9 Colonial Steel Co. 
C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron 
C11 Columbia-Geneva Steel 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 
C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft. 
C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
C14 Compressed Steel Shaft. 
C15 Connors Steel Div., 
Hi K PorterCo, Inc: 
C16 Continental Steel Corp. 
C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 
C18 Crucible Steel Co. 
C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 
C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 
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Claymont Plant, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 
Charter Wire Inc. 
G. O. Carlson Ine. 
Carpenter Steel of N.Eng. 


Detroit Steel Corp. 
Disston Div., H.K. Por- 
ter Co. Ine. 
Driver-Harris Co. 
Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 

Damascus Tube Co. 
Wilbur B. Driver Co, 


Eastern Gas&Fuel Assoc. 
Eastern Stainless Steel 
Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
Empire-Reeves Steel 
Corp. 

Enamel Prod. & Plating 


Firth Sterling Inc. 
Fitzsimmons Steel Co. 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 
Franklin Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 
Ft. Howard Steel & Wire 
Ft. Wayne Metals Ine. 


Granite City Steel Co. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 


G6 Greer Steel Co. 

G8 Green River Steel Corp. 

H1 Hanna Furnace Corp. 

H7 Helical Tube Co. 

I-1 Igoe Bros. Ince. 

I-2 Inland Steel Co. 

I-3 Interlake Iron Corp. 

I-4 Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

I-6 Ivins Steel Tube Works 

I-7 Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 

J1 Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 

J3 Jessop Steel Co. 

J4 Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 


J5 
J6 


Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
Judson Steel Corp. 
Jersey Shore Steel Co. 


Kaiser Steel Corp. 

Keokuk Electro-Metals 
Keystone Drawn Steel 
Keystone Steel & Wire 
Kenmore Metals Corp. 


Laclede Steel Co. 
LaSalle Steel Co. 
Latrobe Steel Co. 
Lone Star Steel Co. 
Lukens Steel Co. 
Leschen Wire Rope Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Inc. 


McLouth Steel Corp. 
Mahoning Valley Steel 
Mercer Pipe Div., Saw- 
hill Tubular Products 
M8 Mid-States Steel & Wire 
M12 Moltrup Steel Products 
M14 McInnes Steel Co. 
M16 Md. Fine & Specialty 
Wire Co. Inc. 
M17 Metal Forming Corp. 
M18 Milton Steel Div., 
Merritt-Chapman&Scott 
M21 Mallory-Sharon 
Metals Corp. 
M22 Mill Strip Products Co. 


National-Standard Co. 
National Supply Co. 
National Tube Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. 
New England High 
Carbon Wire Co. 
Newman-Crosby Steel 
Northwest. Steel Rolling 
Mills Inc. 

N15 Northwestern S.&W. Co. 
N20 Neville Ferro Alloy Co. 


O04 Oregon Steel Mills 


Pl PacificStates Steel Corp. 
P2 Pacific Tube Co. 


N8 
N14 


P4 Phoenix Steel Corp. 
P5 Pilgrim Drawn Steel 

P6 Pittsburgh Coke&Chem. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Pollak Steel Co. 
Portsmouth Div., 
Detroit Steel Corp. 
Precision Drawn Steel 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical 
Page Steel & Wire Div., 
American Chain & Cable 
Plymouth Steel Corp. 
Pitts. Rolling Mills 
Prod. Steel Strip Corp. 
Phoenix Mfg. Co. 

Phil. Steel & Wire Corp. 


Republic Steel Corp. 
Rhode Island Steel Corp. 
Roebling’s Sons, John A. 
Rome Strip Steel Co. 
Reliance Div.. Eaton Mfg. 
Rome Mfg. Co. 

Rodney Metals Inc. 


Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
Sharon Tube Co. 
Sheffield Div., 

Armco Steel Corp. 

6 Shenango Furnace Co. 
Simmons Co. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Spencer Wire Corp. 
Standard Forgings Corp. 
Standard Tube Co. 
Stanley Works 
Superior Drawn Steel Co. 
Superior Steel Div., 
Copperweld Steel Co. 
Sweet’s Steel Co. 
Southern States Steel 
Superior Tube Co. 
Stainless Welded Prod. 
Specialty Wire Co. Inc. 
Sierra Drawn Steel Corp. 
Seneca Steel Service 
Stainless & Strip Div., 
J&L Steel Corp. 
Southern Elec. Steel Co. 


S43 Seymour Mfg. Co. 
S44 Screw & Bolt Corp. of 
America 


Tenn. Coal & Iron Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 

Tenn. Products & Chem- 
ical Corp. 

Texas Steel Co. 
Thomas Strip Div., 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Thompson Wire Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Tonawanda Iron Div., 
Am. Rad. & Stan. San. 
Tube Methods Inc. 
Techalloy Co. Inc. 


Union Wire Rope Corp. 
Universal-Cyclops Steel 
United States Steel Corp. 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry 
Ulbrich Stainless Steels 
U. S. Steel Supply Div., 
U.S. Steel Corp. 

Union Carbide-Metals Co. 
Union Steel Corp. 


T2 
T3 


Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
Vulcan-Kidd Steel 
Div., H. K. Porter Co. 


Wallace Barnes Steel 
Div., Associated Spring 
Corp. 
Wallingford Steel Co. 
Washburn Wire Co. 
Washington Steel Corp. 
Weirton Steel Co. 
Western Automatic 
Machine Screw Co. 
W9 Wheatland Tube Co. 
W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. 
W12 Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron 
W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 
W14 Wisconsin Steel Div., 
International Harvester 
W15 Woodward Iron Co. 
W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. 


Y1 Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


STEEL 


| STRIP 


} 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
j|Ala.City,Ala.(27) R2 ...5.10 
{|Allenport,Pa. P7 -.5.10 
a Mion, Tl!) Ti %8........5.80 
} Ashland, Ky. (8) ‘A10- ve vO 
| Atlanta ALLIS Pena 5.10 
‘Bessemer,Ala. T2 . .5.10 
| Birmingham CUD Piatas seers 5.10 
| Buffalo(27) RUD Sevan create 5.10 
*‘Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5.15 
BBetrol teen secs staroes 5.10 
HEcorse,Mich. G5 ...... 5.10 
} imairfield;Ala, T2 ...... 5.10 
BFarrell,Pa. S3 ...... «.5.10 
it Fontana,Calif. 2. .0-.825 


| Gary,Ind. U5 .5.10 
jInd.Harbor,Ind. I- 2, Y1. -5.10 
if Johnstown, Pa.(25) B2. 5:10 
y pLackaw’na,N.Y.(25) B2.5.10 
| LosAngeles(25) JERI goo Aline 
EosAngeles Cl ........ 8.60 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....6.20 
WRiverdale,Ill. Al ....... 5.10 
\iSanFrancisco S7 ...... 6.60 
mseattle(25) B3 ........ 6.10 
Becatttlio N14 tr. See 6.60 
Sbaron,Pa. S38 ........5-10 
S.Chicago,IIl. W14 ....5.10 
-SanFrancisco(25) B3..5.85 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5.10 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ....5.85 
Warren,O. R2 ... 5.10 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 5.10 
Woungstown U5 ........ 5.10 
ESTRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 ...... 8.40 
BHarrell,Pa. S3 ........8.40 
BGaryeInd) WS  .eece ccc 8.40 
Bijouston/ SS .......... 8.65 
)Ind. Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....8.40 
i hKansasCity.Mo. S5 ....8.65 
LosAngeles JERI eer n 9.60 
(Lowellville,O. S3 ......8.40 
Newport,Ky. A2 ...... 8.40 
/Sharon,Pa. A2, S3 ....8.40 
)S.Chicago,Il. W14 8.40 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....8.40 
VSTRIP, Hot-Rolled 
| High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
A shland,Ky. AiO ..... 7.575 
‘Bessemer, lace 22 ete CO: 
onshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.575 
‘Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 7.575 
Hairfield,Ala. T2 ....7.575 
Warrell,;Pa. S3  .....- 7.575 
ary,Ind. U5 «7.575 


Ind. Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 7.575 


‘Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7.575 
| LosAngeles(25) B3 . <8.325 
Seattle(25) B3 ....... 8.575 
Boharon,Pa. S3 ........ 7.575 
IS. Chicago, MW. Wi4 ..0.57.575 
S. SanFrancisco(25) B3.8.325 
parrowsPoint,Md. B2.7.575 
pEren, Ole eZ: aes. ieee 7.575 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.575 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ...7.575 
USTRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 
jAshland,Ky.(8) A10 ....5.35 
Warren, 0. Pum flere alerts 5.875 
| 
(STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 
Anderson,Ind. G6 ....7.425 
‘Baltimore T6 ........7.425 
‘Boston T6 eres OO) 
Buffalo S40 .... 2 7.425 
ileveland AT, J5-...... 7.425 
Dearborn,Mich. S3 ....7.425 
Detroit D2, M1, P20...7.425 
Wover,O. G6 owes es 1425 
Evanston,Ill. M22 ....7.525 
mucverell, an (SS) sec. ole tw 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ..7.425 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 9.20 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6é ..7.525 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ...7.425 
Indianapolis S41 ...... 7.575 
Los Angeles Cl, S41 ..9.30 
McKeesport.Pa. E10 ...7.525 
NewBedford,Mass. R10.7.875 
NewBritain,Conn. S15. .7.875 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5..7.425 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 ...7.875 
NewKensington,Pa. A6.7.425 
Pawtucket,R.I. R3 1-975 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8& aks OWo 
Philadelphia P24 . 7.875 
Bittsburgh -J5 «..... 7.425 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ...... 7.525 
Rome,N.Y.(32) R6 «7.425 
pnaren,Pa.-S83 ..seece 7.425 
Trenton,N.J.(31) R5 ..8.875 
Wallingford,Conn. W2..7.875 
Warren,O. R2, T5 --7.425 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ...7.975 
NewBritain,Conn. S5 ..7.875 


Strip, Cold-Rolled Alloy Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....10.80 
IOSD Gsoodse anne 15.99 Youngstown Y1 ...... 10.80 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 ...... 15.55 STRIP, Cold-Rolled Inger Iron 
Cleveland AT7 fs Warren,O. 2 » 8.175 
Poe es gee ‘55 STRIP, C. R. Electrogalvanized 
wees : Cleveland “AT Wi. dese 7.425* 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 15.55 Domo. CG sahacsee 7.425% 
Harrison,N.J. C18 15.55 Evanston,Ill. M22 7.525% 
Indianapolis S41 .....15.70 McKeesport,Pa. B10 ...7.50* 
LosAngeles S41 ..... 17.75 Riverdale,Ill, Al ..... 7.525% 
Lowellville,O. S3 ..... 15.55 Warren,O. B9, S38, T5.7.425* 
i eA ieee Worcester,Mass. AT ...7.975 
SharonPay Sse ere IDISS Ge ee 
Worcester,Mass. A7 15.85 * i 
Youngstown S41 ..... sallaiays) Roe OUUe Sc etEas: 


STRIP, Galvanized 
(Continuous) 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled 


High-Strength, Low-Alloy Parrell,Pa. S3- ~7.......%.00 
Cleveland AT ........ 10800 ee he 
Dearborn,Mich. §3 10.80 TIGHT COOPERAGE HOOP 
DoveriOre Gin oe 10.80. Atlanta - Ald -. ccviisiees 5.65 
Parrell; Ras S83 fiacccs. 10°80) MarrelljPan (S38) a2... 5.525 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 10.80 Riverdale,Ill. Al ..... 5.675 
Sharon, PastS3° 45.008 10°80= Sharon, Pas. Sa onesie eis 5.525 
Warren, Om eR2) siiscclec 10.80 Zoungstown U5 .......5.525 
STRIP, Cold-Finished 0.26- 0.41- O.61- O.81- 1.06- 

Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C 
Baltimoree Teme ese oe oe 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
eBOStOny TGu ews enyice tek 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Bristol,Conn. W1 . -». 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 - 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... 
ClevelandipAnip mies 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Dearborn,Mich. §3 ...... 9.05 10.50 12.70... 500 
Detroit D2 tetera ean 9.05 10.50 12.70 15.70 ners 
Dover. OraGG: eaen ere 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Evanston,Ill. M22 ...... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 cake 
epee, SEY 5 oo dsc 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
OStONIa Ov SL aes sneretere 10.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 Soa 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 ..... 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Harmison Ned. OLS emer Soo ods LRU mG Sieeeyi) 
Indianapolis S41 ........ 9.10 10.55 12.60 15.60 18.55 
LosAmgeles—Cl oon usecewe 11.15 12.60 14.80 17.80 .... 
LosAngeles) S406... 11.15 12.60 14.80 ane S50 
NewBritain,Conn. S15 ... 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5 ... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 aoe 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 .... 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 ers 
NewKensington, Pa. AS) ... 9.85 10.40 12.60 15.60 ood 
ING WOLKG WS) icbsresctarsiolere: 6 -.. 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8& ...... 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Riverdale lll Ads vayceisre. 3 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Rome,N.Y.(32) R6 ...... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
SharonyPa SSeeicciec stele cle 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Trenton, Nedse evo me eters -.. 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Wallingford,Conn. W2 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.75 
Warren. O57 VES is. cetee cs scate 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6.. 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Youngstown S41 ........ 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 

Upto 0.81- 1.06- 

Spring Steel (Tempered) 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C 
Bristol,Conn. AL eoats eich 0 é 18.85 22.95 27.80 
Jehovientey Was ns ana pOmes SISO Bem sere Oded 
WROSCORIAY OR 1S Lemacoistioteiieielisieles 19.05 22515 ... 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 ..... ater ieee, 29520)" 23°30' 28215 
Harrison,N.J. C18 ....... O65 «+. 18.85 22.95 27.80 
NewYork W232. 2... 0s O05 6 18.85 22.95 27.80 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ‘i 18.85 aoe RLcisae 
Trenton,N.J. RS ........ 18.85 22.95 27.80 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6.. 18.85 22.95 27.80 
Youngstown S41 3 ..0.... 19.20 23.30 28.15 


TIN MILL PRODUCTS 


TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 0.25 ue 0.50 Ib 0.75 Ib 
$9. $9 


PUIG PPM eae sO. cieeislesisiale oie Ueesse-we -35 $9.75 
Pamper; Ala. LI) laiwisce’s «ssecerern ee ose 9. a0 9.45 9.85 
RAICICSS Aa UIDs sustetels letersi che lei sionersne ee 9.20 9.45 9.85 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ° 9.75 10.00 10.40 
Gary bndi ge US siseacterstecsve evepers oie O 9.10 9.35 9.75 
GraniteCity ls (G&S aie eccis siseeteeuse! s 9.20 9.45 9.60 
IndianaHarbor,Ind,. I-2, bel 9.10 9.35 9.75 
bape  lWiEy Vein aononcon 9.10 9.35 9.75 
INSIOSHOMS GROIN i rsavevateuele steuslerssesswerc evel oin 9.10 9.35 9.75 
Rithspunes Cait eC sversccielecsie orate 9.75 10.00 10.40 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .......... 9.10 9.35 9.75 
Weirton, WV.) WO Seca ca eceus 9.10 9.35 9.75 
SOUGANOE AAI SRS oan onmactod Hod 9.10 9.35 9.75 
ELECTROLYTIC TIN-COATED SHEET (Dollars per Ib) 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1 (20-27 Ga.) 7.90 Sho 6a0 
Niles,O. R22(20-27, (Gas)... 5... 7.90 8.10 8.30 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 (21-27 Ga.) ..... 7.90 8.10 Foto 
TIN PLATE, American 1.25 1.50 Irvin,Pa. U5 .......... 8.20 
Ib Hoe Niles; O26 2 on eva mence 8.20 
Aliquippa,Pa.J5 $10.40$10.65 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...8.85 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 10.50 10.75 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..8.20 
Fairless,Pa. U5 . 10.50 10.75 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....8.20 
Fontana,Calif.K1 11.05 11.30 Yorkville.O. W10 ......8.20 
Gary,Ind. US ... 10.40 10.65 
Ind.Harb. Y1 .. 10.40 10.65 HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 
Pitts.,Calif. C11. 11.05 11.30 Black Plate (29 Gage) 
Sp.Pt.,Md. B2 .. 10.40 10.65 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 7.85 
Weirton,W.Va.W6 10.40 10.65 Gary,Ind. U5 .......... 7.85 
Yorkville,O. W10 10.40 10.65 GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ....7.95 
BLACK PLATE (Base Box) ne ee Yds se. 7-85 
Aliquippa,Pa. JB ..... S80 ee: Ae es nce 7:88 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... §.g0° Yorkville,O. W10 _~.....7.85 
artes ea U8yci-° "830 MANUFACTURING. TERNES 
Gary,Ind. U5 ..........8.20 _ (Special Coated, aBse Box) 
GraniteCity,I]]l. G4 ....8.30 Gary,Ind. US .......$10.05 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.8.20 Irvin,Pa. U5 ........ 10.05 


SILICON STEEL 


C.R. COILS & CUT LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 


Fully Processed Arma-_ Elec- Dyna- 
(Semiprocessed Ye lower) Field ture tric Motor mo 
Beech Bottom,W.Va. W10. .... 11.70 12.40 13.35 14.65 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4 12.40 13.55 14.65 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4-...... +o 975711. 30° 12.00* 13.15* oes 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 .. 9.875*11.20* 11.90* 13.05* 
Mans field.@ smu Ommementct cr 9.875*11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 
ING W DOLE Yan Aco a ererersinicie 9.875 11.70% 12.40* 13.55*14.65* 
NEO, WWM 3. samean bos 9.875*11.70 12.40 13.55 aes 
Vandereritt. bas Ua. wees 9.875*11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 
Wiarreny Ole r:2 tents cineiereess 9.875*11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 
Zanesville;O. ALO) snc ees . 11.707 12.40 13.55 14.65 
Stator 
Mandereritt, rae sy ia cstsreies-lmelneheteiealerats esis cielo s'edsleivreie 8.10 
Man StiGlGs Oe CEG) Ws, cisterersiotateterereictelatoistersieratetnielera BoomDSo.5 8.10 
Warren,O. R2 (Silicon Lowcore) ....-.--.+-+.+-- 8.10 
SHEETS (22 Ga., coils & cut lengths) T-72 T-65 T-58 T-52 
Fully Processed 
(Semiprocessed 1c lower) 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 ..... 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 
Wandereritt, Pa. Uo. fe seisleles 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 
Zanesville: Ol ALO (ee cesses 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 


C.R. COILS & CUT 
LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4. 
Butler,Pa. A10 
Vandergrift,Pa. US .. 
Warren,O. R2 


*Semiprocessed. 
semiprocessed %c lower. 


+Fully processed only. 


Grain Oriented 


- 19.70 20.20 20.70 


T-100 T-90 T-80 1-73 1-66 T-72 
18.10 19.70 20.20 20.70 15.70fT 


17.10 0 18.10 19.70 20.20 20.70 15.70 


O88 eo ooo shih: 


t}Coils only. 


tCoils, annealed; 


WIRE 


WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, 


Low Carbon 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 


Aliquippa,Pas JS 2.5... 
PASCONS LIE TG 1rencreneorcterete 
PAelantaee Auk iewssieetarsncie 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 .... 


Buffalo W12 
Chicago W13 
Cleveland A7, C20 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. .8. 


AT 


Donora,Pa. 
Duluth A7 
Fairfield, Ala. 


Fostoria,O.(24) S1 ... 
Houston = -S5) sisterewterescirie 
Jacksonville, Fla. “M8 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet, Il. A7 

KansasCity, Mo. 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
LosAngeles B3 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Monessen,Pa. P7, 


wi2 
C11 
P12 


Palmer, Mass. 
Pittsburg, Calif. 
Portsmouth,O. 
Rankin,Pa. A7 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 
§.SanFrancisco C10 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..8. 


Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 
Sterling,IN. N15 
Struthers,O. Y1 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 
Worcester,Mass. AT 


P16. .8. 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11 .8. 


WIRE, Cold Heading Carbon Lain 


Elyria,O. W8 


WIRE, Gal’d., for ACSR 
Bartonville, Ill. K4 .. 

Buffalo Wi2 seems 
Cleveland A7 

Donora,Pa. <A7 
Deb, We cooconocoma 
Johnstown, Pa. 
KansasCity,Mo. U3 . 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..1 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 
Palmer.Mass. W12 .. 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 

Portsmouth,O. P12 

Roebling,N.J. R5 . 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 
Struthers,O. Y1 

Trenton,N.J. A7 

Waukegan,Ill. A7 
Worcester,Mass. AT 


WIRE, Upholstery Spring 
Aliquippa, Pa. 5 
Alton, Ill. Li 
Buffalo W12 
Cleveland A7 
Donora,Pa. A7 
JONDVLET BE Ps Dh Se Be mic Gop 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .. 
KansasCity,Mo. S65, U3. 
LosAngeles B3 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .. 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 . 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 
Palmer.Mass. W12 .. 
Pittsburg, Calif. C11 


12.65 


2. 3.40 
08 PAX) 


2.775 


.12.65 


13.60 


. 12.95 
. 13.70 
. .13.45 
. 12.65 
eerlie90 

. 13.50 


13.40 


moO) 


-9:79 


TOO 


10.00 
10.70 


. 9.95 


-9.75 


. 10.05 
. -10.05 
. 10.70 


Portsmouth,O. P12 
Roebling,N.J. R5 
S.Chicago,Il. R2 
S.SanFrancisco C10 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 
Struthers.O. -Y1 
Trenton,N.J. A7 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 
Worcester,Mass. AT 


. 10.05 


WIRE, MB Spring, High- pcorbene 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 


INV eal” pAGnoenaoo 9.95 
Bartonville, Ill. Kae ee 0%85 
Buffalo W12 Hens Boe) 
Cleveland “AT =. -.....- 9.75 
Donora,Pa. AT ........ 9.75 
Dullith: AW eerste tes 9.75 
Fostoria,O. S1 5 -9.80 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....9.75 
KansasCity,Mo, S5, U3.10.00 
LosAngeles B3 ....... 10.70 
Milbury,Mass.(12) N6..10.05 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....9.95 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..9.75 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 .... 9.95 
Palmer,Mass. W12 10.05 
Pittsburg, Calif. C11 10.70 
Portsmouth.O. P12 9.75 
Roebling,N J. R5 ..... 10.05 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 ......- 9.75 
§.SanFrancisco C10 ...10.70 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....9.85 
Struthers;O) Yao Ges os. 9.75 
Trenton,N.J. AT .-.... 10.05 
Waukegan,Ill. AT ....9.75 
Wor’ster, Mass.A7,J4,T6 10.05 
WIRE, Fine & Weeinole Coils) 
Alton, Til. oa 16.50 
Bartonville, Ill. K4 o . 16. 40 
Chicago.) W135... 16.30 
Cleveland AT) where. - 16.30 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.16.40 
Mostoria, ON Slee 16.30 
Houstonl SO) eracteiete m+ 16.55 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ..16.65 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....16.30 
KansasCity,.Mo. S5 ....16.55 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 «+ 216.30 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...16.55 
Monessen,Pa. P16 . 16.30 
Mauneie,Ind> I=? ine -e 16.50 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....16.60 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ...17.15 
Waukegan.Ill. AZ .....16.30 
Worcester, Mass. A7, TG: 16.60 
WIRE, Tire Bead 

Bartonville. Ill. K4 ..... 17.15 
Monessen,Pa. P16 . 17.15 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ..17.65 
ROPE WIRE (A) 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 . 13.45 
Buffalo Wil2) soo... 13.45 
Fostoria,O. Si ....... 13.45 
KansasCity,Mo. U3 Sel owno 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 . 18.45 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ......- 13.45 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 °.....: 13.65 
Palmer,Mass. W12 elon to 
Portsmouth,O. P12 . 13.45 
Roebling. N-J.. RS- <5. 13.75 
Strbouls oS ee citer sto 13.45 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...13.55 
Struthers;O. YI" ws. < 13.45 
Worcester,Mass. J4 ...13.75 


(A) 


Plow and Mild Plow; 


add 0.25c for Improved Plow. 
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WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat 

Anderson,Ind. G6 ... 
Baltimore 16) asides 22.60 
Boston: JUG ieee. ss eae 
Buffalo W12 Seton oO! 
Chicago W13 . 12.45 
Cleveland A7 . 12.35 
Crawfordsville, Ind. “MB. 12.35 
Dover,O. 9) GGr yc. a. ean 235 
Farrell,Pa. S3 atv aeoo 
Fostoria,O. Sl ........12.35 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 ..12.45 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......12.35 
Massillon,O. R8 . .12.35 
Milwaukee C23 ......12.55 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16,. .12.38 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....12.65 
Pawtucket,R. I. N8 ....11.95 
Philadelphia P24 ......12.65 
Riverdale,Ill. Al « «12.45 
Rome,N.Y. R6 .. 12.35 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ........12.35 
Trenton,N.J. Rd wy 2,00 
Warren,O. BO . . 12.35 
Worcester, Mass. 12.65 


.12.35 


‘AT, T6. 
Col. 
.173 


NAILS, Stock 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .. 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 60.40 
Atlanta All . 
Bartonville, Ill, 
Chicago W13 
Cleveland A9 .... AG 
Crawfordsville, Ind. Ms” a0 
Donora,Pa. A7 aoc 
Duluth AT . 
Fairfield, Ala. 
Houston S85 .. ; 
Jacksonville, Fla. “M8 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 

JOMEE TIT BeAr tae teresa 
KansasCity, Mo. $5 avagers 
Kokomo,Ind, C16 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Monessen,Pa. P7 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Rankin, Pa GAT Ve wasie + 
S. Chicago,I]. R2 ...... 
SparrowsPt. Md. B2.... 
Sterling,Ill. (7) N15 .... 
Worcester,Mass. AT 


(To Wholesalers; per cwt) 
Galveston,Tex. D7 ...$10.30 


NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) 
To Distributors (33) 


Wheeling,W.Va. W10. .$10.10 


POLISHED STAPLES Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...175 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 anole 
Atlanta All 177 
Bartonville, Il. peecoe ott) 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..177 
Donora,Pa. A7 erolaic 
Duluth A7 173 
Fairfield, Ala. ey 52S) 
HOUStONISGW irae cenesiers scr 150 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ..177 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......175 
Joliet TM AG we keisign as ol to 
KansasCity, Mo. $5 eee SO) 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 scales 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 SO! 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 . 194 
PLANEAN Pe eA.  isecane ee LTS 
S: Chicago, Ulva venient eli 
Sparrows Pt.,Md. B2 ...177 
Sterling,I]. (7) N15 ....175 
Worcester,Mass. A7 3 galfgit 


TIE WIRE, Automatic Baler 


(144% Ga.)(per 97 Ib Net Box) 
Coil No. 3150 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..$9.24 
Atlanta, Ad Im enc 10006 
Bartonville, Ill. K4 ......9.34 
Buffalo W12 ..... arise K 
Chicago sawise ee tens .9: 
Crawfordsville, Ind. Ms. 
Donora,Pa. AT 4 .. 


Fairfield, Ala, T2 
Houston $5 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 


0 
9 
9. 
9 
DWNT HSA Tamer cet pero 
9 
0 
9 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 0 


Joliet,Ill. AT ekenetetaters 
KansasCity,Mo. S85 .... 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
LosAngeles B3 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Pittsburg,Calif, C11 9. 
S.Chicago, GIEOR2 .....9. 
S.SanFrancisco C10 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...10. 
Sterling,Ill. (37) N15 ...9.24 


Coil No. 6500 Stand. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..$9.54 
Atlanta... AVE -o ten a L070 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ......9.64 
Buffalo W12 . 10.60 
Culeago@ W1S an. aaaeuoe 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. .9.64 


1 
WOVEN FENCE, 9-15 Ga, 


. 9.54 
op cutie 
oo 9.04 
.. 610.85 
mee Os 
. 10.60 
Te One 
. 10.85 
aos O% 
Pye te 7 
. 10.85 
. 10,26 
$e S04 
. .11.40 
.10.70 
9.54 


Donora,Pa. AT 
Duluth AZT . 
Fairfield, Ala. 
Houston S5 ... 
Jacksonville, Fla. “MS 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 

Ao OU, Bs ase arc 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 

Kokomo,Ind C16 

LosAngeles B3 ... 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 

S.SanFrancisco C10 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 .. 
Sterling,Ill.(37) N15... 


Coil No. 6500 Interim 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..$9.59 
Atlanta All . aoe AUB Aa 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ......9.69 
Buffalo W12 . 10.65 
Chicago W13 ...... .9.59 
Crawfordsville,Ind. “MS. .9.69 
Donora,Pa. A7 .9.59 
Duluth, “ATs s.. <6 6 | 19.59 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 + O09 
Houston Sd .. - 10.90 
Jacksonville, Fla. . .9.69 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 . 10.65 
JOliee TM. AT Gian. eerie 
KansasCity, Mo. Sb 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 . 
LosAngeles B38 ..... 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
PittsburgCalif. C11 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 
S.SanFrancisco C10 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 .. 
Sterling, Il1.(37) N15... 


“M8. 


9.59 


Col. 
.212 
.214 
.214 
.214 


BALE TIES, Single loop 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2... 
Atlantar (ADL irene ere susre 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ..... 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. 
Donora,Pa. A7 Shite 
Duluth A7.... 
Fairfield, Ala, T2 . 
Houston S5 ... 
Jacksonville, Fla. “Ms 
Joliet, Il. <A7 
KansasCity,Mo. 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 . 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
S.SanFrancisco C10 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 
Sterling,Il.(7) N15 


FENCE POSTS 
Birmingham C15 .. 
ChicagoHts.,Ill. C2, J-2 
Duluth A7 
Hranklin,Pa. FS ...+.. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Marion,O. P11 
Minnequa, Colo. 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 


WIRE, Barbed 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2. 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Atlanta All ... 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ..... 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 . 
Donora,Pa. A7 

Duluth A7 

Fairfield, Ala. 

Houston S85 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 .... 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 

JOMet DU MAT. Sectors 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... 
Monessen,Pa.. P7. 3..... 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Rankin,Pa. A7 
S.Chicago,Ill, 

S.SanFrancisco C10 .... 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2.. 
Sterling,Ill.(7) N15 ...198++ 


n1OST* 


198 


Col. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2 ....187%# 
Aliq’ppa, Pa.9- poe 35 190§ 
Atlan tare Acl eee ie 
Bartonville, Ill. Ka eaeitehels 
Crawfordsville, Ind. M8 .. 
Donora,Pa. A7 

Duluth A7 

Fairfield,Ala, T2 ate 
Houston S5 1192** 
Jacksonville, Fla. “Ms «. 192 
Johnstown, Ee (43) B2. 11908 
Joliet, Ill, ‘ .1877 
KansasCity, ao. S5- : 1 1192** 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....189+ 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .. .192** 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....210+ 
Rankin,Pa. AT ......187+ 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 ......187** 
Sterling,Il1.(7) N15 1925T 


An'ld Galv. 
WIRE (16 gage) Stone Stone 


Ala.City,Ala.R2 17.85 19.40** 
Aliq’ppa,Pa. J5 ..17.85 19.65 
Bartonville K4 ..17.95 19.80 
Cleveland AT ..17.85 2... 
Craw’dville M8 17.95 19.80tt 
Fostoria,O. S1 ..18.35 19.907 
Houston S5 ...18.10 19.65** 
Jacksonville M8 17.95 19.80tt 
Johnstown B2 ..17.85 19.65§ 
Kan.City,Mo. S5..18.10 .... 
Kokomo C16 ...17.25 18.80+ 
Minnequa C10. .18.10 19.65** 
P’Im’r,Mass.W12 18.15 19.707 
Pitts.,Calif. C11.18.20 19.75¢ 
S.SanFran. C10.18.20 19.75** 
St’ling(37) N15.17.25 19.05t¢ 
SparrowsPt. B2..17.95 19.75§ 
Waukegan A7 ..17.85 19.40f 
Worcester A7 ....18.15 


WIRE, Merchant Quality 
(6 to 8 gage) An’ld Galv. 

Ala.City,Ala. R2..9.00 9.55** 
Aliquippa J5 ....8.65 9.3258 
Atlanta(48)A11_ ..9.10 9.775§ 
Bartonville(48) K4..9.10 9.80 
Buffalo W12 -9.00 9.557 
Cleveland A7 . Ge ee oe 
Crawfordsville M8 9.10 9. 80tt 
Donora,Pa. A7 -9.00 9.557 
noida WANG Sooune 9.00 9.557 
Pairfield, T2. <.0ie-- 9.00 9.557 
Houston(48) S5 ..9.25 9.80** 
Jack’ville,Fla. M8 9.10 9.80tt 
Johnstown(48) B2 9.00 9.675§ 
Joliet,Iil. AZ ....9.00 9.55t 
Kans.City(48) S5.9.25 9.80** 
Kokomo(48) S16 ..9.10 9.65+ 
LosAngeles B3 ..9.95 10.625§ 
Monessen(48) P7 ..8.65 9.35§ 
Palmer,Mass. W12.9.30 9.857 
Pitts.,Calif. C11 .9.95 10.507 
Rankin,Pa. AT ...9.00 9.55+ 
S.Chicago R2 ...9.00 9.55** 
S.SanFran. C10. .9.95 10.50** 
Spar’wsPt.(48)B2 9.10 9.775§ 
St’ling(1) (48)N15 9.00 9.7088 
Struthers,O. Y1 ..9.00 9.65t 
Worcester,Mass.A7 9.30 9.857 


Based on zine price of: 
*13.50. 5c. §10c. tLess 
than 10c. +710.50c. +t11.00c. 
**Subject to zine equaliza- 
tion extras. §§11.50c. 


FASTENERS 


(Base discounts, shipments 
of one to four containers, per 
cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 


BOLTS 

Machine Bolts 
Full Size Body (cut thread) 
¥% in. and smaller: 
3 in. and shorter 
3% in. thru 6 in. 
Longer than 6 in. 
in., 3 in. & shorter 
3% in. thru 6 in. 
Longer than 6 in. 
% in. thru 1 in.: 

6 in. and shorter .. 

Longer than 6 in. 
1% in. and larger: 
All lengths 
Undersize Body (rolled 
thread) 
% in. and smaller: 

3 in. and shorter .. 

324 ins thruG in... 
Carriage Bolts 
Full Size Body (cut thread) & 
Undersize Body (rolled 
thread) 
¥% in. and smaller: 

6 in. and shorter.. 
Larger diameters and 

longer length 

Lag, Plow, Tap, Blank 
Step, Elevator, Tire, and 
Fitting Up Bolts 
% in. and smaller: 

6 in. and shorter .. 48.0 

Larger diameters and 

longer lengths A Si 

High Tensile Structural Bolts 
(Reg. semifinished hex head 
bolts, heavy semifinished hex 
nuts. Bolts — High-earbon 
steel, heat treated, Spec. 
ASTM A-325, in bulk. Full 
keg quantity) 

5. in. diam 

% in. diam 

% and 1 in. diam. 43.0 
1% and 1% in. diam 34.0 


NUTS 
(Keg or case quantity and 
over) 


Square Nuts, Reg. & oy 
All sizes 


55.0 
50.0 
37.0 
47.0 
40.0 
31.0 


% 


37.0 
31.0 


31.0 


55.0 
50.0 


48.0 
35.0 


(Full container) 

Hex Nuts, Reg. & Heavy 
Hot Pressed & Cold Punched: 

% in. and smaller... 62.0 

% in. to 1% in., incl. 56.0 

1% in. and larger .. 651.5 
Hex Nuts, Semifinished, 
Heavy (Incl. Slotted): 

% in. and smaller... 62.0 

% in. to 1% in. incl. 56.0 

1% in. and larger 51.5 
Hex Nuts, Finished (Incl. 
Slotted and Castellated): 

% in. and smaller.. 65.0 

1 in. to 1% in., incl. 57.0 

15% in. and larger... 651.5 
Semifinished Hex Nuts, Reg. 
(Incl. Slotted) : 

5 in. and smaller... 

% in. to % in., incl. 

1 in, to 1¥% in., inel. 57.0 

1% in. and larger... 651.5 

CAP AND SETSCREWS 
(Base discounts, packages, 
per cent off list, f.0.b. mill) 
Hex Head Cap Screws, 
Coarse or Fine Thread, 
Bright: 
6 in. and shorter: 

5 in. and smaller.. 

Ag Yap eel ohaton 38 


62.0 
65.0 


35.0 
16.0 


Longer than 6 in.: 
5 in. and smaller.. 3.0 
%, %, and 1 in, ..+11.0 


High Carbon, Heat Treated: 
6 in. and shorter: 

5 in. and smaller. 20.0 

%, %, and 1 in. ..+ 5.0 
Longer than 6 in.: 

5g in. and smaller..+19.0 

%, %, and 1 in. ..+39.0 
Flat Head Cap Screws: 

% in. and smaller, 

6 in. and shorter ..+ 85.0 


Setscrews, Square Head, 

Cup Point, Coarse Thread: 

Through 1 in. diam: 
6 in. and shorter ..+ 5.0 
Longer than 6 in. ..+29.0 


RIVETS 


F.0.b. Cleveland and/or 
freight equalized with Pitts- 
burgh, f.o.b. Chicago and/or 
freight equalized with Bir- 
mingham except where equal- 
ization is too great. 
Structural ¥% in., larger 12.85, 
ys in. and smaller by 6 in. 
and shorter: 15% off list. 


PRESTRESSED STRAND 


(High strength, stress relieved; 7 wire uncoated. Net prices 
per 1000 ft, 40,000 lb and over) 


Alton,Ill. Li 

Buffalo W12 

Cleveland A7 
KansasCity,Mo. U3 
Monessen,Pa, P16 
NewHaven,Conn, A7 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Pueblo,Colo. W12 
Roebling,N.J. R5 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. 
St.Louis L8 ... ae 
Waukegan,Iil. AT 


$43.40 
5 


Standard Diameter, Inches 
5/16 3/8 7/16 
$55.40 $73.00 
55.40 73.00 
55.40 73.00 
55.40 73.00 
61.55 81.10 
55.40 73.00 
55.40 73.00 
55.40 73.00 
55.40 73.00 
55.40 73.00 
55.40 73.00 
55.40 73.00 


43.40 
43.40 
43.40 
48.20 
43.40 
43.40 
43.40 
43.40 
43.40 
43.40 
43.40 


RAILWAY MATERIALS 


Rails 

Bessemer, Pa. 

Ensley, Ala. 

Fairfield, Ala. 

Gary,Ind. U5 
Huntington,W.Va, C15 .... 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Steelton,Pa. B2 
Williamsport, Pa. 
TIE PLATES 
Hairfield, Alas 02) 5. se 6.875 
Gary Inde, Use canis on 6.875 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 -6.875 
Minnequa, Colo. C10 | 6.875 
Seattlems Bo marerrari cee 7.025 
Steelton,Pa. B2 ....5. 6.875 
Torrance,Calif. C11 


S19 


JOINT BARS 


Bessemer,Pa. U5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Joliet,Il. U5 : od 
Lackawanna, N.Y. “B2 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Steelton,Pa. B2 


AXLES 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. 813 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 


Footnotes 


(1) Chicago base, 

(2) Angles, flats, bands, 
Merchant, 
Reinforcing. 
1% to Tider 17/16 in. 
17/16 to under 1 15/16 in., 
6.70c; 115/16 to 8 in]; 
inclusive, 7.05c. 

) Chicago or Birm. base. 

Chicago base 2 cols. lower. 
16 Ga. and heavier. 
Merchant quality; add 0.35c 
for special quality. 
Pittsburgh base. 
Cleveland & Pitts, base. 
Worcester, Mass., base, 
Add 0.25¢ for 17 Ga. & 
heavier, 
Gage 0.143 to 0.249 in.; 
ee 0.142 and lighter, 


ea and thinner, 

0 Ib and under, 
Plate only; 0.25 in. & 
heavier. 
To dealers, 
Chicago & Pitts. base. 
New Haven, Conn., base. 
Deld. San Francisco Bay 
area, 
Special quality. 
Deduct 0.05c, 
15 Ga. 


finer than 


TRACK BOLTS, Untreated 
R2 


Standard. 
No. 2 
5.65 
5.65 


Tee Rails 
60 Ib 
Unde 

6.725 
6.725 
6.725 


6.725 
(16)6. 725 
6.725 
7.225 


A 
No. 2 


6.725 


15.35 
-15.35 
15.35 
-15.35 
14.75 
15.85 


Cleveland 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ... 
Lebanon,Pa. B2 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Pittsburgh S44 
Seattle B3 


SCREW SPIKES 
Lebanon,Pa. B2 ..... 


STANDARD TRACK runes 
Fairfield, Ala. 
Ind.Harbor, Ta 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .., 
Lebanon,Pa. B2 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Pittsburgh J5 .. 
Seattle B3 
S.Chicago, Ill. 
Struthers,O. Y1 
Youngstown R2 


-15.10 


10.10 
-10.10 
-10.10 

10.10 
. 10.10 
-10.10 
10.60 
. 10.10 


Bar mill bands, 

Deld. in mill zone, 6.295c. 
Bar mill sizes, 

Bonderized. 

Youngstown base. 


Sheared; for universal mill | | 


add 0.45c. 

Widths over % in.; 7.375c, 
for widths 5% in. and under 
by 0.125 in, and thinner, 
Buffalo base. 

To jobbers, deduct 20c. 
9.60c for cut lengths, 
72” and narrower, 
54” and narrower. 
Chicago base, 10 
lower, 

13 Ga. & lighter; 
narrower. 

48” and narrower. 

Lighter than 0.035”; 0.035” 
and heavier, 0.25¢ higher. 
9.10c for cut lengths. 

Mill lengths, f.o.b, mill; 
deld, in mill zone or within 
switching limits, 5.635c. 
9-1446 Ga. 

To fabricators. 

6-7 Ga. 

3% in, and smaller rounds; 
9.65c, over 3% in. and other 
shapes, 


points 
60” & 


a re i ee ae ee 


peLeSs STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 
st Per Ft ......... ae es 3 3% Es 8 f 
yunds Per Ft ...... 3.68 pe is A He sie toe 
: : ; ' : 14.81 E 
a Blk  Galv* Blk Galv* Blk  Galy* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk  Galv* 
ea Be a CE pale + 27.25 eee + 22.5 ae +20 pee +18.5 +1.75 +18.5 +2 +18.75 0.5 +16.25 
I ja Pas reece 12) aes : mabe +3. eats +1. ae HS Aha +2 Seek 0.5 wee 
_ eee 5 cubtale +12.25 +27.25 +5.75 +22.5 +3.25 +20 +1.75 +18.5 eee Sees 42 + 18.75 0.5 +16.25 
g weet 2.25 07795 +5.75 +22.5 +3.25 +20 $1.75 +18.5 +1.75 +18.5 +2 +18.75 0.5 +16.25 
er ee ne ee TRE UE en AE. Ree Be ar 
.ECTRIC STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 
sungstown R2 .....4+12:25 +27.25 +5.75 +22.5 +3.25 +20 +1.75 +18.5 +1.75 418.5 +2 +4418.75 0.5 +16.25 
eee mT Ed eS mer CO) ee ee Ee ee 
JTTWELD STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 
ass svoneher=tstorel ete 2 % uy 3% yy % a 1% 
ee ce 5.5¢ 6c 6c 8.5¢ 11.5¢ 17¢ 23¢ 
SSPOPeNe tae. 0.24 0.42 0.57 0.85 Vals 1.68 2.28 
liquippa, Pa. J5 Pe Calys, Blk Galv* Blk  Galv* Blk Galv* Blk  Galv* Blk  Galv* Blk  Galv* 
an ra tee eee aes es ee ene Ron 228 oe 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 ee eee 
> Ns Tae ts = ee em: ieee ae Rite et ene 125 + 3.25 +11 6.75 +6.5 25 +5. 
enwood, W. Va. W10 1.5 +25 +10.5 +34 +21 + 42.5 225 +13 5.25 she 8.75 +4.5 11.25 43.75 
ae ING ce eacane 4.5 +422 +8.5 +32 +19.5 +41 ec Tatars Sci See sae eats eaters ee 
ee aa ae (rk Sate gee ran 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 43.75 
eMac ai eo spect sist nee. ee veer 0.25 +15 3.25 +11 6.75 +6.5 9.25 +5.75 
ee CN ne nes er ore ne sae +10.75 +26 +7.75 +22 44.25 417.5 +1.75 +16.75 
| eee ; Soe SG Re Boos Rate See Be 1.25 +14 4.25 +10 7.15 +5.5 10.25 +6.25 
at OMENS Hers <p Soe pet oe aCe ba 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
1aron, Pa: Sie AG) 22 +8.5 +32 +19.5 +41 Sethe tic ape ee Me Suave Stata ee aor 
ee otrs os Scale: eT Eaoee RS sans ines 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
ee a Be 5 $24 +10.5 +434 +21.5 +43 0.25 +15 3.25 +11 6.75 +6.5 9.25 +5.75 
pee tiena, 25 O29 2ye. aoe +8.5% +32 +195 +41 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 43.75 
gstown R2, Y1 : eae oe ee ce. 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +43.75 
a ne ene Se ne PY SR AS a BP a Ee ees er SS ee ee ea 
eee ACHE SOM r ei Yelestey shale 1% 2 2% 8 3% 4 
Sih, LERSS gape 31 cae ey eee ee 27.5¢ 37¢ 58.5¢ 76.5¢ 92¢c $1.09 
yinds’ Per Ft ......... 72 3.68 5.82 7.62 9.20 10.89 
. Bik Galv* Blk  Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galy* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* 
ijuippa, Pa: J5 ...... 11.75 42.75 (Dy 073 1375 $315 13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 413.5 
Bone PU Td hs sce s. 9.75 +4.75 10.25 +4.25 11.75 44.5 11.75 +4.5 1.25 +15.5 1.25 +15.5 
pe ccd., W. Va. W10.. VTS + 2.75 TOS TOON iSvib elo 13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
Bee PANe IND, oo cor ears 10-75 -4+-2)75 12.25 42.25 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +2.5 3.25 413.5 3.25 +13.5 
airless, Pa, N3 ....... 9.75 +4.75 10.25 +4.25 11.75 +4.5 11.75 +5.5 1.25 +15.5 1.25 +15.5 
mntana, Calif. Ki ..... +1.25 415.75 +0.75 +15.25 0.75. +15.5 0.75 +15.5 +9.75 +26.5 +9.75 +26.5 
diana Harbor, Ind. Y 10.75 43.75 11.25 +3.25 12.75 +3.5 12.25 43.5 2.25 +14.5 2.25 +14.5 
METI COMING co as5. citer ss 175 42:75 12125 42.25 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +3.5 Baer ; Se WA Que eee 
faron, Pa,-M6 ........ 11.75 42.75 12.25— +225 13.75 +215 13.75 +2.5 ae ; 
arrows Pt., Md. B2.. 9.75 +4,.75 10.25 +44.25 11.75 +4.5 11.75 +4.5 1.25 415.5 1.25 +15.5 
heatland, Pa. W9 .... 1175 42575 12.25 +2.25 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 413.5 
Jungstown R2, Y1.... 11.75 +2.75 12.25 42.25 A375 =F 2.5 13:75 +215 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
*Galvanized pipe discounts based on price of zine at 11.00c, East St. Louis. 
e | 
tainless Steel Clad Steel 
Representative prices, cents per pound; subject to current lists of extras 
H.R. Bo CR. ———_Plates——_____ Sheets 
Forse Rods; Struc- Strip; Carbon Base Carbon Base 
SI —Rerolling— ing WAR. = OG.F. tural Fleeces Sy nee i: oe 
pe Ingot Slabs Billets Strip Wire Shapes Plates Sheets Wire ye a) 37.50 
Loses 22.75 25.00 eats 36.00 ane 43.50 39.25 48.50 45.00 TRO SOSH On ABS. JEN . 
te 0g 325 = 875) 3900 942.25 44150. 40,00. 40.26. 40:25 | SOL re rccercemn tn 26,00 SOBER SL ieee eos Gate 
| 24.00 26.00 38-75 37.25 304 il Aken ne 30.50 33.75 36.95 40.15 et 
43.50 46.00 41.25 51.25 47.50) 546 38.20 42.20 46.25 50.25 58.25 
& eae 26.25 29.50 39.50 40.50 44.25 46.75 42.25 Bo 00Me © 52:00 own Na aaa 42.30 46.75 51.20 55.65 : 
OB .... 26.50 30.75 42.25 45.75 46.75 49.00 44.50 57.00 57.00] 316 on 1117” 49.90 55.15 60.40 65.65 ee 
2 ane cece | REP ZG pie eid 2D ue 49.75 9° 45.00% GID: 56-201) soi. eae ha 31.20 34.50 37.75 41.05 47.25 
1 ae 28.00 31.25 42.00 43.75 47.00 49.50 45.75 55.00 55.00] 377 °"'''""''''' 3690 40.80 44.65 48.55 57.00 
Baier Ss: |) a cle's aloe 49.75 51.50 54.75 57.25 53.50 62.75 62.75| 495 (°\1'11 1111) 0'95 24.60 26.90 29.25 . 
Pee ss 29.50 34.75 44.00 47.50 47.00 49.50 46.26 58.75 58:75| jig 990000077” 50.55 22.70 24.85 27.00 eee 
o ae 32.00 36.25 49.00 50.25 54.75 57.75 55.25 63.00 63.00} 43, °° 7'''''''’ 91:09 23.45 25.65 27.9 
ec... oer eT 50) 60.00" 28850, © 66.25.27 69:50 66100" * 80.80 80.50) no ee aa So ce pe een re nauien 
ee ss gm eres oe OTOL S850 80-15 SRT | 96.75 Nickal. 11 cake soe sa thenhnilone es agmeres70 
A Se a A eae ; eee 89.75 94.50 87.75 Pav ee 1 04025 Pate coud a sacle wate ‘ ’ ; : 
¢ ae Oi sees DONO OUT EtGS bOgr 871,250 2075.78 TL TOe BETO. 80.75 | neck ON caus ee a ae 
FESO os 8 Pas ne ROL ee OO5 TOOON ESS (50 ILTO50m SS °50)) SO50 les oe ecto: ; ; : E 
eee 49.75 58.00 79.75 88.25 89.50 94.25 88.50 101.00 101.00 SDC COL aE 
a 33.50 38.00 48.75 53.50 54.50 57.50 54.75 65.50 65.50 Ea Bellen 
D ee See aan aE tean ..». 118.00 143.75 185.00 149.25 149.25 10%. Both Sid 
-8 CbTa 38.50 48.25 57.75 63.50 63.75 67,25 64.75 79.25 79.25 | aoonere $36.20 $43 iS” 
a re he 29.25 WIRES 05 BESh DO MMISO 00 e405” 40:26 OE cele ale soho el aercigts : ; 
- CAOCROM queen ee Beagle aoe re oo eae au melee *Deoxidized. Production points: Stainless-clad sheets, 
. eS : yi 29.75 9 33.75 35.50 31.25 48.25 48.25 New Castle, Ind. I-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del. 
ee Pir coeecicn | Sirs aus aaa 10.25) 62.00. “62.00 | Cz Contes Ea. Lt, New, Castle ind oe 
aesieiesia)« stistene . 0 c p : : ington, Pa. J3; nickel, inconel, monel-clad plates, Coates- 
De ee... 17.75 19.75 29:75-- 32.00 33-%5-— 35.50 31.00 40.75 40.75] Vine Iv; copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa. S18 
Wai. Bere sks Ace 30.50 eee 34.25 36.00 31.75 51.75 51.75 : ; : i 
i, es ee <2 29.75 39.25 eee 43.50 46.00 41.00 56.00 56.00 
Rye Sic fics : 40.75 59.00 46.00 48.25 42.75 70.00 70.00 


roducers Are: Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; American Steel & Wire Div., U. S. Steel 

rp.; Anchor Drawn Steel Co., division of Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; Armco Steel Corp. ; 00 tee 
abeock & Wilcox Co.; Bethlehem Steel Co.; J. Bishop & Co.; A. M. Byers Co.; Calstrip 
eel Corp.; G. O. Carlson Inc.; Carpenter Steel Co.; Carpenter Steel Co. of New| Grade $ per lb Grade $ per Ib 
ngland; Charter Wire Products; Crucible Steel Co. of America; Damascus Tube Co.;| Reg. Carbon (W-1).... 0.330 V-Cr Hot Work (H-13) 0.550 
earborn Diy., Sharon Steel Corp.; Wilbur B. Driver Co.; Driver-Harris Co.; Hastern| Spec. Carbon (W-1)... 0.385 W-Cr Hot Work (H-12) 0.530 
ainless Steel Corp.; Firth Sterling Inc.; Fort Wayne Metals Inc.; Green River Steel| Oi] Hardening (O-1)... 0.505 W Hot Wk. (H-21) 1.425-1.44 
orp.. subsidiary of Jessop Steel Co.; Indiana Steel & Wire Co.; Ingersoll Steel Div., | V-Cr Hot Work (H-11) 0.505 Hi-Carbon-Cr (D-11).. 0.955 
org-Warner Corp.; Ellwood Ivins Steel Tube Works Inc.; Jessop Steel Co.; Johnson 


eel & Wire Co. Inc.; Stainless & Strip Div., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; Joslyn Stain- Grade by Analysis (%) Als! 

ss Steels, division of Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co.; Latrobe Steel Co.; Lukens Steel Co.; WwW Cr Vv Co Mo Designation $ per Ib 
aryland Fine & Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; McLouth Steel Corp.; Metal Forming Corp.; | 18 4 al AAS hate T-1 1.840 
idvale-Heppenstall Co.; National Standard Co.; National Tube Div., U. S. Steel. Corp.; | 18 4 2 Bisue T-2 2.005 
acific Tube Co.; Page Steel & Wire Div., American Chain & Cable Co. Inc.; Pittsburgh | 13.5 4 3 nate T-3 2.105 
olling Mills Inc.; Republic Steel Corp. ; Riverside-Alloy Metal Div., H. K. Porter Com- | 18.25 4.25 al +.75 T-4 2.545 
ny, Inc.; Rodney Metals Inc.; Sawhill Tubular Products Inc.; Sharon Steel Corp.;| 18 4 2 9 T-5 2.915 
monds Saw & Steel Co.; Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; Standard Tube Co.; Superior Steel} 20.25 4.25 TG} BPA T-6 4.330 
iv., Copperweld Steel Co.; Superior Tube Co.; Swepco Tube Corp.; Techalloy Co. Inc.; | 13.75 3.75 2 5 ean T-8 2.485 
imken Roller Bearing Co.; Trent Tube Co., subsidiary of Crucible Steel Co, of America; 1.5 4 1 ae 8.5 M-1 1.200 
abe Methods Inc.; Ulbrich Stainless Steel Inc.; Union Steel Corp.; U. S. Steel Corp.; 6.4 4.5 1.9 5 M-2 1.345 
niversal Cyclops Steel Corp.; Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; Wall Tube & Metal Products| 6 4 3 6 M-3 1.590 


9.; Wallingford Steel, subsidiary, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; Washington Steel Corp. ; Tool steel producers include: A4, A&8, B2, B8, C4, C9, 
symour Mfg. Co. C12, Cis, F2; J8, L3, M14, S8, U4, V2, and V3. 
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Pig Iron 


Birmingham District 


Birmingham R2 
Birmingham 
Woodward, Ala, 


U6 


W15 


Buffalo H1, 


Tonawanda,N.Y. W412 


Chicago I-3 
S. Chicago, Ill. 
S.Chicago, Ill. 


IL LOV GIN io tee 


NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 


Midland,Pa. C18 


Cincinnati, deld. 


Buffalo District 


N.Tonawanda,N.Y. T9 

EG torandel cece aias eee es 
Rochester,N.Y., 
Syracuse,N.Y., 


Aelaie ve hee 
deld. 


Chicago District 


R2 
wi4 
IUGU ERD KOC Fog geo ctdno one 
Muskegon,Mich., deld. 


Cleveland District 
Cleveland R2, A7 


Akron,Ohio, deld. 


Mid-Atlantic District 


Birdsboro, Pa. B10 
Chester,Pa. P4 
Swedeland,Pa. 


AB reyecceereibietsietshiie hese 
NewYork, deld. 

Newark,N.J., 
Philadelphia, 


deld. 


Pittsburgh District 


Pittsburgh (N&S sides), 
IMC Ub yeely CGH Fahanigtoe sacone 
McKeesRocks,Pa. deld. 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, 
Wi'merding. Monaca,Pa., 
Verona, Trafford,Pa., deld. 
Brackenridge,Pa., deld. 


Youngstown District 


Hubbard,Ohio Y1 
S6 


Sharpsville, Pa. 
Youngstown Yl 


No. 2 
Basic Foundry 
62.00 62.50** 
aranete 62.50** 
62.00* 62.50** 
Brees 70.20 
66.00 56.50 
itn 66.50 
66.00 66.50 
17.29 17.79 
69.02 69.52 
70.12 70.62 
66.00 66.50 
66.00 66.50 
66.00 Sheree 
69.02 69.52 
BDO 74.52 
66.00 66.50 
69.52 70.02 
68.00 68.50 
68.00 68.50 
68.00 68.50 
Sere 75.50 
72.69 73.19 
70.41 70.91 
68.00 68.50 
66.00 66.50 
67.95 
67.60 
ies 68.26 
68.29 68.82 
68.60 69.10 
66.00 iene 


Steel Service Center Products 


Atlanta 


Baltimore ..... 
Birmingham 

Boston’ 25/20 
IBULEAIO Me sie.toleieis 


Chattanooga ... 
CMCAGO Fie es 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
Denver 
Detroit 


HOuUstoOny e..15.02 3 
Jackson, Miss. . 
Los Angeles ... 
Memphis, 
Milwaukee 
Moline, Ill. .... 
New York... : 3 
Norfolk, Va, 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Richmond, Va. . 


San Francisco. . 
Seattle 
South’ton, Conn. 
Spokane ....... 


Washington ... 


*Prices do not include gage extras; 
and heavier; jftas annealed; tt% 
Base quantities. 2000 to 4999 lb except as noted 
lb except in Chicago, New York, Boston, Seattle, 10,000 Ib an 


Tenn. 


Representative prices, per pound, subject to extras, f.o.b. warehouse. 
Baltimore, 


Malle- 
able 


66.50 
66.50 


67.00 
67.00 
67.00 
78.29 
70.02 
71.12 


66.50 
66.50 
66.50 
69.52 
74.52 


66.50 
70.02 


69.00 
69.00 
69.00 
76.00 
73.69 
71.41 
69.00 


66.50 


67.95 
67.60 


68.26 
68.82 
69.10 


66.50 
66.50 
66.50 
71.80 


F.o.b. furnace prices in dollars per gross ton, as reported to STEEL. 


Besse- 
mer 


67.50 
67.50 
67.50 


67.00 
67.00 
67.00 
70.02 


67.00 
70.52 


69.50 
69.50 
74.19 
71.99 
69.50 


67.00 


68.48 
68.13 


68.79 


69.35 
69.63 


67.00 
72.30 


Minimum delivered prices are approximate. 


No. 2 Malle- Besse- 

Basic Foundry able mer 

ee AO DOO DAC OD UO Do aco 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 

ae is Ps Sah eGnos 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 

Pverett,Mass. El ......- sees eeeeee 67.50 68.00 68.50 sere 
Montana: Califa ehols teicralesielstefetereheleintarets 75.00 75.50 Secs 
Geneva,Utah Cll .......-+-..+-+:. 66.00 66.50 erat 
Granite City,II], G4 ......csssse0- 67.90 68.40 68.90 

Ironton,Utah C11 .....-..e ee eeeeee 66.00 66.50 mets siete 

Minnequa,Colo. C10 68.00 68.50 69.00 oe eae 

Rockwood,Tenn. T3 ote 62.50t 66.50 ame 

Toledo,Ohio I-38  ...s.eeceseeescess 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 

Cincinnati, deld. ............-+--- 72.94 73.44 Aree 


*Phos. 0.70-0.90% ; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63. 
**Phos. 0.70-0.90% ; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63.50. 
tPhos.0.50% up; Phos. 0.30-0.49%, $63.50. 


PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS } 
Silicon: Add 75-cents per ton for each 0.25% Si or percentage thereof © 
over base grade, 1.75-2.25%, except on low phos. iron on which base — 
is 1.75-2.00%. |i 
Manganese; Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% manganese over 1% | 
or portion thereof. | j 


BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
(Base 6.01-6.50% silicon; add 75c for each 0.50% silicon or portion | 
thereof over the base grade within a range of 6.50 to 11.50%; starting | 
with silicon over 11.50% add $1.50 per ton for each 0.50% silicon or” 
portion thereof up to 14%; add $1 for each 0.50% Mn over 1%) : 
Jackson,Ohio I-3, Jl $78.00 
Buffalo H1 79.25 — 


ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY IRON, Gross Ton | 


(Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1.25 for” 
each 0.50% Mn over 1%; $2 per gross ton premium for 0.045% max P) i 
CalvertCitysicy., Eloy oer Reh aca (avatars aiive okchereystaitsl © lehexstereletenaveltene $99.00 — 
NiagaraFalls,N.Y. P15 99.00 


Keokuk.lowa Open-hearth & Fadry, $9 freight allowed K2 .... 103.50 | 
Keokuk,lowa O.H. & Fdry, 12% lb piglet, 16% Si, max fr’gt | 
allowed UD etol SOs Io. eae hisa stl oe eee ecrmceri ieee meee 106.50 | 

| 

LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton - 
Lyles,Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.035% MAX) ...-esese reece cree ee ceeee $73.00 fi) 

Rockwood,Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.035% Max) .....--eeeeeeeees 73.00 
Troy,N.Y. R2 (Phos. 0.085% Max) ...seseew cece seveveccces 73.00 | 
Philadelphia, deld. .......... Tete tics tocpurer nie ered oh eerner nie ete ito ear eae 81.67 Iii; 
Cleveland A7 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ...... 71.00 jj 
Duluth I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075%) ..........++. 71.00 }}) 
Erie,Pa. I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ...... 71.00 |) 
NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 71.00 | 


City delivery charges are 15 cents per 100 lb except: Denver, 1 
Boston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Spokane, | | 


Moline, Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, 20 cents; 
San Francisco, 10 cents; Atlanta, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Houston, Seattle, no charge. 
SHEETS ————___________.. STRIP 
Hot- Cold- Galv. Stainless Hot- 
Rolled Rolled 10 Ga.t Type 302 Rolled* 
8.59§ 9.86§ 10.13 BOETO 8.91 
8.55 9.25 9.99 O05 9.05 
8.18 9.45 10.46 agate 8.51 
10.07 2: 11.92 53.50 12.17 
8.40 9.60 10.85 55.98 8.75 
8.35 9.69 9.65 pate 8.40 
8.25 9.45 10.90 53.00 8.51 
8.43 9.51 10.95 53.43 8.83 
8.36 9.54 11,00 52.33 8.63 
8.80 9.30 sows ores 8.85 
9.40 11.84 12.94 estate 9.43 
8.51 9.71 11.25 56.50 8.88 
8.35 9.45 9.9510 260 8.60 
8.40 8.90 10.29 52.00 8.45 
8.52 9.79 Eos iets 8.84 
8.702 10.802 12.20 57.60 9.15 
8.59 9.80 ao yas 8.84 
8.39 9.59 11.04 ets 8.65 
8,55 9.80 Goo Boe 8.84 
9.17 10.49 11.30 53.08 9.64 
8.65 Stic bette ores 9.15 
8.20 9.25 10.61 52.71 9.25 
8.35 9.55 10.90 52.00 8.61 
8.65 ere 10.79 9.15 
8.63 9.83 11.28 dias 8.89 
8.79 10.04 11.49 betas 8.84 
9.65 11.10 11.40 55.10 9.75 
10.30 11.55 12.50 56.52 10.25 
9 07 10.33 10.71 Oa3 9.48 
10.30 11.55 12.50 57.38 10.75 
9.15 a 9.65 


lb, except in Seattle, 30,000 lb and over; 2—30,000 Ib; 
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SARS Standard 1 
H.R. H.R. Alloy = Structural PLATES ———— TI 
Rounds C.F. Rds.  4140tt5 Shapes Carbon Floor ||. 
.39 13.24 # wee 9.40 9.29 11.21 i} 
9.45 11.85 # 15.48 9.55 9.00 10.50 1) 
8.99 cee ees 9.00 8.89 10.90 1) 
10.19 13.30# 15.64 10.64 10.27 11.95 { 
9.15 11.45# 15.40 9.25 9.20 10.75 | 
8.77 10.46 Bey, 8.88 8.80 10.66 i 
8.99 9.15 15.05 9.00 8.89 10.20 |) 
9.31 11.53 # 15.37 9.56 9.27 10.53 {| 
9.10 11.25 # 15.16 9.39 9.13 10.44 1) 
8.80 sae Rots 8.75 9.15, 10.40 {| 
9.80 11.15 ee 9.84 9.76 11.08 | 
9.30 9.51 15.33 9.56 9.26 10.46 
9.10 11.25 ae 9.35 9.10 10.60 | 
8.40 11.60 15.75 8.35 8.75 10.10 | 
9.82 10.68 ae 9.33 9.22 11.03 | 
9.102 12.952 16.35 9.002 9.102 11.302 
9.32 11.25 # Ree 9.33 9.22 10.86 
9.13 9.39 15.19 9.22 9.03 10.34 
8.95 9.15 ee 8.99 8.91 Pi, | 
9.99 13.25 # 15.50 9.74 9.77 11.05 | 
9.30 12.75 aes 9.65 9.10 10.50 
9.40 11.95 # 15.48 9.10 9.15 10.407* 
8.99 11.25 # 15.05 9.00 8.89 10.20 || 
9.55 «apex tks 9.65 9.10 10.60 | 
9.37 9.78 15.43 9.48 9.27 10.58 
9.21 9.86 ee 9.38 9.30 10.49 
10.15 13.60 16.25 9.85 10.00 12.35 
10.50 14.70 16.803 10.20 10.10 12.50 
9.74 Laie basen 9.57 9.57 10.91 
11.00 14.70 16.80 10.20 10.10 13.00 
10.05 12.50 10.15 9.60 11.10 | 


‘ Ttprices include gage and coating extras; tincludes 35-cent bar quality extras; §42 in. and under; **% in. 
in, to 4 in. wide, inclusive; #net price, 1 in. round C-1018. 

; cold-finished bars, 2000 lb and over except in Seattle, 2000 to 3999 lb; stainless sheets, 8000 | 
d in San Francisco, 2000 to 4999 lb; hot-rolled products on West Coast, 2000 to 9999 
3—1000 to 4999 Ib; 5—1000 to 1999 Ib; 19—2000 lb and over. 


} 
Te 


Refractories 


Fire Clay Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 


figh-Heat Duty: Ashland, Grahn, Hayw. 
litchens, Haldeman, Olive Hill, Ky., ihe 
Troup, Tex., Beech Creek, Clearfield, Curwens- 
ille, Lock Haven, Lumber, Orviston, West 
ecatur, Winburne, Snow Shoe, Pa., Bessemer, 
la., Farber, Mexico, St. Louis, Vandalia, Mo. 
ronton, Oak Hill, Parrall, Portsmouth Ohio, 
ttawa, Ill. Stevens Pottery, Ga., Canon City, 
‘olo., $140; Salina, Pa., $145: Niles, Ohio. 
138; Cutler, Utah, $175. ; 
uper-Duty: Ironton, Ohio, Vandalia, Mo., 
live Hill, Ky., Clearfield, Salina, Winburne, 
now Shoe, Pa., New Savage, Md., St. Louis 
oe: Stevens Pottery, Ga., $195; Cutler, Utah. 
| Silica Brick (per 1000 pieces* 
tandard: Alexandria, Clayaburet a, Union, 
proul, Pa., Ensley, Ala., Pt. Matilda, Pa. 
ortsmouth, Ohio, Hawstone, Pa., St. Louis, 
158; Warren. Niles, Windham, Ohio, Hays. 
atrobe, Morrisville, Pa., $163; E. Chicago, 
nd., Joliet, Rockdale, Ill., $168; Canon City, 
olo., $173; Lehi, Utah, $183; Los Angeles, 
uper-Duty : Sproul, Hawstone, Pa., Niles, 
Varren, Windham, Ohio, Leslie, Md., Athens 
ex., $158: Morrisville, Hays; Latrobe, Pa.. 


163; E. Chicago. Ind., St. Louis, $168; Canon » 


ity, Colo., $183; Curtner, Calif., $185. 

Semisilica Brick (per 1000 Pieces*) 
Yoodbridge, N. J., Canon City, Colo., $140; 
hiladelphia, Clearfield, Pa., $145. 

Ladle Brick (per 1000 Pieces*) 

ry Pressed: Alsey. IIl., Chester, New Cumber- 
ind, W. Va., Freeport, Johnstown, Merrill 
tation, Vanport, Pa., Mexico, Vandalia Mo 
Jelisville, Irondale, New Salisbury, ” Ohio, 
96.75; Clearfield, Pa., Portsmouth, Ohio, $102. 


High-Alumina Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 
50 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
Danville, Ill., $253; Philadelphia, $265; Clear- 
field. Pa., $230; Orviston, Snow Shoe, Pa.. $260. 
60 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$310; Danville, Ill., $313; Clearfield, Orviston, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., $320; Philadelphia, $325. 
70 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$350; Danville, Ill., $353; Clearfield, Orviston, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., $360; Philadelphia, $365. 
Sleeves (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 
Pa., St. Louis, $188; Ottawa, Ill., $205. 
Nozzles (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St, Charles, 
Pa., St. Louis, $310. 
Runners (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 


Pa., $234. 

Dolemite (per net ton) 
Domestic, dead-burned, bulk, Billmeyer, Blue 
Bell. Williams, Plymouth Meeting, York, Pas, 
Millville, W. Va., Bettsville, Millersville, Mar- 
tin, Woodville, Gibsonburg, Narlo, Ohio, 
$16.75; Thornton, McCook, Ill., $17; Dolly Sid- 
ing, Bonne Terre, Mo., $15.60. 

Magnesite (per net ton) ? } 
Domestic, dead-burned, % in. grains with 
fines: Chewelah, Wash., Luning, Nev., $46; 
% in. grains with fines: Baltimore, $73. 


*_9 in. x 4% x 2.50 sts. 


Fluorspar 


llurgical grades, f.o.b. shipping point in 
eee ma tone carloads, effective CaF, 
content 72.5%, $37-$41; 70%, $36-$40; 60%, 
$33-$36.50. Imported, net ton, f.o.b. cars 
point of entry. duty paid, metallurgical grade; 
European, $30-$33, contract; Mexican, all rail, 
duty paid, $25; barge, Brownsville, Tex., $27. 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


(Prices effective at start of the 1959 shipping 
season, subject to later revision, gross ton, 
51.50% iron natural, rail of vessel, lower lake 


ports. ) 

IMesabiy Dessamenrirevsie cts cere s | e!s!a.cle.ciss obets $11.60 
Mesabi nonbessemer ........ etatstetnicjelerotal 11.45 
OlGGRANZe! DOSKCMOT Nr croleic ciaie)=iel sie) ete sic esol 11.85 
Old Range nonbessemer ............+++: 11.70 
Open-hearth lump .............-.- 6 . 12.70 
RIGA DHOSI 3 reverse lolericrerciaisere cusreverereveustee 11.45 


The foregoing prices are based on upper lake 
rail freight rates, lake vessel freight rates, 
handling and unloading charges. and taxes 
thereon, which were in effect Jan. 1, 1959, 
and increases or decreases after that date are 
absorbed by the seller. 
Eastern Local Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, deld. E. Pa. 
New Jersey, concentrates .............. nom. 
Foreign Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic, 65% . 005026 siciiee ees 21.00 
Brazilian iron ore, 68.5% .......e2s+e+% 22.60 
Tungsten Ore 
Net ton, unit 
Foreign wolframite, good commercial 
OPENING Guo dodobonooscodns Hone $12.50-13.00° 
Domestic, concentrates f.o.b. milling 
POINES ors eierssatls etolelerciatere alerecat: eral ae 16.00-17.00t 


+Nominal. 

Manganese Ore 

Mn 46-48%, Indian 91.5c-96.5c, nom. per long 
ton unit, c.i.f. U. S. ports, duty for buyer’s 
account. 


*Before duty. 


Chrome Ore 
Gross ton, f.o.b. cars New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., Tacoma, Wash. 
Indian and Rhodesian 


a Armature Grade .. — 9.50 crons, depending on 48% 3:1 SBUEORD OOOO SOLO ado cso day Pal eA 
anadian tee Electrical Grade 10.15 grade, 93.00-290.00 ae 48% 2.8:1 2... sce e eee ee cece eee Bees ey 
3 . : standard 200-Ib contain 4896) no ration = 7.4). eieiel-eieey el oO. 00-31. 007 
Cent. cing nl EC EE ers; all minus 200 mesh. South African Transvaal 
ents per pound, f.o.b. mill, Products _100 Ib basis wt) : 44% no ratio 19.75-21.00 
except as otherwise noted) Coke Tin Plate (1.25 Aluminum: 48% no ratio 29.00-31.00 
sillets, Blooms & Slabs: Ib pot yield) .... $10.60 Atomized, 500-lb drum, 
Carbon, Forging Electrolytic Tin Plate freight allowed, cl. 48% (Sel acho ran soocn omens 51.00-55.00+ 
Quality (net ton) $97.00 (0.25 lb coating) 9.10 38.50; ton lots 40.50. Domestic 
Alloy (net ton) .... 115.00 Black Plate ...... eae Antimony. 500-Ib lots 42.00° Rail nearest seller 
Vire Rods: Nails, c.1. lots, (per keg) 5000-lb 0 Se At: ts Da a Per ime Nc i. noe CeO Fg) 39.00 
Carbon, ,,” to under 400 keg min, ...... $8.15 Brass, x 34.10-50.70% Molybdenum 
tice) ) Ee aan Aieay ae 5.30 ots “500 i) lita ® Sulfide concentrate, per lb of Mo content, 
Carbon, %4 in. to Bronze, 5000- 52.20-56.20t mines), unpacked (ocweniese reece ne Spite BCE: 
TSE We OaSBE 5.70 OES ee eases et reel Antimony Ore 
ENINGS 2S eee 6.40 eta owaer Copper, electrolytic .. 14.25° Per short ton unit of Sb content, c.i.f. seaboard 
Vire (carload lots).. 8.40 Copper, reduced .... aces 50255 Jon Naieeiece ere teres err $2.25-2.40 
ars & Small Shapes: i Lead ...-+---eeeeeee- c 60-65% §s.55 es Ree ieleess 2.50-3.10 
Carbon, merchant Pein Hee thie stor eons Manganese, Electrolytic: Vanadium Ore 
QUAI Cys Sia. 6s 5.40 100 mesh, except as noted) Minus 50 mesh 43.00 Cents per Ib V,O; 
en. special Gone IMME Goangoy eisc00ce 80.60 DOmMestic us/afeyh:sreietcso.crchsin Porsyorisnedene s) «rosie 31.00 
quality Bod ae oh Nickel-Silver, 5000-1b Nominal. 
Alloy oss... eee 6.40 Sponge Iron, domestic WES. oes 2 252,10-57,10% i 
ar Mill Bands: foreign, 98% Fe Phosphor-Copper, 5000- ° 
COM Babeaasace 5.40 Bnd LORE T0878 Th lat 64.60 Metallur ical oke 
miley: .. : ; min. trucklots, freight OI Se ; g 
v SOOO EOC 8.05 allowed east of Mis- Copper (atomized) 5000- 
tructural Size Angles iniesiver: ballots ee 459710) Price per net ton 
PLCC oo oi - rc cctes:5 ayers 5.40 heart Aas Nis oiderwen eee 7.00° Beehive Ovens 
lates: 100 mesh, bags..... 11.25 Stainless Steel, 304 ... $0.89 Connellsville, Pa., furnace ....... $14.75-15.25 
STDONe aw cee. | 5.45 100 mesh, pails .... 9.108 Stainless Steel, 316 ... $1.07 Connellsville, Pa., foundry ....... 18.00-18.50 
heets & Coils, Hot Rolled: 40 mesh, bags .... .8.10i7 Thee eee 400" Oven Foundry Coke 
Carbon Sheets .... 5.00 Electrolytic Iron, Zinc. 5000-Ib lots 19.00-32.20t Birmingham, ovens .............. dowtas $30.35 
Carbon Strip ...... 5.00 Melting stock, 99.87% Tungsten: : Dollars GCincinnatiqedelds wisenerestie seer cae 33.34 
heets & Coils, Cold Rolled: Fe, irreg. fragments, Carbon reduced, 98.8% Buffalo, OVENS ......scccccccvcccesecee 32.00 
Carbon Sheet ...... 6.35 Wilts Sebel Bea tats min, minus 65 Detroit Ovens cicieclerstetvereiesaloalohelsielatefetavoaets 32.00 
Carbon Strip (0.080 BEALS Sonueaagso 28.75 TMeshiidee eer nom.*® Ioesteve, Were GIG ooadhoscopdanooK 33 95 
and lighter) .... 6.35 (In contract lots of 240 tons Chromium, electrolytic Saginaw, Mich., deld. ..............- 35.53 
Carbon Strip (0.081 price is 22.75c) 99.8% Cr, min EXTi€,s Pap OVENS) Me! eis cielateleusiers pasnoddoon Sy) 
and heavier) .... 6.65 Annealed, 99.5% Fe .. 36.50 metallic basis ...... 5.00 Everett, Mass., ovens: 
heets & Coils, Galvanized: Unannealed (99+% Fe) 36.00 eee New England, GOLA) wisiesnwalatste: era levaiiererere 33.55* 
Standard Quality .. 6.70 Unannealed (99+ % Fe) *Plus cost of metal. +De- Indianapolis Ovensieeeieecscteelateeirre olen 31.25 
Culvert Quality .... 7.00 (minus 325 mesh) .. 59.00 pending on composition. +De- Ironton. Ohio, ovens ................++. 30.50 
1eets, Porcelain Powder Flake (minus pending on mesh. §Cutting Cincinnati Te delay Ways sis. sleteeteis ere olsia sicker 33.54 
Enameling ........ 7.45 16, plus 100 mesh).. 29.00 and scarfing grade. **De- Kearny, NefJ.OVenS) asso i.csisiere’s hoe olelas 31.25 
neets & Coils, Electrical: Carbonyl] Iron: pending on price of ore. Milwaukee, ovens ........++-+se++e0005 32.00 
Field Grade ...... 9.00 98.1-98.9%, 3 to 20 mi- ++Welding grade. Neville Island (Pittsburgh), Pa., ovens. 30.75 
Painesville; Ohio; OVONS)) 6 6). sii. sa iciesl isis 32.00 
Cleveland; elds. | sicsuis.s stejs oisisiecser¥ sale! bie (o 34.19 
(Base per 100 lb, landed, duty paid; based on current ocean rates Philadelphia; ovens) wivce.ge ens «saree ote OO0 
nported Steel with any rise for buyer’s acc’t. Source of shipment: Western Europe) St-[Louis ovensisscrsat enone 33.00 
North Great South Gulf West Sta Baul. ovens carte siiarsisisvocirecttolelestiore 31.25 
P Atlantic Lakes Atlantic Coast Coast Chica go. elds ies. wicieeeisisvcieheeistote wie 34.73 
formed Bars, Intermediate, ASTM-A 305 $5.80 $5.80 $5.75 $5.65 $6.11 Swedeland, Pa., ovens ......... a50gm00S 31.00 
ie oe pees G10 BGO 6 OOO GONtINO CIS ERO rh CI ORODE IPTC) 5.30 5.30 5.25 5.10 Bee Terre) Haute, Inds, (OVENS cisiiscisiclsielslotelels 31.25 
ructura ELEPRCSS ors Sai oscars s n/bi. aie el pye\(e.leu.e share S15 5.68 -68 5.63 5.53 - Sea 
“SSD — ate ae Ee aaa ge 5.31 531 5.31 5.21 5.65 GUEDIES 92 15 PERCE TZ CRe aero aa Orie. 
eae 85 BER ICE ent ae 5.26 5.26 5.26 5.16 5.60 5 
ates ASICRDESSEMIET)) ma vieie <oleistes raisins oreutesrs. ene 5.65 5.65 5.60 5.50 5.96 ( | Ch | 
DUI, ERS 2G. oepalotto ean Boo ee ea eee ens 8.30 8.30 8.30 8.10 8.60 0a emica S 
eets, Galvanized, 20 Ga., 36 in. x 96 in. 9.52 9.52 9.47 9.37 9.83 (Representative prices) 
eets, Galv. (in coils) 20 Ga., 48 in. wide .. 9.58 9.58 9.53 9.43 9.89 Cents per gal f.o.b. tank cars or tank trucks, 
Sets, C.R. (drawing quality) oc sce necew nes 8.75 8.75 8.75 8.60 9.12 plant. 
rring Channels, C.R., 1000 ft, % x 0.30 Ib Pure? DenZeNe wr. cvarerars waretoler hel vereicisieieluicievey ec OO 
[ESI Te ce RS Oe PoP Pn £7 OC PILED RA ECRCT TONES CRCECROT TRC AT ae 25.76 25.76 25.64 25.64 26.51 Xylene, industrial grade ............... 29.00 
BC CIV ILO a Ct isons) bi fnitossnie(o\lci'essade ts al ovenshalev's execs ane 6.68 6.68 6.58 6.52 6.75 Creosote Pers aies, lakers pute cese\'e)o\ oreucieyeretteiss creaiierove 24.00 
BCALALYE mp ISOT Brae otter yaya a svguiavey si eos eienew alien dc satie ecers 5.90 5.90 5.85 5.65 6.11 Naphthaleney 787 Gee i. cassis arelecieieiess sellers 5.00 
PEL OLCE MISATIOS Miata ieee te-s:icle claseleusrs\sisne oteveuene 7.15 7.15 7.15 7.15 7.55 Toluene, one deg (del. east of Rockies). 25.00 
re Rods, Thomas Commercial No. 5 ....... 5.70 5.70 5.70 5.50 5.85 Cents per lb, f.o.b. tank cars or tank trucks, 
re Rods, O.H. Cold Heading Quality No. 5. 6.30 6.30 6.30 6.20 6.55 deld. 
ight Common Wire Nails (§) ...-........+. 7.65 7.65 7.65 7,65 7.95 Phenol, 90 per cent grade ............. 14.75 
— Per net ton bulk, f.o.b. cars or trucks, plant 
er 82 lb net reel. §Per 100-Ib kegs, 20d nails and heavier. Ammonium sulfate, regular grade ...... $32.00 
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Ferroalloys 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Spiegeleisen: Carlot, per gross ton, Palmerton, 
Neville Island, Pa. 21-23% Mn, $105; 19-21% 
Mn, 1-3% Si, $102.50; 16-19% Mn, $100.50. 


Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 74-76%, C 7% 
approx) base price per net ton, $245, Johns- 
town, Duquesne, Sheridan, Neville Island, Pa.; 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; Shef- 
field, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Add or subtract 
$2 for each 1% or fraction thereof of con- 
tained manganese over 76% or under 74%, 
respectively (Mn 79-81%). Lump $253 per net 
ton, f.o.b. Anaconda or Great Falls, Mont. 
Add $2.60 for each 1% above 81%; subtract 
$2.60 for each 1% below 79%, fractions in 
proportion to nearest 0.1%. 


High-Grade Low-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 
85-95%). Carload, lump, bulk, max 0.07% 
C, 35.1¢ per lb of contained Mn, carload 
packed 36.4c, ton lots 37.9c, less ton 39.1c. 
Delivered. Deduct 1.5¢c for max 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 3c for max 0.03% 
C, 3.5¢c for max 0.5% C, and 6.5c for max 
75% C—max 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% min, C 0.07% max. P 0.06% max). 
Add 2.05¢ to the above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.25-1.5%, Si 1.5% max). Carload, lump, 
bulk, 25.5¢c per lb of contained Mn; packed, 
carload 26.8c, ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.6c. 


Electrolytic Manganese Metal: Min carload, 
bulk, 33.25c; 2000 lb to min carload, 36c; less 
ton, 38c; 50 lb cans, add 0.5c per lb. Premium 
for hydrogen-removed metal, 0.75c per Ib. 
Prices are f.o.b. cars, Knoxville, Tenn., freight 
allowed to St. Louis or any point east of 
Mississippi River; or f.o.b. Marietta, O., 
freight allowed. 


Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Carload, lump, 
bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18.5-21% Si, 12.8c per 
Ib of alloy. Packed, cl. 14c, ton 14.45c, 
less ton 15.45c, f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va.; Ashta- 
bula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; Port- 
land, Oreg. For 2% C grade, Si 16-18.5%, de- 
duct 0.2c from above prices. For 3% grade, 
Si 12.5-16%, deduct 0.4c from above prices. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon; (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Contract, “ton lot, 2” x 'D; $1.50 per Ib of 
contained Ti; less ton to 300 lb, $1.55. (Ti 38- 
43%, Al 8% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Ton lot $1.35, less ton to 300 lb $1.37, f.o.b. 
abet dae) Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to St. 
ouis. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract min ec.l. $250 per ton, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to desti- 
nations east of Mississippi River and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. Spot $255. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
2-4%). Contract, c.l. $300 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. Spot, $305. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon Ferrochrome: C.l. lump, bulk, 
28.75c per lb of contained Cr. Delivered. 


Charge Chrome 1: Cr 63%, C 6% max, Si 7% 
max, 22c. Charge Chrome 2: Cr 50-59%, C 
8% max, Si 6% max, 23c. Carload, lump, 
bulk, per 1b Cr. 


Refined Chrome 1: Cr 50-59%, C 5% max, Si 
2% max, 25c. Refined Chrome 2: Si 12% 
max, 24c. Carload, lump, bulk, per Ib Cr. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: Cr 63-66% (Sim- 
plex), carload, lump, bulk, C 0.025% max, 
36.75c per lb contained Cr; 0.010% max, 
37.75¢c. Delivered. 


Cr 67-71%, carload, lump, bulk, 0.025% max, 
39.75¢c; 0.05% max, 39.00c; 0.10% max, 
38.50c; 0.20% max, 38.25c; 0.50% max, 
38.00c; 1.0% max, 37.75c; 1.5% max, 37.50c; 
2.0% max, 37.25c. Delivered. 


Foundry Ferrochrome, High-Carbon: (Cr 62- 
66%, C 5-7%, Si 7-10%). C.1., 2” x D, bulk 
30.8c per lb of contained Cr. Packed, c.l. 
32.4c, ton 34.2c, less ton 35.7c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Foundry Ferrosilicon Chrome: (Cr 50-54%, 
Si 28-32%, C 1.25% max). 8M x D, carload 
bulk 20.05¢c per lb of alloy, caroad packed, 
21.25c, ton lot 22.50c; less ton lot 23.70c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferrochrome-Silicon: Cr 39-41%, Si 42-45%, 
C 0.05% max or Cr 33-36%, Si 45-48%, C 
0.05% max. Carload, lump, bulk, 3” x down 
and 2” x down, 28.25c per lb contained Cr, 
14.60c per lb contained Si, 0.75” x down 
29.40c per: lb contained Cr, 14.60c per lb con- 
tained Si. 


Chromium Metal, Electrolytic: Commercial 
grade (Cr 99.8% min, metallic basis, Fe 0.2% 
max). Contract, carlot, packed, 2” x D plate 
(about 1%” thick) $1.15 per lb, ton lot $1.17, 
less ton lot $1.19. Delivered. Spot, add 5c. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth grade (V_ 50- 
55%, Si 8% max, C 3% max). Contract, -any 
quantity, $3.20 per lb of contained V. De- 
livered. Spot, add 10c. Special Grade: (V 50- 
55% or 70-75%, Si 2% max, C 0.5% max) 
$3.30. High Speed Grade: (V 50-55% or 70- 
75%, Si 1.50% max, C 0.20% max) $3.40. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1 $1.05 per lb; 
No. 79, 50c, freight allowed. 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lot, 
packed, $1.38 per lb contained V.O,, freight 
allowed. Spot, add 5c. 


SILICON ALLOYS 


50% Ferrosilicon: Carload, lump, bulk, 14.6c 
per lb contained Si. Packed, c.l. 17.1c, ton 
lot 18.55c, less ton 20.20c, f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va.; 
Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; Port- 
land, Oreg. Spot, add 0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max). Add 1.45c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 


65% Ferrosilicon: Carload, lump, bulk, 15.75c 
per lb contained silicon. Packed, ¢.l. 17.75c, 
ton lot 19.55c, less ton 20.9c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.35c. 


75% F¥errosilicon: Carload, lump, bulk, 16.9c 
per lb of contained Si. Packed, c.l. 18.8c, ton 
lot 20.45c, less ton 21.7c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.3c. 


90% Ferrosilicon: Carload, lump, bulk, 20c per 
lb of contained Si. Packed, c.l. 21.65c, ton lot 
23.05c, less ton 24.1c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


Silicon Metal: (98% min Si, 1.00% max Fe, 
0.07% max Ca). C.1. lump, bulk, 21.5¢ per 1b 
of Si. Packed, c.l. 23.15c, ton lot 24.45c, less 
ton 25.45c. Add 0.5c for max 0.03% Ca grade. 
Add 0.5e for 0.50% Fe grade analyzing 
98.25% min Si. 


Alsifer: (Approx 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 9.85c per Ib of alloy; 
ton lot, packed, 10.85c. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, C 0.20% max). Contract, c¢.]. lump, 
bulk, 9.25c per lb of alloy. Packed, c¢.l. 10.45c, 
ton lot 11.6c, less ton 12.45c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max). Carload bulk 
26.25c per lb of alloy, carload, lump, packed 
27.25c, ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.65¢c. Freight 
allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: 100 lb or more packed (B 17.50% 
min, Si 1.50% max, Al 0.50% max, C 0.50% 
max). Contract, 100 Ib or more 1” x D, $1.20 
per lb of alloy; less than 100 Ib $1.30. De- 
livered. Spot, add 5c. F.o0.b. Washington, Pa., 
prices, 100 lb and over are as follows: Grade 
A (10-14% B) 85c per lb; Grade B (14-18% 
B) $1.20; Grade C (19% min B) $1.50. 


Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si). Carload, 
bulk, lump, or 3” x D, $5.25 per lb of con- 
tained B. Packed, carload $5.40, ton to e.l. 
$5.50, less ton $5.60. Delivered. 


Carbortam: (B 1 to 2%). Lump, carload $320 
per ton, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, N. Y., 
freight allowed same as high-carbon ferro- 
titanium. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18% and Si 53-59%). Carload, lump, bulk 
23c per lb of alloy, carload packed 24.25c, ton 
lot 26.15c, less ton 27.15c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 


: 
) 
fi 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.5-3%). Carload, lump, bulk 24c per lb of 
alloy, carload packed 25.65c, ton lot 27.95ce, 
less ton 29.45c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS | 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx 3% — 
lb each and containing 2 lb of Cr). Carload, — 
bulk 19.60c per lb of briquet, in bags 20.70c; 
3000 lb to c.l. pallets 20.80c; 2000 lb to c.l. 
in_ bags 21.90c; less than 2000 Ib in bags — 
22.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25¢ for notching. — 
Spot, add 0.25c. { 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing an 
3 1b and containing 2 lb of Mn). Carload, bulk ai] 
14.8c per lb of briquet; c.l., packed, bags 16c; 
3000 Ib to c.l., pallets 16c; 2000 lb to c.l., %j] 
bags 17.2c; less ton 18.1c. Delivered. Add 
0.25¢c for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. ‘ 
; 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3% 1b and containing 2 lb of Mn and approx 
% lb of Si). C.1. bulk 15.1¢ per lb of briquet; | 
c.l. packed, bags 16.3c, 3000 lb to c.l., pallets || 
16.3c; 2000 lb to c.l., bags 17.5c; less ton |) 
18.4c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching. Spot, — 
add 0.25c. 


tl 
Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- | 
prox 5 lb and containing 2 lb of Si and small 
sizes, weighing approx 2% lb and containing 
1 1b of Si). Carload, bulk 8c per lb or briquet; }j 
packed, bags 9.2c; 3000 Ib to c.1l., pallets 9.6c; © 
2000 lb to c.l.; bags 10.8¢c; less ton 11.7e. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib 
of Mo each). $1.49 per lb of Mo contained, 
f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


Titanium Briquets: Ti 98.27%, $1 per lb, f.0.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). 5000 lb W or more |) 
$2.15 per lb (nominal) of contained W. De-— 
livered. | 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si 8% max, i) 
C 0.1% max). Ton lots 2” x D, $3.45 per lb of © 
contained Cb; less ton lots $3.50 (nominal). jf 
Delivered. i 


Ferrotantalum Columbium: (Cb 40% approx, | 
Ta 20% approx, and Cb plus Ta 60% min, C ff 
0.30% max). Ton lots 2” x D, $3.05 per Ib 
of contained Cb plus Ta, delivered; less ton 
lots $3.10. 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, © 
Fe 20% approx). Carlot bulk 19.25¢ per lb of 
alloy, c.l. packed % in. x 12 M 20.00c, ton lot 
21.15c, less ton 22.40c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


Graphidox No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9- 
11%). C.1. packed, 20c per lb of alloy, ton | 
lot 21.15c; tess ton lot 22.4c, f.o.b. Niagara ff 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. ff 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, | 
Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed 18.45¢ per lb of alloy; }} 
ton lot 19.95c; less ton lot 21.20c, f.o.bug 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. 

Louis. H 


Simanal: (Approx 20% each Si, Mn, Al; bal } 
Fe). Lump, carload, bulk 19.25c. Packed c.l. | 
20.25¢c, 2000 Ib to c.]. 21.25c; less than 2000 ff 
lb 21.75c per lb of alloy. Delivered. f 


Ferrophosphorus: (23-25% based on 24% P |i! 
content with unitage of $5 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base). Carload, bulk, f.o.b. # 
sellers’ works, Mt. Pleasant, Siglo, Tenn., $120 # 
per gross ton. 


Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per Ib of con- | 
tained Mo in 200-lb container, f.o.b. Lange- 
loth and Washington, Pa., $1.76 in all sizes 

except powdered which is $1.82. a 


Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per lb of contained 
Mo., in cans, $1.47; in bags, $1.46, f.o.b. i 
Langeloth and Washington, Pa. 1 
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You can use PAGE Special HB for many jobs 
where music wire has always been specified 
—and save up to 60% on your wire costs! 
PAGE Special HB is a hard-drawn, high-car- 
bon steel wire, available in diameters from 
.162” to .020” (bright finish). Its tensile 
strength approaches that of music wire in 
all sizes — and in sizes .090” and coarser 
equals it! Check the chart above for tensile 
strengths of four typical diameters. If you 
now use music wire, it makes sense to inves- 
tigate PAGE Special HB; you may be able to 


Booklet DH-107A gives complete data 

on PAGE Special HB, including table of 
tensile strengths, chemical composition, 
dimensions, finishes, and other information. 
Write us at Monessen, Pa., for your copy 
—or for information on any other PAGE wire. 


STANDARD HB 


219,000 min. 
227,000 “ 
244,000 “ 
310,000 “ 


SPECIAL HB 


249,000 min. 
258,000 ‘* 
276,000 ‘ 
320,000 ‘* 


MUSIC WIRE 


249,000 min. 
258,000 ‘ 
282,000 “ 
350,000 “ 


reduce your wire costs considerably. 


PAGE is a logical source for other types of 
manufacturers wire, too. Why not see for 
yourself what PAGE quality wire can do to 
improve your product and lower your costs. 
And if you have an unusual problem requir- 
ing a special wire PAGE can help you there, 
too. The latest example of PAGE leadership 
is the development of Acco Aluminized 
Wire; commercially pure aluminum bonded 
to a steel core. 


Page Steel and Wire Division « American Chain & Cable Company, Inc, 


Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 
Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 
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Scrap Composite Rises Slightly 


STEEL’s index on No. 1 heavy melting goes up another 50 
cents a ton to $35.50, highest since early April. Advance 
scored in face of spotty demand and threatened steel strike 


Scrap Prices, Page 204 


e Pittsburgh—The market’s in its 
usual midmonth lull, but prices are 
firm. Dealers are moderately bull- 
ish because bids on industrial scrap 
and railroad lists were about $3 
higher than they were a month ago. 
Some brokers believe No. | heavy 
melting scrap is worth $40 a ton, 
but they admit that the price can’t 
be substantiated. Small tonnages 
are moving at $36. 


e Philadelphia—Except for an in- 
crease in short shoveling turnings 
to $23-$24, delivered, scrap prices 
are unchanged. Domestic demand 
is easier, and some steel mills have 
named June 20 as the cutoff date 
on incoming shipments should the 
threat of a strike continue. Export 
demand tends to bolster the mar- 
ket. 


e New York—Following an increase 
on some steel grades a week ago, 
the market is now unchanged 
throughout the list. Brokers have 
enough tonnage under contract to 
meet current export commitments 
and are under less pressure from 
domestic buyers. 

Steadiness prevails in the major 
steel grades and in cast scrap and 
stainless specialties. 


e Chicago—The market continues 
to carry a stronger tone, but lack 
of buying by the mills tends to off- 
set it. It’s reported that No. 1 
dealer heavy melting steel sold for 
$35, No. 1 dealer bundles for $36 
—up $1 a ton, but the transactions 
may not be representative. 

Little new buying can be ex- 
pected the remainder of this month, 


or until it is known if there'll be 
a strike. Some mills have already 
announced no scrap shipments will 
be accepted after June 20. 

The cast iron grades are in good 
demand because the gray iron 
foundries are busier, and prices are 
up $1 a ton. 


e Cleveland — There’s not much 
change in the market. Practically no 
buying of consequence is expected 
until after the steel labor negotia- 
tions are out of the way. Some 
steel plants have set June 15 as the 
deadline for shipping scrap on old 
orders. They don’t want to have 
to pay demurrage on unloaded 
freight cars if there is a strike. Some 
turnings tonnage has been moving 
to blast furnaces in the Valley. 


© Detroit—The market is quiet. A 
Canadian order for specially cut 
bundles is still unfilled. | Chrysler 
reportedly offered one of the local 
mills 5000 to 6000 tons of No. 1 
bundles for $41 and was turned 
down. Dealers are split on where 
the market will go, but the feeling 
is growing stronger that the end of 
the month will show a drop in 


Ftailicoot/ 


is a resin coating 


which is easy to apply 


Fthuuccol: 


HEAT REFLECTIVE COATING 
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Gives narrower, smoother cuts on 
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...and economical! It is 
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BUILDINGS 


as much as 


45° COOLER 


available in non-yellowing 
white as well as tint 
colors. Plasticool reflects 
virtually all of the Sun’s 
heat rays and maintains 
shade temperatures in- 


side coated structures. 


applied to composition 


shingle, aluminum, asphalt 
or gravel roofs. Write for 
free literature today! 


@ Industrial factory and warehouse buildings 
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ee s@ Tanks, railroad cars, transport trucks 
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industry’s toughest materials 
... yet prices start at only $32.25 


Now...at production prices... DIATRONIC gives 
you a rim width of .006” that’s accurate to a maxi- 
mum total tolerance of .0005”— or your money back. 
This accuracy is built in by a new process. No 
break-in needed. New narrow cut reduces sawdust 
loss 30%. A must for $3,000-a-pound silicon or ger- 
manium crystal. Cuts tungsten carbide, corundum, 
aluminum oxide, glass... practically anything. 
Stock orders shipped in hours; special wheels avail- 
able. Write for literature, price list. 


Another invention marketed by 
NAVAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
Subsidiary of North American Aviation, Inc. 


Dept. 112, 


Ki 
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International Airport, Los Angeles 45, Cal. 


TRONIC* DIAMOND WHEELS 


“with built-in tolerance’’ Fr RADEMARK 


STEEL 


STEELMAKING SCRAP PRICE COMPOSITE 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting grade at Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, and eastern Pennsylvania—Compiled by STHEL. 
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prices. It seems unlikely that the 
mills will buy on the eve of a pos- 
sible strike. 

Foundry steel looks like it may 
be in for a slight tumble. Local 
foundries were expecting June | re- 
leases on 1961 auto parts, but they 
have been held up. 


e Buffalo—Leading grades of steel 
scrap are $2 a ton higher as the 
result of new mill purchases. No. | 
heavy melting is quoted $33-$34 
and No. 2 heavy melting $28-$29. 
Turnings are up $l. 

Railroad scrap, low phos, and 
other specialties are up $2 in sym- 
pathy with the rise on the open 
hearth grades. Cast iron scrap prices 
remain unchanged. 

Dealers attribute the stronger 
market to a desire by the mills to 
keep scrap coming into their plants 
at a steady pace during early June. 
It’s expected the mills will start cut- 
ting off deliveries around June 20 if 
1 strike is imminent. 


e Cincinnati — Scrap is stronger, 
mainly on broker and dealer senti- 
ment. No. 1 heavy melting is up $1 
a ton in broker buying prices to 
$33.50-$34.50. Increases of $1 to $2 
4 ton are spotted throughout the 
ists, with some increases represent- 
ng broker advances to cover old 
yrders, and overcome dealer re- 


sistance. 

» St. Louis—Scrap prices continue 
irm. Mills are a little cagey about 
yuying, but seem interested in get- 
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ting in more scrap. The market 
may stiffen further and prices show 
some rise before month’s end. 


e Birmingham — The market is 
stronger. Dealers are accepting or- 
ders at prices that are $1 to $2 a 
ton higher. A railroad list closed 
last week $1 to $3 a ton higher on 
most items. With pressure pipe 
manufacture rising, the cast scrap 
market is firm. Brokers say cast 
prices would be higher were it not 
for an influx of foreign pig iron, 
which is being offered at $15 to $20 
a ton under domestic prices. 


e Houston—The supply of country 
scrap is critically low. Brokers are 
having difficulty covering Mexican 
orders and buying for export. 


Current orders for both Texas 
mills expire June 15. The producer 
at Houston is out of the market un- 
til after the steel wage issue is set- 
tled. The second Texas mill is re- 
ported interested in purchasing ad- 
ditional tonnage at the old price 
level. 


Most Texas foundries hold com- 
fortable inventories, but cast scrap 
prices are supported by light sup- 
plies. 


e San Francisco—There isn’t much 
scrap moving to the steel mills, but 
the market is firm at prevailing 
prices. 


e Seattle — The market is at a 
standstill. Large buyers are pre- 


paring for mill closedowns at the 
end of the month, and have noti- 
fied scrapyards to hold up shipments 
after June 24. Production and con- 
sumption of scrap are down. A 
strike in the metal trades reduced 
the scrap turnover by more than 
1000 tons last month. Foreign buy- 
ers are holding back purchases, 
awaiting market developments fa- 
vorable to them in event the domes- 
tic steel plants are closed by a 
strike. 


e Los Angeles—Because mills will 
not accept tonnage shipments after 
June 15, the steel grades are inac- 
tive. Prices are steady despite slug- 
gish demand. 


Rails, Cars... 


Track Material Prices, Page 196 


If there is a steel strike, freight 
carbuilders will likely be caught 
short of supplies first. The rail- 
roads placed car orders too late for 
them to bolster their inventories of 
light plates and standard shapes. 
They have had to put incoming 
shipments into production. 

The carriers have been buying 
more rails this year than last, but 
the total volume isn’t impressive. 
It’s likely the roads will get enough 
tonnage this year to satisfy their 
tracklaying programs. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


4200 tons, three plants, Bestwall Gypsum Co., 
Ardmore, Pa., to Mississippi Valley Struc- 
tural Steel Co., St. Louis; each plant will 
require 1400 tons, with locations to be 
announced later. 

1174 tons, section of Bruckner Expressway, 
New York, to Harris Structural Steel Co., 
New York. 

700 tons, New York State bridgework, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., to Harris Structural Steel Co.. 
New York. 

320 tons, manufacturing plant, National 
Gypsum Co., Savannah, Ga., to Steel Prod- 
ucts Inc., Savannah; Daniel Construction 
Co., Birmingham, general contractor. 

300 tons, two dormitories, Pembroke College, 
Brown University, Providence, R. I., to 
A. O. Wilson Structural Co., Cambridge, 
Mass.; J. L. Marshall & Sons Inc., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., general contractor; concrete 
reinforcing bars to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

240 tons, Garden State Plaza, R. H. Magy, 
Paramus, N. J., to Elizabeth Iron Works, 
Wnion, N. J. 

140 tons, high school. Wayland, Mass., to 
Groisser & Shlager Iron Works, Somerville, 
Mass.; N.D.C. Construction Co., Boston, 
general contractor. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


7000 tons, transmission towers, to link Niagara 
and St. Lawrence power projects, New York 
State Power Authority; Societa Anonima 
Electrificazione, Milan, Italy, is low with 
bid of $1,371,451 vs. $2,166,048 by Bethle- 


(Please turn to Page 209) 


Iron and Steel Scrap 


STEELMAKING SCRAP 


COMPOSITE 
June 10 . $35.50 
JUNE <3). ae 35.00 
May Avg. 33.58 
June 1958 35.50 
June 1954 21.92 
Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


and eastern Pennsylvania. 


PITTSBURGH 


No. 1 heavy melting. . 35.00-36.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.. 31.00-32.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles .. 38.00-39.00 
No. 2 bundles . 25.00-26.00 
Nos 1) busheling: jeer... 38.00-39.00 
No. 1 factory bundles 44.00-45.00 
Machine shop turnings. 19.00-20.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 19.00-20.00 
Short shovel turnings 24.00-25.00 
Cast iron borings 24.00-25.00 
Cut structurals: 

2 ft and under .... 43.00-44.00 
GPeLemlengsthisiarara actor vele 42.00-43.00 
Heavy turnings 30.00-31.00 
Punchings & plate serap 45.00-46.00 
Electric furnace bundles 42.00-43.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
INOs urd UCUDOLan Seiciersieiersne 45.00-46.00 
Stovew plate a seccnecciee 45.00-46.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 32.00-33.00 
Clean auto cast -.. 46.00-47.00 
Drop broken machinery 51.00-52.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 44.00-45.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under... 57.00-58.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 57.00-58.00 
Randositeratls ene 51.00-52.00 
Angles, splice bars 50.00-51.00 
Railroad specialties 50.00-51.00 
Rails, rerolling..)s.s..06 61.00-62.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 
18-8 bundles & solids. .220.00-225.00 
DS=ShCULNINGS heros ances 115.00-120.00 
430 bundles & solids. .120.00-125.00 


430 turnings (000.086 55.00-65.00 
CHICAGO 

No. 1 hvy melt., indus. 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 hvy melt., dealer. 34.00-35.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 31.00-32.00 
No. 1 factory bundles.. 41.00-42.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles ... 35.00-36.00 
INOe2) DUNGIES® inane 24.00-25.00 
No. 1 busheling, indus. 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 busheling, dealer 33.00-34.00 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00-18.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 19.00-20.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 19.00-20.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 19.00-20.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft .. 43.00-44.00 


Punchings & plate scrap 44.00-45.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


NOEL CILp Ola tea oot 50.00-51.00 
Stove plate ............ 47 .00-48.00 
Unstripped motor blocks. 42.00-43.00 
Cleaning auto cast ..... 57.00-58.00 
Drop broken machinery. 57.00-58.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 39.00-40.00 
Ro. malleable. 0... 59.00-60.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under.. 55.00-56.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 56.00-57.00 
Angles, splice bars 48.00-49.00 
PiNS Ae Lae cn paren tantneceterue 65.00-66.00 
ails PeErolin gay. es:21 ars 58.00-59.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 
18-8 bundles & solids. .215.00-220.00 


TSSe Urine sy ea ecole 115.00-120.00 
430 bundles & solids. .115.00-120.00 


430 turnings .......... 55.00-60.00 
YOUNGSTOWN 

No. 1 heavy melting... 39.00-40.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 28.00-29.00 
No, 1 busheling ...... 39.00-40.00 
No. 1 bundles 39.00-40.00 
No. 2 bundles 25.00-26.00 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00-18.00 
Short shovel turnings... 22.00-23.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 22.00-23.00 
TEOWS DOO aiewcistlsietsrieiens 42.00-43.00 


Electric furnace bundles 42.00-43.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 38.00-39.00 


Consumer prices per gross ton, except as otherwise noted, 
Changes shown in italics, 
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CLEVELAND 
No. 1 heavy melting... 36.00-37.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 25.00-26.00 
No. 1 factory bundles.. 41.00-42.00 
No. 1 Jbundlesienie nn: 36.00-37.00 
INO: 2 bundles cava <u 25.00-26.00 
No. 1 busheling —..... ' 36.00-37.00 
Machine shop turnings. 14.00-15.00 
Short shovel turnings. 20.00-21.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 20.00-21.00 
Cast iron borings . 20.00-21.00 
Cut foundry steel ..... 39.00-40.00 
Cut structurals, plates 

2 ft and under’ (7: ... 43.00-44.00 
Low phos. punchings & 

plate : 39.00-40.00 
Alloy free, short shovel 

TUPNINES Ay rrae coe 22.00-23.00 
Electric furnace bundles 39.00-40.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
ING? elicupolamcmercieticne 47.00-48.00 
Charging box cast .... 38.00-39.00 
Heavy breakable cast. 38.00-39.00 
Stove plate ... 44.00-45.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 33.00-34.00 
rakenSNOCSesievcretater sais 36.00-37.00 
Clean auto cast 50.00-51.00 
IBULnt Casters scheniers eke 37.00-38.00 


Drop broken machinery 50.00-51.00 


Railroad Serap 


R.R. malleable ....°> 65.00-66.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under.. 57.00-58.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 58.00-59.00 
Rails, random lengths.. 52.00-53.00 
Santusteel cis tects 46.00-47.00 
Railroad specialties 48.00-49.00 
WMCUE CITES ac. cee ie et 42.00-43.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 51.00-52.00 
Ralls wrerollin gw cis. cce 58.00-59.00 


Stainless Steel 
(Brokers’ buying prices; 
shipping point) 
18-8 bundles, solids. ...215.00-220.00 
AS=Smtunninessprernnkecicre 110.00-115.00 
430 clips, bundles, 


f.0.b. 


MOLI Saere cnerets ceerigy a secon 125.00-130.00 
430 turnings .......... 45.00-55.00 
ST, LOUIS 

(Brokers’ buying prices) 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 33.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 31.00 
INOS Stes Duredlle gimereretecsrere 37.00 
No. 2 bundles 21.00 
INO: sbushelingiec «cic 37.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 14.00 
Short shovel turnings. . 16.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 cupola 50.00 
Charging box cast .... 42.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 40.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 41.00 
Clean. auto cast ...... 51.00 
Stove plate 46.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 38.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 49.00 
Rails, random lengths .. 42.50 
Rat) Smerol lec ee 54.50 
Angles, splice bars .... 45.00 
BIRMINGHAM 
No. 1 heavy melting.. 30.00-31.00 
No. 2 heavy melting. . 24.00-25.00 
INOS DL ATEGNIGS. 5 8 5-0 a eee 30.00-31.00 
No. 2 bundles 21.00-22.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 30.00-31.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 14.00-15.00 
Machine shop turnings. 22.00-23.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 24.00-25.00 
Bar crops and plates... 42.00-43.00 
Structurals & plates 41.00-42.00 
Electric furnace bundles 36.00-37.00 
Electric furnace: 
Sett. andundernee ssc 34.00-35.00 
2 ft and under...... 35.00-36.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
NON Sle cupola niente 53.00-54.00 
Stove! plate! aa. acers 53.00-54.00 
Charging box cast .... 29.00-30.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 40.00-41.00 
No. 1 wheels 40.00-41.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 34.00-35.00 
Rails, 18 in. and ne, 45.00-46.00 
Rails, rerolling - 52.00-53.007 
Rails, random lengths . 40.00-41.00 
Angles, splice bars 43 .00-44.00 


including 
PHILADELHIA 
No. 1 heavy melting... 36.007 
No. 2 heavy melting... 30.00 
INO: bundles remucmtr. 38.00 
No, 2 bundles 23.00 
No. 1 busheling “3 37.00 
Electric furnace pundles 39.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 20.007 
Short shovel turnings... 23.00- Ae he 
Machine shop turnings 
Heavy turnings ....... 32.00- a o 
Structurals & plate 40.00-42.00 
Couplers, springs, wheels 42.00-43.00 


Rail crops, 2 ft & under 58.00-60.00 
Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 41.00 
Ileavy breakable cast .. 42.00 
Drop broken machinery 49.00-50.00 


Mallee leitis sisretetst <reusleleners 67.00-68.00 
NEW YORK 
(Brokers’ buying prices) 

No. 1 heavy melting... 28.00-29.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 25.00-26.00 
No. 1 bundles 28.00-29.00 
No. 2 bundles 16.00-17.00 
Machine shop turnings. 9.00-10.007 
Mixed borings, turnings 12.00-13.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 13.00-14.00 
Low phos. (structurals 

SEP DIAECS) eer tarsnetecrey sia 36.00-37.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 36.00-37.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 24.00-25.00 
Heavy breakable ...... 34.00-35.00 


Stainless Steel 


18-8 sheets, clips, 

SONS ein iae uae eee e 195.00-200.00 
18-8 borings, turnings . 85.00-90.00 
410 sheets, clips, solids 55.00-60.00 
430 sheets, clips, solids 85.00-90.00 
BUFFALO 
No. 1 heavy melting .. .33.00-34.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 28.00-29.00 
INO. Di bundlesit. ners. 33.00-34.00 
Nota cundlest t.scitnes 23.00-24.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 33.00-34.00 
Short shovel turnings .. 21.00-22.00 
Machine shop turnings . 17.00-18.00 
Short shovel turnings .. 21.00-22.00 
Cast iron borings 19.00-20.00 


Low phos structurals and 
plate, 2 ft and under 43.00-44.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


(F.o0.b. shipping point) 

Nos 1s icupola acnien 44.00-45.00 
No. 1 machinery .... 48.00-49.00 
Railroad Scrap 
Rails, random lengths . 45.00-46.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under .. 51.00-52.00 
Railroad specialties 43.00-44.00 

CINCINNATI 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 
No. 1 heavy melting.... 33.50-34.50 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 28.50-29.50 
Nomelebiundles amen 33.50-34.50 
No:.12) bundles) wicieweess 23.00-24.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 33.50-34.50 
Machine shop turnings.. 17.00-18.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 17.00-18.00 
Short shovel turnings ... 19.00-20.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 18.00-19.00 
MOE) PEO UEP GD. son 3 43 .00-44.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
Now tL cupolays-. ... 45.00-46.00 
Heavy breakable cast 40.00-41.00 
Charging box cast_..... 39 .00-40.00 


Drop broken machinery. 50.00-51.00 
Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 38.00-39.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 55.00-56.00 
Rails, random lengths... 47.00-48.00 


HOUSTON 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. cars) 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 34.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 31.00 
NO: 1) bundles ececcreracte 34.00 
INOMCMDILNALC SEE 21.00 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00 
Short shovel turnings... 20.00 
Low phos. plates & 
Structurals ities <>. 41.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
(Nowmlmci pola mn eee 45.00-46.00 
Heavy breakable ......27.00-28.007 
Foundry malleable ..... 41.00-42.00 
Unstripped motor blocks. 38.00-38.50 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 34.00 


brokers’ commission, as reported to 
BOSTON 

(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 

shipping point) 

No. 1 heavy melting.... 26.00 | 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 20.00-20.50 
IMO DOMES. oo 3 0 
No. 1 busheling ....... 
Machine shop turnings. 8.00-9. “00 
Short shovel turnings ... 11.00-12.00 
Nos 1 cast: Pevirsmucieisters 33. 


Mixed cupola cast .... 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 


DETROIT 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
- shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting... 31.00-32. 
No. 2 heavy melting... 20.00-21. 
No. 1 bundles ........ 33.00-34.00 } 
INO "22 bundles erences 19.00-20.00 | 
No: 1 busheling’ <= .c 225 31.00-32.00 
Machine shop turnings. 12.00-13.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 13.00-14.00 


Short shovel turnings.. 13.00-14. 


Cast Iron Grades . 
46.00-47.00 


Noi £ .cupola” Sirewwesire 

Stove: DIAtel wien mirsereiiers 35.00-36.00 
Charging box cast .... 36.00-37.00 
Heavy breakable ...... 36.00-37.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 24.00-25.00 
Clean auto cast ....... 50.00-51. 00° 
SEATTLE 


35.00. 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 

No. 2 heavy melting .. 33.00 
INOS 1 bundles irre <.eccters 27.00¢ 
No. 2 bundles ..:...- 22.00 


17.00 | 
17.00 
38.00 


Machine shop turnings. 
Mixed borings, turnings 
Electric furnace No. 1. 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 
Heavy breakable cast. 
Unstripped motor plocks 
Stove plate (f.0.b. 
PLANE) Ciiierere eiatvte =) wie tose 


34.00 ||) 
28.00¢ 
36.00 


21.00¢ |} 


LOS ANGELES 


No. 1 heavy melting... 
No. 2 heavy melting... 
No. 1 bundles 
No. 2 bundles ne 
Machine shop turnings 
Shoveling turnings 
Cast iron borings 
Cut structurals and plate 
i, ft and! under 3.27. 
Cast Iron Grades 
(F.0o.b. shipping point) 
INOse tL. (CUDOLa essere aie 
Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


No. 1 heavy melting... 
No. 2 heavy melting... 
No. 1 bundles 
No. 2 bundles s 
Machine shop turnings. 
Mixed borings, turnings 
Cast iron borings 

Heavy turnings eiesrs 
Short shovel turnings. . 
Cut structurals, 3 ft .. 


Cast Iron Grades 


INO; Ae Cupola demise. <2 
Charging box cast .... 
Stove plate .... 
Heavy breakable cast. 
Unstripped motor blocks 
Clean auto cast 5 
Drop broken machinery 
No. 1 wheels A 


HAMILTON, ONT. 
(Brokers’ buying prices) 


No. 1 heavy melting... 
No. 2 heavy melting... 
No.2 (bundlesa... evs <6 
No, (2 bundles 2.7.0.1. <1 
Mixed steel scrap 
Mixed borings, turnings 
Busheling, new factory: 
Prepared 
Unprepared a 
Short steel turnings. . 


Cast Iron Gradest 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 46.50-48.00 


weet eee 


+Nominal. 
tF.o.b. Hamilton, Ont. 


THE U.S. TREASURY SALUTES 
THE PEOPLE IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


—who buy Savings Bonds and strengthen America’s Peace Power 


en and women who earn their living in the steel industry 
m take great pride in knowing that their crafts and skills 
mtribute, through raw material supplies, to nearly every 
her great industry in the United States. They can also 
» proud of the help thousands upon thousands of them 
e giving to America’s Peace Power through the pur- 
ase of U.S. Savings Bonds. 

Through regular purchase of Shares in America, these 
rift-conscious people are reinforcing their own security 
ter retirement, and establishing current reserves for such 
orthwhile family projects as new homes, education and 
avel. 

If your company has not put in a Payroll Savings Plan 
us far, you can start immediately. Just telephone your 


ate Savings Bonds Director and accept the help he wants J. K. Thomson is shown here at his work in one of the great steel 


give you. Or write to Savings Bonds Division, U.S. mills of this country. Like thousands of his fellow craftsmen, Mr. 
4 Thomson is making regular use of his company Payroll Savings Plan 


easury Department, Washington, D.C. \ to contribute to the Peace Power of his country. 
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NONFERROUS METALS 


Mills Cite Import Perils: 


Brass mill industry calls for tariff help to stop flood of foreign 
products. Aluminum industry changes shipping policy. April 
zinc sales zoom. Tantalum price chopped 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Pages 208 & 209 


THE DOMESTIC BRASS mill in- 
dustry has declined since World 
War II due to U. S. international 
economic policies, says the Copper 
& Brass Association. 


CABRA reports: 


e An “alarming” growth in brass 
mill imports. (The loss in some 
markets, such as tubular plumbing 
goods, is almost 100 per cent.) 


e The conversion of the U. S. 
from a net exporter to a net im- 
porter of brass mill products. 

e The gradual displacement of 
U. S. brass mill labor with foreign 
labor which is paid only a fraction 
of our wage rates. 


¢ Documentation — Domestic mill 
production fell from 3.6 billion Ib 
in 1943 to 1.5 billion lb last year, 
even though capacity has increased 
greatly in the interim. Between 
1949 and last year, imports rose 
from 21,085,000 lb to 153,948,000 Ib. 
The increase in the ratio of imports 
to exports has been steady. 

The foreign goods are mainly 
from Britain, West Germany, Can- 
ada, and Belgium, says CABRA. 
Two related factors explain their 
success in this country: Price and 
the disparity in wage rates. For 
example, in 1957 the average U. S. 
brass mill wage was $2.07 cents an 
hour compared with 62 cents in 
Britain, 55 cents in Germany, and 


$1.67 in Canada. 


¢. More Woes—Substitution is also 
a problem. Metalmen say more 
than 80 end use products have been 
replaced or are threatened. They 
mention screw machine products, 
bus bars, auto radiators, heat ex- 
changer tubing, and refrigeration 
tubing. Result: Per capita brass 
mill shipments have slumped. 
The industry thinks expanded re- 
search and promotional programs 
will take care of the substitution 
problem. For imports, CABRA sug- 
gests: “A flexible tariff which 
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would merely equalize the wage dis- 
parity between foreign and domes- 
tic producers,’ and a government 
policy that would “encourage for- 


GALVANIZED SHEETS 
APRIL SHIPMENTS HIT ALL-TIME HIGH 
{ NET TONS ) 


279,244 281,637 311,961 


328,759 


JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. 
Source: American Iron & Steel Institute. 


eign producers to raise the level 
of their wages to more nearly that 
of our own.” 


Linc Sales Gain 


Heavy demand from galvanizers 
and automakers keeps the zinc mar- 
ket booming. Zincmen from New 
York to San Francisco wore smiles 
last week as they read the American 
Zinc Institute’s figures for May. 
They showed slab zinc shipments 
were up 7000 tons (to 85,348 tons), 


the best showing since last Octo- 
ber; producers’ stocks were down 
over 7000 tons (to 196,004 tons), 
the lowest since January; and pro- | 
duction was about even with | 
April’s. | 


Tantalum Price Cut 


The price of tantalum has been 
chopped almost-in half. Union Car-— 
bide Metals Co. posts a new price | 
of $35 a pound for high purity” 
tantalum melting stock compared | 
with the former quotation of $60. | 
Increased demand, paced by ex- | 
panded production facilities, is the | 
reason behind the drop. 


Change Shipping Rules 


The aluminum industry has made | 
another basic change in its mar- | 
keting policy. Effective July 1, | 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. | 
and Reynolds Metals Co. will sell” 
metal only on f.o.b. destination or 
customer custody terms. 

Previously, it had been the in-— 
dustry’s custom to sell pig, ingot,” 
and mill products f.o.b. the plant, 
with full freight allowance to the 
destination. It had become com- 
mon for some customers to call for 
their orders at the producing plant, 
which in certain cases amounted to — 
price discounting. ; 

Says Kaiser: “The allowance of — 
freight in connection with pickup — 
of materials at our plants has been 
abused by means of questionablem 
trucking arrangements and other | 
practices. These are becoming more 
common and frequently lead to in- 
equities to those customers who do- 
not or are unable to pick up at — 
our plants.” . 


NONFERROUS PRICE RECORD 


June 10 Last 

Price Change 
Aluminum 24.70 Aug. 1, 1958 
Copper 31.50-32.00 Apr. 30, 1959 
Lead 11.80 May 7, 1959 
Magnesium , 35.25 Aug. 13, 1956 
Nickely icc... 3 Dec. 6, 1956 
June 10, 1959 
Feb. 25, 1959 


Quotations in cents per pound based on: 
Conn. Valley; LEAD, common grade, deld. 
TIN, Straits, deld. New York; NICKEL, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base size at refinery, 


unpacked; ALUMINUM, primary pig, 99. 


99.8%, Velasco, Tex. 


Previous May 
Price Avg 
24.00 24.700 
31.50-32.50 31.750 
11.30 11.700 
33.75 35.250 
64.50 74.000 

105.00 103.080 
11.50 11.000 


Apr. 
Avg 
24.700 
32.404 
10.992 
35.250 

74.000 
102.490 
11.000 


June, 1958 
Avg 
24.000 
25.400 
11.040 
35.250 
74.000 
94.701 
10.000 


COPPER, mean of primary and secondary, deld. 
St. Louis; ZINC, prime western, E. St. Louis; 


5+%, f.o.b. shipping point; 


MAGNESIUM, pig 
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Jon't Tool Up for Tomorrow’s Boom with Yesterday's Lathes 


Take a good look at what we’ve 
lone to the Mona-Matic concept 
f production turning. This new 
nachine 


(1) Carries a low price tag, be- 
cause of simplified design 


(2) Has fast hydraulic feed and 
traverse movements, mak- 
ing it exceedingly productive 

(3) Is a dependable day after 
day performer, requiring 
onlyroutine maintenance for 
years of trouble-free service 


‘he Model 20-H is a fully auto- 
1atic double carriage turning 


IF IT CAN BE TURNED, 


Model 20-H Mona 


Se ee 


-Matic is available in 18”, 


30” and 42" center distance. Swing over bed 
is 15” ; over front slide and rear slide ways, 8”. 
Bed ways are flame hardened and ground. 


machine, with a 60° ‘‘Air-Gage 
Tracer” controlled front tool slide. 
A variety of automatic cycling ar- 
rangements provides high produc- 
tiveness and versatility. Eight 
spindle speeds are available by 
pick-off gears in each of three 
standard ranges. The tailstock has 
an air actuated spindle and inbuilt, 
heavy duty, anti-friction center. 


Front carriage feed rate is infi- 
nitely variable from 1” to 40” per 
minute; traverse is 200” per min- 
ute. Rear slide feed rate is 14” to 
40” per minute while traverse is at 
90” per minute. 


THERE’S A MONARCH TO DO 


Four different feeds are available 
to the carriage. Either a one or a 
two cut cycle can be furnished. 
Two cut cycle machines are pro- 
vided with a selector switch for 
one or two cut operation. 


Imagine better performance at 
lower cost these days! Why not let 
us set up a demonstration on your 
parts? The Monarch Machine 
Tool Company, Sidney, Ohio. 


TURNING MACHINES 


IT BETTER AND FASTER 


Nonferrous Metals 


Cents per pound, carlots except as otherwise 


noted. 


PRIMARY METALS AND ALLOYS 


Aluminum: 99.5%, pigs, 24.70; ingots, 26.80, 
30,000 lb or more, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Freight allowed on 500 lb or more. 

Aluminum Alloy: No. 13, 28.60; No. 43, 28.40; 
No. 195, 29.40; No. 214, 30.20; No. 356, 28.60; 
30 or 40 lb ingots. 

Antimony: R.M.M. brand, 99.5%, 29.00; Lone 
Star brand, 29.50, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., in 
bulk. Foreign brands, 99.5%, 24.50-25.00, New 
York, duty paid, 10,000 Ib or more. 
Beryllium: 97% lump or beads, $71.50 per lb, 
f.o.b. Cleveland or Reading, Pa. 

Beryllium Aluminum: 5% Be, $74.75 per lb of 
contained Be, with balance as Al at market 
price, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Beryllium Copper: 3.75-4.75% Be, $43 per 
Ib of contained Be, with balance as Cu at 
market price on shipment date, f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Bismuth: $2.25 per lb, ton lots. 

Cadmium: Sticks and bars, $1.30 per lb deld. 
Cobalt: 97.99%, $1.75 per lb for 500-lb keg, 
$1.77 per lb for 100 lb case; $1.82 per lb un- 
der 100 lb. 

Columbium: Powder, $55-85 per Ib, nom. 
Copper: Electrolytic, 31.50 deld.; custom 
smelters, 32.00; lake, 31.50 deld.; fire refined, 
31.25 deld. 

Germanium: First reduction, less than 1 kg, 
41.00 per gram; 1-10 kg, 37.00 per gram; 
intrinsic grade, 35.00-37.00 per gram. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per oz. 

Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy oz. 

Iridium: $75-80 nom. per troy oz. 

Lead: Common, 11.80; chemical, 11.90; cor- 
roding, 11.90, St. Louis, New York basis, add 
0.20. 

Lithium: 1 lb or 2 Ib ingots, less than 100 Ib, 
$11 per 1b; 100-500 lb, $9.50 per 1b; 500 lb or 
more, $9 per lb. All prices deld. 
Magnesium: Pig, 35.25; ingot, 
Velasco, Tex.; 12 in. sticks, 
Madison, Ill. 

Magnesium Alloys: AZ91A (diecasting), 40.75 
deld.; AZ63A, AZ92A, AZ91C (sand casting), 
40.75, f.0.b. Velasco, Tex. 

Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $241- 
243 per 76 Ib flask. 

Molybdenum: Unalloyed, turned 
3.75-5.75 in. round, $9.60 per lb 
2500 lb or more, f.o.b. Detroit. 
Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, sheets (4 x 4 in. 
and larger), unpacked, 74.00; 10-lb pigs, un- 
packed, 78.25; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 79.50; ‘‘F’’ 
nickel shot for addition to cast iron, 74.50; 
“F’ nickel, 5 Ib ingots in kegs for addition 
to cast iron, 75.50. Prices f.o.b. Port Col- 
borne, Ont., including import duty. New 
York basis, add 1.01. Nickel oxide sinter at 
Buffalo, New York, or other established U. S. 
points of entry, contained nickel, 69.60. 
Osmium: $70-100 per troy oz nom. 

Palladium: $18-20 per troy oz. 

Platinum: $77-80 per troy oz from refineries. 
Radium: $16-21.50 per mg radium content, 
depending on quantity. 

Rhodium: $122-125 per troy oz. 

Ruthenium: $55-60 per troy oz. 

Selenium: $7.00 per lb, commercial grade. 
Silver: Open market, 91.375 per troy oz. 


Sodium: Solid pack, c.l., 19.50; l.c.l., 20.00; 
brick, ¢c.]., 21.00; l.c.l., 21.50; tank car, 17.00. 


Tantalum: Melting stock, $35 per lb; rod, $60 
per Ib nom.; sheet, $55 per lb nom. 
Tellurium: $2.00-2.20 per lb. 

Thallium: $7.50 per lb. 

Tin: Straits, N. Y., spot and prompt, 104.75. 
Titanium: Sponge, 99.3 + % grade A-1, ductile 
(0.3% Fe max.), $1.62-1.82; grade A-2 (0.5% 
Fe max.), $1.70 per lb. 

Tungsten: Powder, 98.8%, carbon reduced, 
1000-lb lots, $2.75-2.90 per Ib nom., f.o.b. 
shipping point; less than 1000 lb, add 15.00; 
99 + % hydrogen reduced, $3.30-3.80. 

Zine: Prime western, 11.00; brass_ special, 
11.25; intermediate, 11.50, East St. Louis, 
freight allowed over 0.50 per lb, New York 
basis, add 0.50. High grade, 12.00; special 
high grade, 12.25 deld. Diecasting alloy ingot 
No. 3, 14.00; No. 2, 14.50; No. 5, 14.25 deld. 
Zirconium: Reactor grade sponge, 100 lb or 
less, $7 per lb; 100-500 lb, $6.50 per lb; over 
500 Ib, $6 per lb. 

(Note: Chromium, manganese, and silicon met- 
als are listed in ferroalloy section. ) 


36.00 f.o0.b. 
59.00 f.0.b. 


extrusion, 
in lots of 


SECONDARY METALS AND 
ALLOYS 


Aluminum Ingot: Piston alloys, 24.875-26.25; 
No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade), 22.75- 
23.00; 5% silicon alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 24.75- 
25.00; 13 alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 24.75-25.00; 195 
alloy, 26.25-27.00; 108 alloy, 23.25-23.50. Steel 
deoxidizing grades, notch bars, granulated or 
shot: Grade 1, 23.75; grade 2, 22.50; grade 3, 
21.25; grade 4, 20.75. 

Brass Ingot: Red brass No. 115, 30.25; tin 
bronze, No. 225, 41.25; No. 245, 35.00; high- 
leaded tin bronze, No. 305, 34.50; No. 1 yellow, 
No. 405, 24.75; manganese bronze, No. 421, 
27.75. 

Magnesium Alloy Ingot: AZ63A, 37.50; AZ91B, 
37.50; AZ91C, 41.25; AZ92A, 37.50. 


NONFERROUS PRODUCTS 


BERYLLIUM COPPER 


(Base prices per lb, plus mill extras, 2000 to 
5000 lb; nom. 1.9% Be alloy.) Strip, $1.91, 
f.o.b. Temple, Pa., or Reading, Pa.; rod, 
bar, wire, $1.89, f.o.b. Temple, Pa. 


COPPER WIRE 
Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 20,000-1b lots, 
36.855; l.c.l., 37.48. Weatherproof, 20,000-lb 
lots, 37.423 Lie.l), 38.17. 


LEAD 


f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh.) Sheets, full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $17.50 per ecwt; pipe, full coils, $17.50 
per cwt; traps and bends, list prices plus 30%. 


TITANIUM 


(Prices per lb, 10,000 lb and over, f.o.b. mill.) 
Sheet and strip, $7.25-17.00; sheared mill 
plate, $5.25-10.00; wire, $5.75-10.00; forging 
billets, $3.55-5.75; hot-rolled and forged bars, 
$4.25-7.50. 


(Prices to jobbers, 


(Prices per lb, c.1l., f.0.b. mill.) Sheets, 26.00; 
ribbon zine in coils, 21.50; plates, 20.00. 


ZIRCONIUM 


Plate, $12.50-19.20; H.R. strip, $12.50-22.90; 
C.R. strip, $15.90-31.25; forged or H.R. bars, 
$11.00-17.40. 


NICKEL, MONEL, INCONEL 


‘*A’”? Nickel Monel Inconel 
Sheets, eve syehetene 128 
138 
SEs 121 
Rod, Shapes, H.R... 107 109 
Seamless Tubes .... 157 200 


ALUMINUM 


Sheets: 1100, 3003 and 5005 mill finish (30,000 
lb base; freight allowed). 


Thickness 
Range 
Inches 


0.250-0.136 
0.136-0.096 
0.126-0.103 
0.096-0.077 
0.077-0.068 
077-0.061 
68-0.061 
1-0.048 
8-0.038 
8-0.030 
0-0.024 
4-0.019 
‘92 
Ta 
5- 
4- 


Flat 

Sheet 
42.80-47.30 
43.20-48.30 


Coiled 


39.20-39.80 
43.80-50.00 39.30-40.00 


44.30-52.20 


44.30-52.20 
44.90-54.40 
45.40-57.10 
45.70-62.00 
46.20-53.70 
46.90-56.80 
47.70-54.10 
48.60-55.00 
49.60 
50.80 
51.00 
53.50 
54.60 
56.20 
57.70 
59.30 


40.10-41.80 
40.60-43.20 
41.00-45.70 
41.30-45.70 
42.40-44.10 
43.00-44.70 
43.80-45.50 
44.80-46.50 
45.50 
46.70 
48.10 
49.60 
50.80 
52.30 
53.70 


0.017 
0.015 
0.014 
0.012 
2-0.011 
11-0.0095 
0.0095-0.0085 
0.0085-0.0075 
0.0075-0.007 
0.007-0.006 


FERRE NDDORD 


0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 


oeooooooeocseooso 


ALUMINUM (continued) 


Plates and Circles: Thickness 0.250-3 in. 
24-60 in. width or diam., 72-240 in. lengths. 
Alloy Plate Base Circle Base 
1100-F, 3003-F .... 42.40 47.20 
SCO COO 43.50 48.30 
44.50 50.20 
45.10 50.90 
45.60 51.70 
49.30 56.10 
7075-T6* 57.60 64.70 


*24-48 in. width or diam., 72-180 in. lengths. 


Screw Machine Stock: 30,000 1b base. Ah 


—Round—— —~—Hexagonal—_ 
2011-T3 2017-T4 2011-T3 2017-T4 
76.90 73.90 F 
62.00 60.20 
61.20 60.00 
61.20 60.00 
61.20 60.00 
59.70 58.40 
59.70 58.40 
59.70 58.40 
57.30 56.10 
57.30 56.10 
57.30 56.10 
57.30 56.10 
55.00 53.60 
55.00 53.60 
55.00 53.60 
55.00 53.60 
53.50 52.10 
53.50 52.10 
53.50 ape) 
53.50 52.10 
50.40 
50.40 
50.40 
50.40 
50.40 
50.40 
50.40 


Diam. (in.)or 
across flats* 

0.125 
0.250 
0.375 
0.500 
0.625 
0.750 
0.875 
1.000 
22125; 
1.250 
1.350 
1.500 
1.625 
1.750 
1.875 
2.000 
2.125 
2.250 
2.375 
2.500 

-625 

- 750 

.875 

-000 

.125 

.250 
3.375 


89.10 
73.50 
73.50 
69.80 
63.60 
63.60 
63.60 
61.50 
61.50 
61.50 
61.50 


68.50 
60.40 
60.40 


58.30 
58.30 


60.30 
60.30 


51.90 
51.90 


*Selected sizes. 


Forging Stock: Round, Class 1, 
lengths, diam., 0.375-8 in., ‘‘F’’ temper; 2014, 
42.20-55.00; 6061, 41.60-55.00; 7075, 61.60- 
75.00; 7070, 66.60-80.00. ' 


Pipe: ASA schedule 40, alloy 6063-T6 stand- 


ard length, plain ends, 90,000 lb base, dollars |) 


per 100 ft. Nominal pipe sizes: % in., 18.85; 
1 in., 29.75; 1% in., 40.30; 144 in., 48.15; 2m 
in., 58.30; 4 in., 
432.70. 

Extruded Solid Shapes: 


Alloy 
6063-T5 
42.70-44.20 
42.70-44.20 
42.70-44.20 
43.20-44.70 


Alloy 
6062-T6 
51.30-55.50 | 
52.00-56.50 — 
53.20-58.20- 
55.20-60.80 


Factor 
9-11 
12-14 
15-17 
18-20 


MAGNESIOM 


Sheet and Plate: AZ31B standard grade, 0.32 
in., 103.10; .081 in., 77.90; .125 in., 70.40; .188 
in., 69.00; .250-2.0 in., 67.90. AZ31B_ spec, 
grades, .032 in., 171.30; .081 in., 108.80; 
.125 in., 98.10; .188 in., 95.70; .250-2.00 in., 
93.30. Tread plate, 60-192 in. lengths, 24-72 in. 
widths; .125 in., 74.90; .188 in., 71.70-72.10; 


-25-.75 in., 70.60-71.60. Tooling plate, 0.25-3.0 | 


in., 73.00. 


Extruded Solid Shapes: 


Com. Grade 

Factor (AZ31C) 
6-8 65.30-67.60 
12-14 65.30-67.60 
24-26 66.10-75.30 
36-38 66.10-75.30 


DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and wire, — 
24.50-25.00; No. 2 heavy copper and wire,” 
22.50-23.00; light copper, 20.50-21.00; No. 1 
composition red brass, 18.75-19.25; No. 1 com= 


(AZ31B) 
84.60-87.40 
85.70-88.00 
90.60-91.30 

104.20-105.30 


BRASS MILL PRICES 


MILL PRODUCTS a 


Copper 
Yellow Brass .. 
Low Brass, 80% 
Red Brass, 85% 
Com. Bronze, 90% 
Manganese Bronze 
Muntz Metal 
Naval Brass 
Silicon Bronze 
Nickel Silver, 


Phos. Bronze 75.34 


a. Cents per lb, f.0.b. mill; freight allowed on 500 lb or more. 


d. Free cutting. 


SCRAP ALLOWANCES 6 

(Based on copper at 31.50¢) 
Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 
27.500 27.500 26.750 
20.625 19.750 18.750 
23.250 23.000 22.500 
24.250 24.000 23.500 
25.125 24.875 
19.125 18.875 
19.375 19.125 
19.125 18.875 
27.000 26.750 
25.500 25.250 12.625 
28.625 28.375 25.750 

b. Hot-rolled. c¢. Cold-drawn. 


Seamless 
Tubes 
55.82 
51.65 
54.54 
55.60 
56.96 


Wire 
48.78 
61.77 
52.83 
54.44 
60.62 18.375 
18.625 
18.375 © 
26.000 


56.21 
78.35 


59.36 
60.21 
66.15 


75.84 77.02 


e. Prices in cents per lb for less than 20,000 Ib, f.o.b. shipping point. On lots 


over 20,000 Ib at one time, of any or all kinds of scrap, add 1 cent per lb. 


76.60 |) 
68.50 || 
64.20 |) 


60.40 . | 


random || 


160.20; 6 in., 287.55; 8 in., | 


24.375 


(Concluded from Page 203) 


sition turnings, 17.25-17.75; new brass clip- 


BS, 17.50-18.00; light brass, 12.75-13.25: hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., and $2,265,- STRUCTURAL STEEL SHOP 

ivy yellow brass, 13.25-13.75; new brass rod 262 by American Bridge Div., U. 8S. Steel For Sale or Lease 

Bt 14005 auto radiators, unsweated, Corp., Pittsburgh, In path of great industrial expansion, in 

ae Sine. Sian one faucets, 14.75-15.25; 2000 tons, Bomare launcher projects, Wash- California. _250-ton monthly fabricating 
, . 295. ington and Oregon; bids to U. 8. Engineer, capacity. Land, buildings, machinery, 

ad: Soft scrap lead, 7.75-8.25; battery Seattle, July 7 and July 9. $105,000. 

es Bab 72.20; linotype and stereotype, 9.25- 1400 tons, Hamilton Ave., municipal incinera- Reply Box 772, STEEL 

Rigos ns 7.75-8.25; mixed babbitt, tor, Brooklyn, N. Y., Sovereign Construc- Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


tion Co., Ft. Lee, New Jersey, low on the 


mel; Clippings, 30.00-32.00; old sheets, general contract. 


00-2800; turnings, 20.00-22.00; rods, 30.00. 112¢,,tons, state bridgework, Mercer County, METALLIZING WIRES 
os New Jersey, bids July 1; 565 tons of Te- all ferrous and non-ferrous metals 
peel ences and clips, 52.00-54.00; rolled inforcing steel also required. Rigidly Specified for 

odes, 52.00-54.00; turnings, 39.00-40.00: rod 1050 tons, state bridgework, Henrico and Metal Sprayin 

ds, 52.00-54.00. Hanover Counties, route 54, Virginia. P y 3 


940 tons, state bridgework, Lebanon, Bosrah, S ond 
and Norwich, Conn., bids closed June 8. CORPORATION 


2795-T East 83rd St.* Cleveland, Ohio* LOngacre 1-7168 


nc: Old zine, 3.25-3.50; new diecast scrap 
)0-3.25; old diecast scrap, 1.75-2.00. ; 


uminum: Old castings and sheets, 11.50- 
.75; clean borings and turnings, 7.25-7.75; 
gregated low copper clips, 14.75-15.25; segre- 
ted high copper clips, 14.25-14.75; mixed low 


910 tons, mostly angles, General Stores Supply 
Office, Navy, Philadelphia; bids June 15. 
860 tons, Cougar Dam, Oregon; bids in to 

U. S. Engineer, Portland, Oreg. 


pper clips, 15.00-15.50; mixed high copper 629 tons, Grace Institute, Lexington Ave. and MOTORS e GENERATORS 
ps, 12.25-12.75. EH, 75th St., New York, project withdrawn. 1) N RMERS 
(Cents per pound, Chicago) 476 tons, bridge and approach work, Central TRANSFO 


Railroad of New Jersey, Woodbridge, N. J., 
bids June 19. 


uminum: Old castings and sheets, 12.25- NEW « REBUILT 


.75; clean borings and turnings, 10.00-10.50; 


gregated low copper clips, 17.25-17.75; sezre. 390 tons, gymnasium, Riverdale School, Bronx, ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
ted high copper clips, 16.25-16.75; mixed low | New York, bids closed. WORLD'S LARGEST INVENTORY 
pper clips, 16.50-17.00; mixed high copper 360 tons, Idaho state highway span, Pocatello; AG as L 3.6783 
ps, 15.75-16.25, Bet CALL COLLECT GL 3- 
general contract to LaGrande-Johnson Co., MO. BOX 51 ROCHESTER 1. N.Y 
(Cents per pound, Cleveland) Salt Lake City, Utah. 0.8 ‘ pe as 


335 tons, state bridgework, Hudson County, 
New Jersey, bids June 25; 112 tons of rein- 
forcing steel also required. 


uminum: Old castings and sheets, 11.50- 
-75; clean borings and turnings, 10.75-11.25; 
gregated low copper clips, 15.75-16.25; seg- 
gated high copper clips, 14.75-15.75; mixed 
w copper clips, 15.25-15.75; mixed high cop- 


FOR SALE LESS THAN MILL PRICE 


r clips, 14.25-14.75. REINFORCING BARS... NEW PLATE 

a eels ee a eee A 5 REINFORCING BARS PLACED 90 tons 5/16 x 18 x 72 nickel chrome moly 
ents per pound, carlots, delivered refinery ; SAE 8630 annealed, P. & O. on skids. 
sryllium Copper: Heavy scrap, 0.020-in. and 270 tons, high school, Wayland, Mass., to BARKSDALE MFG. CO 

avier, not less than 1.5% Be, 57.50; light Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Boston; Blytheville, Ark. ‘ 

rap, 52.50; turnings and borings, 37.50. N.D.C. Construction Co., Boston, general y 2 3 

pper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and contractor. 


re, 27.00; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
.75; light copper, 23.50; refinery brass 
0% copper) per dry copper content, 25.25. 
INGOTMAKERS’ BUYING PRICES 
pper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 


120 tons, Mountlake, Wash., high school, to 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Seat- 
tle; Brazier Construction Co., Seattle, gen- 
eral contractor. 


100 tons or more, two elementary schools, BERRY BEARING COMP Y 


re, 27.00; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, Lawrence, Mass., to Barker Steel Co., Bos- § 
.75; light copper, 23.50; No. 1 composition ton (reinforcing), Manuel Greenberg Co., Bearing Headquarters 
Bess, 2400; No.1 composition solids, -22.00; Lawrence (structurals); Vara Construction Si 1920 
avy yellow brass solids, 16.00; yellow brass Co., Boston, general contractor. jce 
mings, 15.00; radiators, 17.50. 2 i 2 : 
REINFORCING BARS PENDING Phone: DAnube 6-6800 
PLATING MATERIAL 1225 tons, Cougar Dam, McKenzie River, Ore- 2633 S. Michigan Ave. + - Chicago 16, Ill. 


gon; Merritt-Chapman & Scott, New York, 
low at $23,985,564 to U. S. Engineer, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

835 tons, General Stores Supply Office, Navy, 
Philadelphia; bids June 15. 

656 tons, state bridgework, Mercer County, 
New Jersey, bids July 1; 1124 tons of struc- 


..0.b. shipping point, freight allowed on 
antities) 


ANODES 


dmium: Special or patented shapes, $1.30. 
pper: Filat-rolled, 47.79; oval, 46.00, 5000- 


ASSISTANT 


000 Ib; electrodeposited, 40.50, 2000-5000 ; PERINTENDENT 
lots; cast, 43.00, 5000-10,000 Ib quantities. tural ae Bee ie iletey Ene BLAST FURNACE SU 
ckel: Depolarized, less than 100 Ib, 114.25; GED) LES Ee BO Te | eo! mpletel 
re, 27.00; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, gomery County, Pa.; bids asked; 320 tons In a new steel plant, comp y 
00; light copper, 23.75; refinery brass de- of structurals also required. integrated. 
ct 3 cents a Ib. 218 tons, also lump sum for unstated struc- ; ee 
n: Bar or slab, less than 200 lb, 123.50; 200- turals, Montana state highway overpass; Located in one of the Great Lake 
9 Ib, 122.00; 500-999 Ib, 121.50; 1000 Ib or bids to Helena, Mont., June 17. States. 
re, 121.00. 215 tons, I-beam bridge, Waterville, Maine; 
ne: Balls, 18.00; flat tops, 18.00; flats, bids June 17, Augusta, Maine. Salary Open. 
75; ovals, 20.00, ton lots. 125 tons, two girder bridges, Douglas County, 

CHEMICALS Oreg.; bids to Bureau of Public Roads, Port- Send detailed resume to Box V71, 

land, Oreg., June 18. 

Boerne Oxide 81-20 per Ib in)1001b drums. 112 tons, state bridgework, Hudson County, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 


romic Acid (flake) : 100-2000 Ib, 31.00; 2000- 


000 Ib, 30.50; 10,000-20,000 lb, 30.00; 20,- 
0 lb or more, 29.50. 


pper Cyanide: 100-200 Ib, 65.90; 300-900 
63.06; 1000-19,900 lb, 61.90. 


pper Sulphate: 100-1900 Ib, 15.30; 2000-5900 
13.30; 6000-11,900 lb, 13.05; 12,000-22,900 
12.80; 23,000 lb or more, 12.30. 


tkel Chloride: 100 lb, 45.00; 200 Ib, 43.00; 


D Ib, 42.00; 400-4900 Ib, 40.00; 5000-9900 1b, 
00; 10,000 lb or more, 37.00. 


ckel Sulphate: 5000-22,999 lb, 29.00; 23,000- 
990 lb, 28.50; 40,000 lb or more, 28.00. 
dium Cyanide (Cyanobrik): 200 lb, 20.80; 
)-800 Ib, 19.80; 1000-19,800 Ib, 18.80; 20,000 
or more, 17.80. 


lium Stannate: Less than 100 lb, 81.20; 100- 


New Jersey; bids June 25; also 335 tons of 
structural steel required. 


PLATES ... 


PLATES PENDING 

560 tons, steel sheet piling, also 24,400 ft of 
16 in. steel pipe piling, and 36,600 ft of 20 
in. prestressed concrete piling; bids to Com- 
mission of Public Works and Docks, Port- Help Wanted 

land, Oreg., July 2. 
100 tons or more, water tank for Kennewick, : 
Wash.; American Pipe & Construction Co., GENERAL Seer, proerese xe 
i ale Central Florida Stee ant. abricate struc- 
Peston, poe DEC e rs Be ae Oe tural, plate, sheet and miscellaneous steel 
pean lvoe alsoubid. 150 employees. Five departments. Must have 


H ; 100 tons or more, 500,000 gal water tank, proven experience and proficiency to organize, 

ag Hee a a al Pea 200 200: Corvallis, Oreg.; American Pipe & Construc- coordinate and direct production, cost and qual- 
Seah ‘ar. Se 25 lb, 156.80; tion Co., Portland, Oreg., low bidder at | ity control. Maximum age 50. Only top-notch pro- 
Ea Na ae eres 800-19,900 Ib. $21,850. ducer need apply. Good Salary. Excellent op- 


portunity for advancement. Furnish complete 
resume and salary requirement. Reply Box 770, 
RAILS, CARS... STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


3.70; 20,000 lb or more, 102.60. 

ynnous Sulphate: Less than 50 lb, 141.90; 
Ib, 111.90; 100-1900 Ib, 109.90; 2000 lb or 
re, 107.90. 


DIE JOB SHOP WORKING FOREMAN 


ic Cyanide: 100-200 Ib, 59.00; 300-900 lb, Pennsylvania Railroad, 600 piggyback cars, experienced sheet metal work. Confidential. 
00. : 300 to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chi- The Payne Tool & Engineering Co. 
| eago, and 300 to ACF Industries, New York, Springfield, Ohio 
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For smoother, easier drawing and forming 


ask Oakite 


OVER 50 YEARS CLEANING EXPERIENCE « OVER 250 SERVICE MEN + OVER 160 MATERIALS 


Oakite DRAW CLEAN “M” 
cuts forming rejects, lengthens tool 
and die life, washes off fast 


New Oakite Draw Clean “M” lubricant smoothes the way for lower 
reject rates on drawing and forming steel, aluminum, copper and 
brass. How? Draw Clean “M” clings to metal with such tenacity that 
pressures of 40 thousand psi cannot wipe it off. Even the thinnest film 
will prevent seizure that causes build-up, galling and scratching. 

The components of Draw Clean “M” are soluble and, at annealing 
temperatures volatile. This is important to you because while it clings 
where most other compounds wipe away—it can be removed easily 
in a mild detergent solution. Yet the residue, if allowed to remain, 
is not harmful to metal or man. 

By diluting with water in ratios as high as 1 to 9 Oakite Draw 
Clean “M” offers astonishing per-unit cost savings. It extends die life 
three times the previous experience. Miscible with both water and 
oil it may be adapted to any of the following: 


light stamping stretch forming spinning 
deep drawing tube bending punching 
cold heading tapping wet grinding 


Ask your Oakite man for bulletin F-10393 or write Oakite Products, 
Inc., 26H Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


It PAYS to ask Oakite 


OAKIT 


1909-1959 


years’ leadership in industrial cleaning 
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